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INTRODUCTION 

Pamphlet  I,  entitled  Learning  through  the  Environment,  contains  individual 
lesson  plans  developed  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  learning  of  the  visually  im- 
paired child  through  experiences  in  the  natural  environment.  In  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  of  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading,  the  lessons  are  designed  to  provide  children 
with  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the  natural  environment  which  will  build  a  background 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  to  enable  them  to  read  with  meaning  and  comprehen- 
sion. The  key  to  the  success  of  the  lessons  is  careful  planning  and  organization  by  the 
teacher.  By  planning  carefully  for  each  lesson,  the  teacher  can  provide  experiences 
which  are  specifically  suited  to  individual  students  and  to  particular  geographical  areas. 
The  lesson  plans  found  in  this  book  should  be  used  as  guidelines  for  planning  in  this 
way.  They  may  be  adapted  and  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  any  educa- 
tional setting  or  geographical  area.  The  critical  consideration  is  that  they  be  used  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  child's  understanding  of  his  environment  and  to  help  him  as- 
similate isolated  facts  about  this  environment  into  a  meaningful  whole. 

Organization  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

To  make  certain  that  children  do  get  a  unified  picture  and  not  a  mere  series  of 
isolated  facts  the  plans  are  purposefully  divided  into  four  broad  categories :  Learning 
about  Food,  Learning  about  the  Outdoors,  Learning  about  Downtown,  and  Learning 
about  Play  Areas.  Under  each  broad  category  there  are  several  plans  which  illustrate 
how  one  experience  can  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  previous  one,  or  how  this  experience  can 
logically  lead  to  a  future  one.  For  example,  under  the  category.  Learning  about  Food, 
one  lesson  plan  describes  taking  the  children  to  an  orchard.  At  this  time,  they  learn 
about  the  growing  of  food.  A  later  trip  describes  a  trip  to  a  grocery  store  where  chil- 
dren learn  that  food  they  saw  growing  can  be  processed  in  many  ways  and  sold  in  a 
store.  In  this  way,  one  trip  prepares  children  for  subsequent  trips  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allows  them  to  integrate  knowledge  gained  previously  with  new  knowledge.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  imply  that  the  plans  must  be  followed  in  the  exact  sequence  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  this  pamphlet  nor  does  it  imply  that  trips  must  be  made  to  the 
specific  locations  described  here.  It  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  lesson  plans 
are  not  restrictive.  They  are  merely  suggestive  in  nature.  The  first  eight  trips  are  to 
locations  which  are  generally  accessible  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  supplemen- 
tary lessons  deal  with  trips  to  locations  which  may  be  found  only  in  specific  sections. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  them  to  their  particular  program.  Trips  to  locations 
other  than  those  included  here  can  certainly  be  taken  if  they  are  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  specific  students.  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  add  new  ideas  and  plans  of 
their  own. 

Objectives  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  objectives  for  the  lessons  in  this  pamphlet  are  outlined  below.  Each  objective 
is  followed  by  an  explanatory  paragraph  describing  its  purpose.  Because  of  the  highly 
integrated  nature  of  this  program  the  objectives  are  the  same  for  each  lesson.  This  or- 
ganization helps  to  preserve  the  interrelatedness  of  the  lessons.  Individual  teachers 
may  wish  to  establish  other  objectives  for  specific  lessons.    The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
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gram  allows  them  to  do  this  if  they  feel  that  other,  or  additional,  objectives  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  students. 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment.  Since  success  in  reading  is 
dependent  upon  the  experiences  a  child  brings  to  the  page,  it  is  important  that  each 
child  develops  an  understanding  of  his  surroundings.  Through  direct  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  lessons,  each  child  builds  upon  past  experiences  to  expand  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills.  Good  speech,  particularly  a  good  vocabu- 
lary, is  a  prerequisite  to  learning  to  read.  In  each  lesson  the  children,  themselves,  have 
a  significant  part  in  each  of  the  activities  and  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  ideas  freely. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening.  A  child  cannot  be  guided  in  the  development  of 
his  full  reading  potential  if  he  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  listen  for  specific  pur- 
poses. As  the  lesson  progresses,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  listen  carefully  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  to  follow  instructions. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills.  A  blind  child  must  learn  to  use 
his  hands  purposefully  since  he  will  need  to  examine  his  environment  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  learn  to  read  by  using  his  fingers  to  interpret  an  intricate  system  of  raised 
dots.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  create  an  interest  in  examining  different  kinds  of 
objects  and  provide  practice  in  the  development  of  tactual  discrimination  and  manipu- 
lative skills. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts.  Through  the  development  of  mobility 
concepts  a  blind  child  achieves  a  sense  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  which  will  carry 
over  into  beginning  reading.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  help  the  blind  child  to  func- 
tion comfortably  and  efficiently  within  his  physical  environment  and  provide  fundamen- 
tal building  blocks  for  future  independent  travel. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically.  Because  reading  is  an  activity  that 
requires  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  ideas,  it  is  important  for  children  to  de- 
velop ability  to  think  and  make  decisions.  Each  child  needs  to  participate  directly  in 
the  activities  involving  expression  of  his  ideas  and  judgment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading.  Reading  is  not  an  isolated 
subject,  but  a  skill  to  be  used  in  every  area  of  a  child's  life.  The  activities  in  each  lesson 
help  the  children  to  relate  and  integrate  other  subject  areas  and  ideas  to  reading. 

Using  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  using  the  lesson  plans  ef- 
fectively : 

1.  Study  the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the  program.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  program  be  studied  carefully  and  that  teachers  understand  its  philosophy  thor- 
oughly before  the  lesson  plans  are  used.  When  this  is  accomplished,  each  lesson  plan 
can  be  used  independently  as  a  complete  unit.  The  format  is  the  same  for  each  plan. 
The  objectives  and  means  of  reaching  them  are  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  pam- 
phlet.   They  should  be  studied  carefully  before  the  individual  lesson  plans  are  used. 


Once  this  is  done,  teachers  can  copy  individual  plans  from  the  pamphlet  and  use  them 
w  ithout  referring  to  other  sections  of  the  program.  This  also  allows  other  teachers  to 
use  plans  remaining  in  the  pamphlet. 

2.  Study  the  environment.*  Frequently  teachers  and  administrators  are  not  as 
familiar  with  the  area  in  which  they  teach  as  is  desirable.  To  be  limited  in  knowledge 
pertaining  to  geographical  and  commercial  features  of  the  environment  can  hinder 
teaching  and  limit  the  effectiveness  of  trips  necessary  to  the  implementation  of  learn- 
ing. ■ 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  become  knowledgeable  about  the  environment  in 
which  one  lives.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  excellent  source  from  which  to 
gather  information  about  interesting  places.  Book  stores  provide  books  on  the  history 
and  development  of  communities.  Libraries  often  have  films  and  slides.  However,  the 
most  effective  way  to  become  familiar  with  the  environment  is  to  visit  the  different  lo- 
cations and  talk  with  natives  of  the  community  before  taking  the  trips  with  students. 
In  this  way,  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  point  out  important  features  of  specific  areas  to 
the  student. 

Teachers  should  also  be  familiar  with  school  and  administrative  policy  regarding 
field  trips.  Different  schools  and  school  systems  have  different  requirements  for  field 
trips.  The  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  requirements  of  the  system  in 
which  she  works  before  planning  for  the  trip. 

3.  Study  the  lesson  plan.  Materials  —  The  lesson  plans  in  this  pamphlet  are  pur- 
posefully written  in  great  detail  and  in  a  repetitive  manner  to  give  beginning  teachers 
and  teachers  who  have  a  limited  background  a  surplus  of  material  from  which  to  gain 
ideas.  For  this  reason,  teachers  should  study  the  plan  to  be  used  very  carefully  before 
the  trip  is  taken  and  choose  only  the  parts  which  are  applicable  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  entire  plan  or  to  use 
it  exactly  as  it  is  written.  Wording  may  be  changed  to  correspond  to  specific  situations 
and  activities  may  be  varied  accordingly. 

Time  requirement  —  The  time  requirement  for  each  lesson  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  Obviously,  the  entire  lesson  will  not  be  completed  in  one 
day.  The  length  of  time  spent  on  various  aspects  of  the  lesson  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
student's  attention  span  and  to  his  ability  to  comprehend  facts  and  ideas.  Young  stu- 
dents in  particular  should  not  be  presented  with  large  numbers  of  facts  at  any  one  time. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  should  plan  carefully  to  present  only  the  amount  of  material  her 
students  can  assimilate  at  one  time. 

Sequence  —  There  are  no  requirements  regarding  the  sequence  in  which  the  lesson 
plans  are  to  be  used.  As  suggested  earlier,  one  trip  may  be  used  to  prepare  the  students 
for  future  trips  or  to  help  them  recall  experiences  of  previous  trips.  One  purpose  in  the 
repetitiveness  of  the  plans  is  to  emphasize  this  interrelatedness.  However,  individual 
plans  may  be  used  independently  if  related  trips  have  not  been  taken.  References  to  re- 
lated trips  and  activities  may  be  omitted  and  necessary  additional  references  may  be 
added.    It  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  interrelatedness  of  the  experiences  gained  on 


'See  Guidebook,  p.  12,  for  additional  information  about  field  trips. 
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different  trips  and  to  help  students  see  that  one  experience  can  be  used  to  build  other 
experiences,  but  this  emphasis  should  not  be  viewed  as  restrictive  in  any  sense. 

4.  Study  the  child.  The  most  important  aspects  of  this  or  any  reading  readiness 
program  is  that  the  teacher  must  study  and  understand  her  students.  This  program 
can  be  used  with  children  of  varying  intellectual  abilities,  but  it  will  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  ability  of  her  students  and  presents  the  lessons  in  a  way 
that  is  meaningful  to  them.  The  lesson  plans  must  be  used  in  a  flexible  way  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  and  that  purpose,  again,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  each  child  a  background  of  knowledge  about  his  environment  which  is  mean- 
ingful to  hJm.  This  knowledge  will  then  assist  him  in  reading  for  meaning  and  with 
comprehension. 

Evaluation  of  the  Lesson 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  program  is  that,  by  providing  visually  handicapped 
children  with  a  large  number  and  variety  of  interesting  learning  experiences  within 
the  environment,  teachers  can  help  to  build  a  background  of  understanding  which  will 
prepare  them  to  read  for  meaning  and  with  comprehension.  Objectives  for  each  les- 
son are  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy  and  activities  are  suggested  which  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  guiding  students  toward  this  goal.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  both  teacher 
and  student  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  should  be  a  part  of  the  evaluative  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  number  and  variety  of  experiences  provided  by  the 
teacher  and  improvement  in  the  ability  of  students  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  objectives  is  to  guide  both  student  and  teacher  toward 
specific  goals,  the  evaluative  process  should  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  met  in  each  lesson.  The  explanatory  paragraphs  following  the  objec- 
tives given  above  and  the  lists  of  activities  following  the  statement  of  the  objectives  in 
the  lesson  plans  may  be  used  to  develop  evaluative  checklists  similar  to  the  examples 
given  in  Section  F,  Evaluation,  of  each  lesson. 

It  is  desirable  for  teachers  to  keep  a  record  of  each  trip  taken,  indicating  the  experi- 
ences provided  for  each  child  and  the  responses  of  individual  children  to  these  experi- 
ences. This  record  can  also  be  used  to  give  teachers  working  with  a  particular  group 
the  following  year  a  background  of  knowledge  about  their  experiences.  To  know  the 
experiences  of  the  previous  year  aids  the  teacher  in  continuing  to  enrich  the  program 
for  all  pupils. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  FOOD 

I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  ORCHARD 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  apples  and/or  orchards,  such  as  The  Story  of 
Johnny  Appleseed.) 

2.  Books  of  poems  (Poems  about  apples  and/or  orchards) 

3.  Children's  song  book  (Songs  about  apples  and/or  orchards) 

4.  Baskets  of  different  sizes 

5.  Paring  knives 

6.  Kettle  for  cooking  apples 

7.  Ladder 

8.  Stove  or  hotplate 

9.  Dishes  for  serving  food 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  orchards  and  apples. 

b.  To  examine  the  parts  of  a  tree. 

c.  To  relate  ideas  about  the  environment  gained  on  previous  trips  to  ideas 
gained  on  this  trip. 

d.  To  relate  food  growing  to  the  foods  the  children  eat. 

e.  To  learn  that  different  kinds  of  fruit  grow  in  ''orchards,"  "groves,"  and 
"fields." 

f .  To  learn  about  different  sizes  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  apples  and  orchards. 

c.  To  give  ideas  for  planning  the  trip. 

d.  To  give  ideas  for  preparing  fruit  for  eating. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  apples,  orchards,  and  other  fruits  and 
where  they  grow. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  later. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  teacher,  the  farmer,  and  other  students. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  apples  to  determine  size  and  weight. 

b.  To  pick  apples  from  the  trees. 

c.  To  examine  texture  of  the  bark  on  the  trees. 
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d.  To  place  apples  in  containers  after  they  are  picked. 

e.  To  examine  baskets  to  determine  size. 

f.  To  examine  trees  to  determine  distance  around  the  trunk. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  T6  compare  distances  and  directions  to  the  apple  orchard  with  those  of  pre- 
vious trips. 

b.  To  practice  boarding  a  bus  or  automobile  when  making  a  trip. 

c.  To  reinforce  the  concept  of  row  (introduced  in  the  vegetable  garden)  while 
walking  up  and  down  rows  in  the  apple  orchard. 

d.  To  climb  up  and  down  ladders  to  get  into  trees  (concepts  of  up  and  down, 
ascending  and  descending). 

e.  To  learn  correct  techniques  for  traveling  in  an  outdoor  area. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  kind  and  size  of  container  for  gathering  apples. 

d.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

e.  To  decide  how  to  prepare  apples  for  eating. 

f.  To  compare  and  note  diiferences  in  different  kinds  of  fruits,  trees,  and 
places  they  grow. 

g.  To  think  and  understand  relationships  and  purposes  of  all  trips  made.        ^ 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  emphasize  size,  weight,  amount,  height,  measurement. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  how  and  where  foods  grow,  seasons  and  climates  in 
which  they  grow  best,  and  uses  for  seeds. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  that  farmers  need  to  pay  helpers  to  gather  the 
fruit  and  the  mode  of  transportation  (trucks)  the  farmer  uses  to  take  the 
fruit  to  market. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  emphasize  the  food  value  of  fruit  and  juices,  and 
safety  measures  for  climbing  and  traveling  outdoors. 

e.  Physical  Education :  To  climb  ladders  and  trees. 

f.  Music:  To  sing  songs  about  apples  and/or  orchards. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Remind  the  children  of  the  apples  they  brought  back  from  the  roadside  market  (if 
the  trip  was  made). 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  where  and  how  apples  grow  (in  orchards,  on  trees). 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  an  orchard  to  see  apples  growing. 

Tell  the  children  that  other  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  also  grow  on  trees  and  remind 
them  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  trees  which  do  not  have  fruit  (such  as  some 
of  the  trees  in  the  schoolyard). 

Take  the  children  outside  to  look  at  these  trees. 

Get  a  ladder,  place  it  against  one  of  the  trees,  and  help  each  child  to  climb  the  lad- 
der and  reach  up  to  the  branches. 
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Help  each  child  to  sit  in  the  fork  of  the  tree  and  lean  back  against  the  rough  trunk. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  texture  of  the  trunk  and  compare  this  texture 
to  other  textures  with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  see  apple  trees  and  learn  more  about  them  when 
they  visit  the  apple  orchard. 

Read  poems  and  stories  about  apples  and  orchards,  such  as  Johnny  Appleseed  to  the 
children. 

Sing  songs  about  apples  and  orchards. 

Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip: 

Have  children  choose  the  date,  time  and  mode  of  transportation  for  the  trip. 

Explain  that  the  farmer  must  be  contacted  and  that  they  must  ask  permission  to 
visit  his  apple  orchard. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  be  able  to  gather  some  of  the  apples  and  that  they 
must  choose  a  container  for  this  purpose. 

Help  the  children  to  recall  a  bushel  basket  and  show  them  one. 

Let  them  get  into  the  basket  and  crouch  down,  realizing  that  this  is  a  rather  large 
basket. 

Then,  help  them  to  decide  on  a  smaller  basket. 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  things  they  might  want  to  do  with  the  apples 
when  they  return  to  school. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  apples  which  they  will  see  when  they  visit  the 
orchard  are  a  type  of  food  called  fruit. 

Continue  the  discussion  by  telling  the  children  that  fruit  is  one  kind  of  food  and 
that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  fruits. 

Let  the  children  examine  models  of  different  fruits  and  identify  the  diffe^-ent  fruits. 

Have  each  child  name  as  many  kinds  of  fruits  as  possible. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  harvesting  of  fruit,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
some  fruits  are  gathered  in  the  fall  and  some  are  gathered  in  the  spring. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  soil  and  climate  in  particular  areas  of  the  country 
often  determine  the  season  for  harvesting. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  different  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  the  area  in  which 
they  live. 

Ask  them  how  they  might  be  able  to  find  this  information  (from  reference  books  in 
the  library,  from  the  farmer). 

Explain  to  the  children  that  many  farmers  grow  fruit,  just  as  they  grow  vegetables 
and  pumpkins. 
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Review  previous  trips  (if  trips  were  taken)  and  help  the  children  to  recall  that 
many  different  kinds  of  vegetables  grew  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  that  only- 
pumpkins  grew  in  the  pumpkin  field. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  name  the  place  where  apples  are  grown. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  apples  are  grown  in  an  orchard. 

Explain  that  "orchard"  is  the  name  for  the  place  for  growing  apples,  just  as  "gar- 
den" names  the  place  for  growing  vegetables,  "field"  names  the  place  for 
growing  pumpkins  and  "grove"  names  the  place  for  growing  oranges. 

Describe  a  typical  orchard  for  the  children,  emphasizing  that  all  orchards  have 
many  fruit  trees  which  are  planted  in  straight  rows. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  other  foods  which  grew  in  rows  (vegetables). 

Tell  the  children  that  the  same  kind  of  fruit  (apples)  grows  on  each  tree  in  the 
orchard  and  that  many  apples  grow  on  one  tree. 

Compare  this  fact  with  the  fact  that  only  pumpkins  grew  in  the  pumpkin  field. 
(Substitute  name  of  crop  appropriate  to  geographical  area  where  the  children 
live.)  ^ 

During  the  trip: 

Discuss  with  the  children  previous  trips  (if  trips  were  taken)  emphasizing  the  rea- 
son for  each  trip. 

Help  the  children  see  relationships  between  the  growing  of  food  and  the  selling  of 
that  food  by  the  farmer. 

Emphasize,  specifically,  the  different  kinds  of  food  they  have  seen  growing,  the 
kinds  of  environments  in  which  each  food  grew  (garden,  field)  and  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  gathering  the  food  (pulling,  digging,  picking). 

Have  the  children  recall  the  different  kinds  of  food  brought  back  from  each  trip 
and  the  methods  of  preparing  each  of  these  foods  for  eating. 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Introduce  the  children  to  the  farmer.  Let  them  thank  him  for  allowing  them  to 
visit  his  orchard. 

Guide  the  children  through  the  orchard. 

Let  the  children  find  a  number  of  trees,  and  show  them  the  apples  growing  on  low 
limbs  and  apples  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Have  the  children  recall  the  experience  of  climbing  the  ladder  at  school  to  reach  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Let  the  children  climb  a  ladder  in  the  orchard  and  pick  some  of  the  apples  growing 
high  in  the  tree. 

Have  the  children  give  the  apples  to  the  teacher  to  hold  while  they  climb  back 
down  the  ladder. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  that  the  apples  grow  all  over  the  tree. 


Explain  to  the  children  that  the  farmer  must  have  help  in  gathering  the  many  ap- 
ples on  the  tree  and  that  his  helpers  climb  ladders  to  pick  the  apples. 

After  the  children  have  climbed  down  the  ladder,  have  them  put  the  apples  they 
picked  in  the  containers  they  brought. 

Comment  on  the  size,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  apples  the  children  picked. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  fact  that  apples  and  trees  are  different  sizes 
just  as  people  are  different  sizes  and  heights. 

Let  the  children  measure  their  heights  against  the  trees. 

Explain  that  trees  are  much  taller  than  the  stalks  of  corn  they  measured  in  the 
vegetable  garden  (if  trip  was  taken). 

Let  the  children  put  their  arms  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance around  it. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  experiences  they  had  in  the  orchard. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  distance  and  direction  to  the  apple  orchard  with 
that  of  trips  taken  previously. 

As  the  children  talk,  develop  a  vocabulary  pertaining  to  the  experiences  they  have 
had  on  this  trip:  apples,  orchard,  rows,  tree,  trunk,  bark,  branches,  limbs, 
leaves. 

E.  Follow-up  Teaching 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  experiences  they  had  on  the  trip. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  orally  and  to  listen  to  the  ideas 
of  other  children. 

Place  the  basket  of  apples,  brought  back  from  the  orchard,  on  the  floor. 

Let  the  children  examine  the  apples  and  attempt  to  lift  the  basket. 

Emphasize  the  numerical  concept  of  weight  as  they  do  this. 

Recall  eating  the  apples  brought  back  from  the  roadside  market. 

Comment  on  the  fact  that  these  apples  are  not  cooked. 

Discuss  with  the  children  different  ways  of  preparing  the  apples  for  eating  (baked, 

stewed,  pies). 
Let  the  children  make  the  decision  as  to  how  they  would  like  to  cook  their  apples. 
Help  each  child  to  wash,  peel  and  cut  up  apples  for  cooking. 
Tell  them  to  save  the  seeds  to  place  in  the  science  cupboard. 
Cook  the  apples  and  let  the  children  eat  them. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  taste  of  the  cooked  apples  with  raw  apples  and 
with  other  cooked  and  raw  foods  they  have  eaten. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 


1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  gain  new  information 
about  orchards  and  apples? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  examine  the  parts  of  a 
tree? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  express  his  own  ideas 
orally? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  facts  he  has  learned  about  orchards? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  the  parts  of  a  tree? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  new  vocabulary  related  to  orchards  and  apples  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Plant  a  tree 

2.  Plant  seeds  of  any  kind  ^ 

3.  Tape  experiences  of  the  trip 

4.  Plan  a  balanced  meal 

5.  Create  commercials  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

6.  Dramatize  the  role  of  the  farmer  and  his  fruit  pickers,  etc. 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store 

2.  A  trip  to  a  roadside  or  farmer's  market 

3.  A  trip  to  a  vegetable  garden 

4.  A  trip  to  a  pumpkin  (or  other  crop)  field 

II.  A  TRIP  TO  THE  GROCERY  STORE 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  on  vegetables  and  stories  about  grocery  stores) 

2.  Children's  song  book  (Songs  about  foods  and  stores) 

3.  Canned  vegetables 

4.  Frozen  vegetables 

5.  Can  opener 

6.  Saucepans 

7.  Measuring  cups 

8.  Small  sauce  dishes 

9.  Spoons 


B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  explore  a  grocery  store  and  learn  about  its  arrangement. 

b.  To  compare  canned  and  frozen  vegetables,  how  they  are  packaged,  cooked, 
and  taste. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  outdoor  area  through  which  the  children  traveled  to  the 
store. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  grocery  stores  and  vegetables. 

c.  To  speak  courteously  to  the  manager  and  clerks  in  the  store. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  grocery  stores  and  vegetables. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  appropriate  times. 

c.  To  listen  to  a  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  grocery  store  to  aid  in 
travel  through  the  store. 

d.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  the  teacher,  the  store  personnel,  and 
other  children. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  bins  in  the  pro- 
duce department. 

b.  To  examine  foods  in  cans,  plastic  bags,  paper  bags,  boxes,  and  in  the  frozen 
food  cases. 

c.  To  identify  and  manipulate  coins  used  to  make  purchases. 

d.  To  compare  sizes,  shapes,  and  weights  of  canned  and  packaged  foods. 

e.  To  manipulate  a  grocery  cart  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  directions  to  the  grocery  store. 

b.  To  practice  the  correct  procedure  for  being  good  pedestrians  (listening  for 
traffic  sounds,  being  attentive  to  the  terrain  over  which  you  are  traveling, 
etc.). 

c.  To  learn  the  concept  of  "shoreline"  as  a  technique  for  traveling  on  side- 
walks. 

d.  To  learn  the  concept  of  aisles  by  walking  up  and  down  aisles  of  the  grocery 
store  and  comparing  aisles  and  rows. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  upon  the  method  of  travel  to  the  store. 

c.  To  decide  what  kinds  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  to  buy  and  to  choose 
members  of  the  class  to  make  and  carry  the  purchase. 

d.  To  decide  what  types  of  activities  to  engage  in  during  the  trip. 

e.  To  compare  and  note  differences  in  raw,  canned,  and  frozen  food. 
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f.  To  decide  on  the  correct  way  of  preparing  food  for  eating. 

g.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  different  methods  of  preparing  foods. 

7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:    To  compare  sizes,  shapes,  and  weights  of  canned  and  pack- 
aged foods ;  use  money  and  purchase  the  food. 

b.  Science:    To  compare  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  and  relate  them  to 
fresh  vegetables ;  to  learn  different  methods  of  processing  foods. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  observe  the  way  a  store  operates  and  the  people  it  em- 
ploys, to  learn  how  to  relate  correctly  to  store  personnel  in  social  situation. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  stress  food  value  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables, 
to  emphasize  safety  rules  for  travel. 

e.  Physical  Education :  To  walk  to,  from,  and  in  the  grocery  store ;  to  push  a 
cart  in  the  store. 

f .  Music :  To  sing  songs  about  food  and  stores. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  people  who  live  in  cities  and  have  no  room  to  plant 
gardens  get  their  food  (from  a  grocery  store). 

Ask  if  any  of  the  children  have  been  to  a  grocery  store  with  their  parents. 

Talk  with  them  about  the  grocery  store. 

Explain  that  a  grocery  store  is  a  place  where  many  kinds  of  food  are  sold  and  that 

there  are  many  grocery  stores  in  cities. 
Review  with  the  children  the  trip  to  the  roadside  market  (if  trip  was  made). 
Discuss  the  fact  that  farmers  sell  the  food  they  grow  to  markets. 
Tell  the  children  that  farmers  also  sell  food  to  grocery  stores  in  the  city. 

Tell  the  children  that  some  foods  must  go  to  large  factories  to  be  packaged  before 

they  are  sold  to  the  grocery  store,  but  that  some  fruits  and  vegetables  are 

brought  to  the  grocery  store  directly  from  the  farm. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  as  many  ways  as  possible  that  food  might  be  brought  to 

the  grocery  store. 
Have  the  children  name  and  count  what  they  would  expect  to  find  in  a  grocery 

store. 
Emphasize  the  numeral  12,  in  preparation  for  the  later  introduction  of  the  concept 

of  one  dozen. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  a  grocery  store  near  school  to  see  if  they 

can  find  the  foods  they  have  seen  growing  and  some  of  the  foods  they  saw  at 

the  roadside  market. 
Review  the  vocabulary  they  learned  when  they  visited  the  roadside  market:  clerk, 

counter,  scales,  money,  cash  register  (if  trip  was  taken). 
Introduce  the  vocabulary  if  the  trip  to  the  roadside  market  was  not  taken. 
Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  stores  they  have  visited  with  their  fathers,  mothers, 

brothers,  and  sisters. 
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Help  the  children  realize  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  stores  in  a  city  and 
encourage  them  to  tell  how  they  are  different. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  different  ways  they  might  get  to  the  grocery  store 
they  are  going  to  visit  (car,  bus,  walk). 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  walk  to  the  grocery  store  (if  store  is  nearby) . 

Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip: 

Help  the  children  to  express  orally  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  this  trip. 

Let  them  choose  the  date,  time,  and  mode  of  travel  for  the  trip. 

Let  the  children  choose  one  member  of  the  class  to  contact  the  manager  of  the 
store  to  ask  permission  to  visit. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  buy  some  vegetables  at  the  store  and  discuss  the 
amount  of  money  they  will  need. 

Let  each  child  bring  ten  cents  for  the  trip  (if  possible). 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Review  with  the  children  the  reasons  for  going  to  the  grocery  store. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  why  it  is  possible  for  them  to  walk  to  the  grocery  store  if 
they  walk  and  why  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  if  they  go  by  bus  or  car. 

Let  the  children  name  the  directions  they  will  take  to  get  to  the  store. 

Help  the  children  understand  that  they  can  walk  to  the  grocery  store  if  it  is  not  far 
from  the  school,  but  that  they  must  know  which  direction  to  take  in  order  to 
reach  the  correct  destination  just  as  the  driver  of  the  bus  or  car  must  know 
which  direction  to  take  if  they  ride. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  some  good  ways  of  telling  directions.  (Introduce 
the  idea  that  the  sun  can  be  used  in  telling  directions.) 

During  the  trip: 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  distance  to  the  grocery  store  with  the  distance  to 
the  roadside  market  (if  the  trip  was  taken)  or  the  distance  they  have  traveled 
on  previous  trips. 

Help  them  realize  that  the  distances  traveled  on  the  other  trips  were  much  greater 
than  the  distance  to  the  grocery  store  if  longer  trips  were  taken. 

If  children  walk  to  the  store,  comment  on  the  kind  of  terrain  over  which  they  are 
walking  (concrete  sidewalk;  shoulders  of  road  where  there  is  no  sidewalk; 
contrast  between  sidewalk  and  grass  growing  beside  it ;  methods  of  staying  on 
the  sidewalk  by  following  the  shoreline,  etc.). 

When  walking  or  riding  to  the  store,  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  traffic 
which  is  passing. 


Help  them  recall  times  when  they  have  stopped  to  listen  to  the  traffic  after  they 
have  gotten  out  of  a  car  or  bus  so  that  they  can  continue  safely  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

Tell  the  children  that  it  is  always  extremely  important  to  listen  to  the  sounds 
around  them  which  will  help  them  to  travel  safely. 

Enter  the  store  with  the  children. 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Let  one  of  the  children  (who  has  been  chosen  by  the  class)  greet  the  clerk  or  the 
manager,  thank  him  for  allowing  the  class  to  visit  and  ask  him  to  show  them 
the  store. 

Let  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the  store  (aisles  be- 
tween shelves,  arrangement  of  food  on  shelves  in  sections,  and  arrangement  of 
vegetables  in  bins). 

Let  the  children  ask  the  clerk  to  show  them  the  vegetables. 

Let  the  children  walk  along  the  bins,  identifying  the  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  vegetables  they  saw  in  the  garden  and  the  apples  they 
picked  in  the  apple  orchard  (if  these  trips  were  taken). 

Mention,  again,  the  various  ways  these  foods  are  transported  to  the  grocery  store. 

Point  out  to  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  foods  which  are  packaged  in  cans, 
sacks  or  bottles. 

Show  the  children  the  frozen  foods  and  describe  the  different  ways  they  are  pack- 
aged for  selling. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  often  the  same  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
packed  in  cans  or  frozen  and  packaged  in  plastic  bags  or  small  cans  (fruit 
juice).  < 

Let  the  children  examine  the  many  kinds  of  foods  in  the  store. 

Ask  the  children  to  decide  on  one  kind  of  vegetable  they  would  like  to  buy. 

Look  at  the  frozen  foods  with  the  children  and  help  them  find  packages  of  frozen 
vegetables  they  vdsh  to  buy. 

Look  at  the  canned  vegetables  and  let  the  children  buy  a  can  of  the  same  vege- 
tables. 

Let  one  of  the  children  carry  the  food  to  the  counter  where  it  will  be  bought. 

Even  though  the  purchase  is  small,  let  the  child  put  it  in  a  cart  and  push  the  cart  to 

the  counter. 
Let  all  the  children  examine  the  cart  and  explain  to  them  that  thee  carts  are  used 

in  grocery  stores  to  push  large  orders  of  groceries. 

When  the  counter  is  reached,  have  all  the  children  move  closer  to  the  counter  and 
listen  to  the  clerk  add  up  the  cost  of  the  food  on  the  cash  register  and  tell  the 
cost. 
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Let  one  of  the  children  pay  for  the  food  with  the  money  brought  by  the  class  or  by 
the  teacher. 

Have  the  children  ask  the  clerk  to  put  the  food  in  a  bag  to  carry  back  to  school. 

Have  the  children  take  turns  carrying  the  bag  on  the  way  back  to  school  if  they 
walked,  or  holding  it  if  they  came  in  a  car  or  bus. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  things  they  learned  while  visiting  the  grocery 
store. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  grocery  stores  and  the 
things  they  found  in  the  store  and  to  listen  carefully  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

Talk  about  plans  for  preparing  the  food  they  purchased  for  eating  after  they  re- 
turn to  school. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  frozen  food  must  be  kept  in  a  freezer  in  the  re- 
frigerator until  it  is  time  for  it  to  be  cooked. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  each  phase  of  the  trip  with  the  children. 

Let  the  children  express  in  their  own  words  their  feelings  about  the  trip  and  what 
they  learned  and  listen  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

Help  the  children  see  the  relationships  between  this  trip  and  previous  trips  they 
may  have  taken:  They  saw  vegetables  growing  in  the  vegetable  garden  and 
being  sold  at  the  roadside  market  and  at  the  grocery  store ;  they  saw  foods 
packaged  in  different  ways  at  the  grocery  store  than  at  the  roadside  market, 
etc. 

Review  and  summarize  with  the  children  all  the  trips  taken  to  study  about  food  so 
that  the  children  understand  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  in  the  growing 
of  food,  the  processing  of  food  for  marketing,  and  the  actual  selling  of  the 
food  in  stores  of  various  kinds. 

Look  at  the  can  of  vegetables  and  the  package  of  frozen  vegetables  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Talk  about  the  information  on  the  label  and  package. 

Read  the  directions  for  preparing  the  food  to  the  children. 

Comment  on  the  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  directions  for  preparing  frozen 
food  and  canned  food. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  why  there  are  differences  and  explain  the  differences 
if  they  do  no^  know  them. 

Open  the  can  of  vegetables  with  the  can  opener.  (Let  the  children  feel  the  move- 
ment of  the  opener  to  see  how  it  works.) 

Tell  the  children  to  listen  carefully  as  the  vegetables  are  poured  into  the  pan. 

Pour  the  contents  of  the  can  into  the  saucepan. 
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Have  the  children  tell  what  they  heard  (liquid  pouring). 

Tell  them  that  canned  foods  are  packed  in  liquids. 

Read  the  directions  on  the  can  to  the  children,  and  prepare  the  vegetables  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  the  children  taste  the  cooked  food. 

Then,  open  the  package  of  frozen  food. 

Let  the  children  feel  the  frozen  food  and  explain  to  them  how  food  is  frozen  for 
packaging  without  liquid. 

Then,  read  the  directions  on  the  package  to  the  children  and  prepare  the  frozen 
food  accordingly. 

Comment  on  the  different  amounts  of  time  required  for  cooking  frozen  and  canned 
foods  and  give  the  children  reasons  for  this  difference. 

Let  the  children  help  in  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  water  needed  to  cook 
the  frozen  food. 

Ask  the  children  why  they  did  not  need  to  add  water  to  the  canned  food  (it  has 
water  in  it  already). 

After  the  food  is  cooked,  let  the  children  taste  it  and  compare  the  taste  with  that  of 
the  canned  food. 

Ask  them  to  compare  the^  taste  of  the  cooked  food  with  the  raw  fruit  they  have 
eaten. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  explore  a  grocery  store  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  compare  canned  and  froz- 
en vegetables? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  a  vocabulary  related 
to  a  grocery  store  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  for  exploring  a  store  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  describe  different  ways  of  preparing  canned,  frozen,  and  fresh 
vegetables  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  grocery  stores  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  objectives  and  explanatory  paragraphs  in 
the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  f ollovdng  the  state- 
ment of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions  for  each 
list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Tape  experiences  of  the  trip 

2.  Make  a  grocery  list  for  dinner 

3.  Play  store 

4.  Create  commercials  for  favorite  foods 

5.  Do  arts  and  crafts  activities  related  to  food  and  store  keeping 

6.  Make  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  foods  children  can  name 

7.  Use  a  toy  cash  register 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  picnic 

2.  A  trip  to  a  roadside  or  farmer's  market 

3.  A  trip  to  a  fish  market 

4.  A  trip  to  a  public  cafeteria 

5.  A  trip  to  a  cannery  or  other  food  processing  plant 

6.  A  trip  to  a  vegetable  garden 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  THE  OUTDOORS 

I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  PASTURE 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  wild  plants) 

2.  Pruning  shears 

3.  Dandelions,  milkweeds,  cattails  (or  other  available  flowers) 

4.  Yardstick  and  ruler 

5.  Paint 

6.  Models  of  plants  (milkweed,  cattails,  or  other  available  flowers) 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  plants  and  seeds. 

b.  To  examine  real  plants  and  seeds. 

c.  To  compare  real  plants  and  seeds  with  models. 

d.  To  explore  the  pasture. 

e.  To  experience  seeing  plants  growing  in  their  natural  environment.  ^ 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  the  pasture,  plants,  and  seeds. 

c.  To  talk  with  the  farmer  about  his  pasture. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  understand  facts  related  to  the  trip  to  the  pasture. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  made  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  to  ideas  of  the  teacher,  the  farmer,  and  other  children. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  examine  plants,  stalks,  and  seeds. 

b.  To  compare  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  seeds,  and  stalks 
through  tactual  exploration. 

c.  To  pull  stalks  and  seeds  out  of  pods. 

d.  To  examine  and  manipulate  pruning  shears. 

e.  To  examine  models  of  plants  and  compare  them  to  real  plants. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  making  the  trip. 

b.  To  learn  the  correct  way  of  boarding  a  bus  or  an  automobile  when  making 
the  trip. 

c.  To  compare  the  directions  and  distances  with  those  of  previous  trips. 
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d.  To  crawl  under  the  fence  to  get  the  idea  of  "under"  and  of  height. 

e.  To  develop  awareness  of  the  terrain  by  walking  over  the  pasture. 

f.  To  develop  the  correct  techniques  for  traveling  outdoors. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  ^0  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  compare  and  understand  differences  in  various  plants  and  seeds, 

e.  To  compare  and  understand  differences  between  models  and  real  plants. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  emphasize  beginning  number  concepts  through  discussion 
of  "many"  seeds  and  comparison  of  heights  of  the  children  and  stalks  of 
cattail  and  corn. 

b.  Science :  To  emphasize  beginning  science  concepts  by  studying  the  charac- 
teristics of  plants  and  seeds  and  making  a  science  "notebook." 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  understand  the  relationships  of  ourselves  to  others,  i.e., 
our  correct  relationship  to  the  farmer. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

During  a  play  period,  help  the  children  to  find  dandelions  which  have  gone  to  seed 
on  the  schoolyard. 

Show  them  how  to  pick  the  dandelions  and  blow  the  seeds  away. 

As  they  do  this,  talk  with  them  about  plants  and  seeds  and  how  they  grow. 

Tell  them  that  some  wild  plants  are  called  weeds,  even  though  they  may  have 
blooms. 

Explain  that  seeds  come  from  the  blooms  of  certain  plants,  such  as  the  dandelion, 
and  that  when  the  wind  blows  these  seeds  fall  in  many  places  and  begin  to 
grow  into  plants. 

When  the  class  returns  to  their  room,  continue  the  discussion  of  plants  and  seeds. 

Read  sections  of  the  science  book  pertaining  to  plants  and  seeds  orally  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

If  possible,  read  other  stories  about  seeds  and  plants. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  story  of  Johnny  Appleseed  who  planted  the  seeds  of 
apples. 

Tell  them  that  seeds  often  fall  in  pastures  and  cause  wild  plants  (weeds)  to  grow 
there. 

Describe  a  pasture  as  a  place  where  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals  find  grass  and 
weeds  to  eat. 

Compare  the  pasture  with  a  field  and  a  yard. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  very  often  yards,  fields,  and  pastures  all  have  fences 
around  them,  but  that  yards  are  smaller  than  fields  or  pastures. 
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Explain,  further,  that  a  field  is  always  larger  than  a  yard  and  can  sometimes  be  as 

large  as  a  pasture. 
Tell  them  that  fields  are  used  for  growing  a  particular  crop,  while  a  pasture  has 

only  grass  and  weeds  for  animals  to  eat. 
Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  a  large  pasture  where  many  wild 

plants  with  seeds  grow. 

Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip: 

Let  the  children  choose  the  date,  time,  and  mode  of  transportation  for  the  trip. 
Explain  that  they  must  contact  the  farmer  to  ask  permission  to  visit  his  pasture 

and  cut  some  of  the  plants  growing  there. 
Let  the  class  choose  someone  to  call  the  farmer. 
Plan  to  take  pruning  shears  to  cut  the  plants  if  the  farmer  gives  permission  to  cut 

the  plants. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Familiarize  the  children  with  the  basic  concepts  of  plants  and  seeds. 

Explain  that  many  different  kinds  of  plants  grow  outdoors. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  some  plants  they  have  seen  growing  (trees,  vegetables, 

pumpkins,  dandehons). 
Help  them  to  understand  that  trees,  bushes,  flowers,  grass  and  weeds  are  all  called 

plants. 
Also,  explain  that  vegetables  and  fruits  come  from  plants. 

Tell  them  that  vegetables  and  fruits  come  from  plants  that  are  planted  in  special 
places  by  the  farmer  (vegetable  gardens,  orchards),  but  wild  plants  grow  in 
many  different  places  outdoors  and  that  they  are  not  planted  by  farmers. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  some  plants  that  grow  wild  (cattails,  milkweeds,  dande- 
lions, honeysuckle,  etc.). 
Discuss  the  fact  that  these  plants  are  often  found  in  pastures  and  along  ditch  banks 
or  roadsides  and  that  they  will  see  some  of  them  when  they  visit  the  pasture. 
Explain  that  some  of  these  plants  are  ripe  (full  of  seeds)  and  ready  to  pull  in  the 

fall. 
Continue  the  discussion  of  plants  and  seeds  by  telling  the  children  that  all  plants 

come  from  seeds. 
Explain  that  some  plants  come  from  seeds  which  have  been  planted,  but  that  plants 

growing  wild  come  from  seeds  which  are  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Recall  the  cattails  and  milkweeds  mentioned  earlier. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  know  what  these  plants  are  like. 
Describe  these  plants  to  them  and  show  models  of  them  if  possible. 
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Tell  them  that  the  flower  of  the  cattail  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  seeds,  but  the 
seeds  of  the  milkweed  plant  are  found  in  the  pods. 

Explain,  also,  that  the  stalk  of  the  cattail  and  milkweed  are  very  much  larger  than 
the  stems  of  flowers. 

During  the  trip: 

Review  with  the  children  previous  trips  they  have  taken  to  the  country  (if  trips 
were  taken). 

Be  sure  that  each  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  express  his  own  ideas  and 
thoughts  about  these  trips  and  that  he  listens  courteously  to  the  ideas  of 
others. 

Comment  on  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  children  and  encourage  them  to  make  com- 
parisons concerning  the  places  they  have  visited. 

Compare  the  directions  and  distance  to  the  pasture  with  directions  and  distances 
to  other  places  visited. 

Ask  the  children  to  give  the  reasons  for  making  this  trip  which  were  discussed  in 
class  and  ask  them  to  comment  on  what  they  expect  to  find  in  the  pasture. 

Keep  the  attention  of  the  children  focused  on  the  purposes  for  making  the  trip. 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Let  the  children  introduce  themselves  to  the  farmer  and  thank  him  for  letting  them 
visit  his  pasture. 

Help  the  children  to  explore  the  pasture  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Help  each  child  to  crawl  under  the  fence  surrounding  the  pasture. 

Comment  on  the  fact  that  the  pumpkin  field  also  had  a  fence  around  it  (if  this  trip 
was  taken)  and  ask  the  children  if  this  is  the  same  kind  of  fence  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  fences  around  the  pumpkin  field  and  other  kinds  of  fields 
help  keep  animals  out  of  the  field  and  away  from  the  crops,  while  the  fence 
around  the  pasture  keeps  the  animals  inside. 

Walk  through  the  pasture  with  the  children  and  let  them  examine  the  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weeds  growing  there. 

Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  can  find  the  milkweeds  and  cattails  (or  other  wild 
plants)  like  the  models  they  examined  and  discussed  in  class. 

Direct  the  children  to  the  plants,  if  they  are  unable  to  find  them,  and  let  each  child 
examine  and  study  them. 

Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  cut  some  of  the  plants. 

Let  them  examine  the  pruning  shears  before  cutting  the  plants. 

Have  each  child  hold  a  stalk  as  you  cut  it,  note  its  size  and  characteristics. 

ThVn,  help  the  children  find  the  cattails  or  flowers  and  examine  them  carefully. 
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Help  each  child  walk  between  the  cattails  or  other  plants  and,  as  they  do  this,  ask 
them  to  remember  the  tall  corn  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  compare  the 
heights  of  the  two  plants. 

Again,  let  each  of  the  children  hold  the  stalk  of  one  of  the  plants  as  you  cut  it. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  stalk. 

Let  the  children  help  to  carry  the  plants  back  to  the  bus  or  car. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Review  the  experiences  of  the  trip,  encouraging  the  children  to  express  their  own 

ideas  orally. 
Encourage  them  to  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

On  the  day  following  the  trip,  review  each  phase  of  the  trip. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  as  many  facts  as  they  can  remember  about  seeds  and 
plants. 

Write  these  down  for  the  children  and  help  them  to  make  a  science  "notebook." 

Let  the  children  examine  the  plants  they  brought  back  and  comment  on  their  like- 
ness and  difference. 

Also,  let  the  children  measure  the  stalks  and  compare  their  own  heights  to  that  of 
the  stalks. 

Take  the  milkweed  (if  they  found  some)  outside  and  let  the  children  open  the  pods, 
pull  out  the  seeds,  and  let  them  fly. 

Remind  the  children  of  the  things  they  learned  about  seeds  that  are  blown  by  the 
wind  (they  fall  to  the  ground  and  plants  grow  wild  from  them). 

Have  the  children  save  some  of  the  seeds  to  study  more  carefully. 

Have  them  save  the  pods  to  paint  and  use  for  decorations. 

When  the  cattails  (or  other  plants)  are  ready  to  burst,  have  the  children  take  them 
outside  and  pull  thousands  of  seeds  from  the  stalk. 

Let  each  child  study  and  examine  the  stalk  from  which  the  seeds  have  been  pulled, 
noting  the  differences  after  the  seeds  are  gone. 

Then,  have  them  pick  up  some  of  the  seeds  from  the  ground  and  place  them  in  a 
container  to  take  back  to  the  classroom. 

Keep  seeds  from  different  plants  in  the  classroom  and  use  them  in  teaching  the 
characteristics  of  seeds. 

Also,  invite  the  children  to  look  at  the  seeds  from  time  to  time  and  recall  their  ex- 
periences in  the  pasture. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 
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1.  Has  the  child  been  given  opportunities  to  learn  new  facts  about  plants  and 
seeds? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  opportunities  to  examine  real  plants  and  seeds? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  opportunities  to  compare  real  plants  and  seeds  with 
models? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  two  characteristics  of  plants  and/or  seeds? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  three  real  plants  through  tactual  exploration  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  identify  three  plants  through  tactual  exploration  of  models  ? 

The  checklist  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  paragraphs 
in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following  the  state- 
ment of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions  for  each 
list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Actiyities 

1.  Make  seed  pictures 

2.  Play  "Farmer  in  the  Dell" 

3.  Go  on  a  picnic 

4.  Study  The  Flower  Book 

5.  Make  clay  models  of  flowers 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  farm 

2.  A  trip  to  a  pumpkin  (or  other  crop)  field 

3.  A  trip  to  a  flower  garden 

4.  A  trip  to  a  variety  store  to  buy  models  of  flowers 

5.  A  trip  to  the  foothills 

6.  A  trip  to  a  pond 

II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  flowers) 

2.  Children's  song  books  (Songs  about  flowers) 

3.  Bulbs  (Daffodil,  tulip,  onion) 

4.  Flowers  (Daffodils) 

5.  Vases 

6.  Artificial  flowers  —  model  that  shows  petals,  leaves,  stems 

7.  Packages  of  flower  seeds  to  plant  in  the  school  yard 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  flowers  and  their  characteristics. 
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b.  To  examine  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

c.  To  compare  various  kinds  of  bulbs  and  seeds. 

d.  To  explore  the  various  ways  in  which  flowers  grow. 

e.  To  learn  about  different  places  flowers  are  planted  and  reasons  for  planting 

them  there. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  flowers. 

c.  To  talk  courteously  with  the  owners  of  flower  gardens  and  with  the  teacher 
and  other  students. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  the  characteristics  of  flowers,  plants 
and  seeds. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  times. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  the  teacher,  the  owners  of  flower  gar- 
dens, and  other  students. 

d.  To  listen  and  follow  directions  given  by  the  teacher  and  others  involved  in 
the  trip.  ^ 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills  ^ 

a.  To  tactually  examine  the  flowers  and  their  parts. 

b.  To  compare  the  parts  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  with  each  other  and  with 
models.  ' 

c.  To  compare  various  kinds  of  bulbs. 

d.  To  dig  earth  for  planting  seeds. 

e.  To  compare  artificial  and  real  flowers. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  making  the  trip. 

b.  To  practice  using  the  sighted  guide  technique  and  the  correct  procedures 
for  walking. 

c.  To  compare  directions  and  distances  with  those  of  previous  trips. 

d.  To  review  the  concept  of  "row." 

e.  To  learn  the  importance  of  being  careful  not  to  step  on  plants. 

f.  To  explore  the  fences  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  yards. 

g.  To  develop  skill  in  traveling  correctly  outdoors. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  decide  to  contact  the  owners  to  ask  permission  to  visit  their  garden. 

b.  To  decide  on  the  method  of  traveling  to  the  flower  gardens.  ^ 

c.  To  decide  to  buy  and  plant  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

d.  To  note  differences  and  reasons  for  them,  when  comparing  various  kinds  of 
flowers  or  comparing  flowers  with  models. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.   Arithmetic :  To  emphasize  the  number  concept  "many"  as  the  children  talk 
about  the  kinds  of  flowers. 
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b.  Science :  To  discuss  the  science  concepts  of  plant  needs  and  characteristics 
and  to  learn  about  seasons  for  planting  flowers. 

c.  Safety:  To  emphasize  proper  pedestrian  travel  and  other  travel  techniques. 

d.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  to  respect  the  property  of  others  and  to  relate  in 
a  socially  acceptable  way  with  others. 

Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  some  of  the  things  that  make  the  outdoors  beau- 
tiful (plants,  trees). 

Tell  them  that  flowers  also  make  the  outdoors  beautiful. 

Then,  bring  a  bouquet  of  flowers  (daffodils)  into  the  classroom. 

Invite  the  children  to  examine  the  vase  filled  with  flowers  and  examine  one  which 
has  been  pulled  out  of  the  vase. 

Then  tell  them  the  name  of  the  flowers  in  the  vase  and  explain  that  these  are  spring 
flowers. 

Explain  to  them  that  different  flowers  bloom  during  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
just  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  saw  in  the  foothills  change  during  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Have  them  learn  the  names  of  other  early  spring  flowers:  daffodils,  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, and  narcissus. 

Review  the  facts  the  children  have  learned  about  plants  and  seeds  and/or  learn 
new  facts  about  plants  and  seeds. 

Recall  that  the  plants  they  saw  growing  wild  in  the  pasture  and  foothills  grew 
from  seeds  (if  these  trips  were  taken). 

Then,  explain  to  the  children  that  some  early  spring  flowers  come  from  bulbs  and 
show  them  the  daffodil  and  tulip  bulbs. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  shape  of  the  bulbs  with  onions. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  all  flowers  have  petals,  leaves,  and  stems. 

Give  each  child  a  flower  and  have  him  find  the  flower's  petals,  leaves  and  stem.  If 
real  flowers  are  too  fragile,  show  the  children  a  model  of  a  flower. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  stem  with  the  stalk  of  the  milkweed  and  the  cattail 
studied  in  the  fall  (or  other  plants  studied). 

Help  the  children  conclude  that  different  kinds  of  flowers  have  different  shaped 
petals,  leaves,  and  stems. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  many  places  flowers  grow  (field,  pasture,  gardens, 
yards,  etc.). 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  flowers  growing  in  yards. 

Let  the  children  decide  which  flower  gardens  they  would  like  to  visit  and  ask  people 
who  have  gardens  for  permission  to  visit  and  examine  the  flowers. 

Let  the  children  decide  the  best  time  for  the  trip  and  the  best  way  to  reach  the  des- 
tination (walk  or  ride). 
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D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Review  with  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  plants  seen  on  previous  trips,  or  in 

other  places,  and  the  locations  in  which  they  grew. 
Review  the  facts  the  children  have  learned  about  flowers: 
Plants  need  soil,  water,  sun  and  air  to  grow. 
Flowers  are  plants. 

There  are  "many"  different  kinds  of  flowers;  such  as,  flowers  that  grow  in 
early  spring,  or  in  summer  or  in  fall ;  flowers  that  grow  outdoors  and  flow- 
ers that  grow  indoors ;  and  flowers  that  grow  from  bulbs,  and  flowers  that 
grow  from  seeds. 
Have  the  children  name  some  common  spring,  summer,  and  fall  flowers. 

During  the  trip : 

As  the  children  walk  or  ride  to  the  garden  discuss  the  directions  and  distances  trav- 
eled and  compare  to  previous  trips. 

Review  rules  for  being  a  good  pedestrian  learned  while  walking  to  the  grocery 
store. 

Review  safety  rules  for  entering  and  leaving  a  vehicle. 

When  they  reach  the  yard  where  the  flowers  are  growing,  have  the  children  find 
flowers  growing  near  a  fence  and  see  if  they  can  name  them. 

Call  attention  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  gardens. 

Help  children  to  examine  fences  around  the  yards  and  to  notice  the  shape  of  the 
fence. 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  where  they  have  seen  fences  on  previous  trips  (vegetable 
garden,  pasture)  and  for  what  they  were  used  (to  keep  animals  out,  or  to  keep 
them  in). 

Help  them  to  understand  that  fences  around  yards  are  often  used  to  add  beauty  to 
the  yard  as  well  as  to  protect  the  flowers. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  flowers  grow  in  rows,  just  as  the  vege- 
tables in  the  vegetable  garden  grew  in  rows. 

Review  the  concept  of  "rows." 

Explain  to  the  children  that  they  cannot  pick  these  flowers  as  they  did  in  the  pas- 
ture because  they  belong  to  someone  who  has  planted  them  in  a  particular  way 
for  particular  purposes. 

On  the  return  trip : 

Recall  the  experiences  of  the  trip  with  the  children. 

Encourage  them  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  these  experiences. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  some  flowers  they  might  like  to  plant  in  the  schoolyard. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  the  trip  to  the  flower  gardens  with  the  children. 

Recall  with  them  the  names  of  the  flowers  they  suggested  for  planting. 
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Then,  explain  that  they  must  look  at  the  schoolyard  and  decide  upon  the  best  place 
for  planting  the  flowers. 

Talk  with  them  about  methods  of  planting  bulbs  and  seeds  and  the  proper  time  of 
year  to  plant  them  (bulbs  in  the  fall,  seeds  in  the  spring). 

Plan  with  the  children  to  buy  at  a  nearby  store  flower  seeds  for  immediate  planting 
and  plan  to  buy  bulbs  in  the  fall  for  planting. 

Help  the  children  plant  the  seeds  purchased  at  the  store. 

Encourage  them  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  plants.  ., 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  examine  real  flowers  and 
note  their  characteristics? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  examine  the  parts  of  flow- 
ers, using  models  and  real  flowers? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  compare  various  kinds  of 
bulbs  and  seeds? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  the  parts  of  a  flower? 

2.  Can  the  child  discriminate  between  a  bulb  and  a  seed  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  two  places  where  flowers  grow? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G,  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Arrange  flowers  in  vases 

2.  Make  paper  flowers 

3.  Make  clay  models  of  flowers 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  greenhouse 

2.  A  trip  to  a  pasture 

3.  A  trip  to  a  fruit  orchard 

4.  A  trip  to  a  vegetable  garden 

5.  A  trip  to  a  florist  shop 

6.  A  trip  to  the  foothills 

7.  A  trip  to  the  pond 

8.  A  trip  to  a  nearby  store  to  buy  flower  seeds 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  DOWNTOWN 
I.   A  TRIP  TO  A  VARIETY  STORE 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  grooming) 

2.  Game  —  "This  is  the  Way  We  Comb  Our  Hair,"  etc.,  to  the  tune  of  "Here  We 
Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush" 

3.  Combs  and  hairbrushes 

4.  Washcloths,  towels,  bars  of  soap 

5.  Money  for  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste 

6.  Model  of  a  set  of  teeth 

7.  Shoeboxes  for  grooming  kits 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  good  grooming  and  its  importance. 

b.  To  learn  about  teeth. 

c.  To  meet  or  get  better  acquainted  with  the  nurse. 

d.  To  learn  about  the  many  kinds  of  stores  in  the  downtown  area  and  the 
variety  store  in  particular.  ' 

e.  To  learn  about  the  downtown  area:  arrangement  of  streets,  ^tc. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  grooming. 

c.  To  talk  courteously  with  the  manager  and  clerks  and  others  involved  in  the 
trip. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  good  grooming  procedures. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  time. 

c.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  different  kinds  of  stores. 

d.  To  listen  to  directions  for  traveling  correctly  in  stores. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 
a..  To  use  a  comb  and  hairbrush  correctly. 

b.  To  wash  own  hands  and  face. 

c.  To  brush  own  teeth. 

d.  To  recognize  coins. 

e.  To  examine  items  in  the  store. 
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5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  directions  to  the  store. 

b.  To  compare  distances  to  store  with  other  trips  taken. 

c.  To  learn  downtown  street  names. 

d.  To  practice  correct  procedures  for  traveling  downtown  and  in  crowded 
stores. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  decide  which  articles  to  buy. 

e.  To  decide  where  to  keep  articles  and  understand  reasons  for  having  a  spe- 
cific place  for  them. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  learn  to  recognize  the  value  of  coins ;  to  introduce  the  clock. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  about  teeth  and  their  care  and  growth. 

c.  Social  Studies:    To  learn  about  departments  and  specialization  within  a 
store. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  learn  about  good  grooming  practices  and  care  of  the 
teeth ;  to  review  safety  practices  for  walking  downtown. 

e.  Physical  Education  and  Music:  To  perform  a  singing  game  on  grooming 
practices. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Read  a  story  to  the  children  about  good  grooming,  showing  that  it  is  important  to 
be  neat  and  clean  and  how  boys  and  girls  get  ready  for  school. 

Play  the  game,  "This  is  the  Way  We  Comb  Our  Hair,"  etc. 

Talk  about  the  time  each  activity  might  be  performed. 

Have  the  children  bring  their  combs  and  brushes  to  school. 

Develop  with  the  children  ideas  about  combing  and  brushing  hair  correctly. 

Have  the  children  practice  combing  and  brushing  hair. 

Develop  with  the  children  ideas  about  washing  faces  and  hands  correctly. 

Have  washcloths,  towels,  and  soap  ready  for  the  children  to  practice  washing  faces 
and  hands. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  have  the  nurse  come  and  show  the  correct 
way  to  brush  teeth. 

Arrange  a  day  and  time  when  the  nurse  can  come. 

Have  the  children  invite  her  to  come  to  their  class. 

Have  the  nurse  use  the  model  of  a  set  of  teeth  to  demonstrate  the  correct  way  to 
brush  teeth. 

Have  the  nurse  talk  to  the  children  about  the  value  of  having  good  teeth  and  the 
importance  of  good  dental  hygiene. 
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Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  the  variety  store  to  buy  new  tooth- 
brushes to  keep  at  school. 

Have  the  children  ask  their  parents  for  money  to  buy  the  toothbrushes  (if  this  is 
permitted),  or  discuss  other  ways  of  getting  money  for  the  purchases. 

Continue  working  with  the  children  on  recognition  of  a  penny,  a  nickel,  a  dime  and 

the  value  of  each. 
Plan  with  the  children  the  best  time  and  the  best  way  to  go  to  the  variety  store. 
Explain  that  the  store  manager  must  be  contacted  for  permission  to  visit  the  store. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Be  sure  that  the  children  know  that  the  variety  store  is  one  kind  of  store  found 
downtown. 

Review  with  the  children  the  trip  to  the  pet  store  (if  the  trip  was  taken). 

Have  the  children  recall  the  noises  heard  in  the  downtown  area  and  in  the  pet  store. 

Recall  and  name  the  downtown  streets. 

Compare  the  distances  and  directions  traveled  to  the  variety  store  with  those  to 
the  pet  store. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  many  kinds  of  things  sold  in  a  variety  store. 

Be  sure  the  children  know  that  many  grownups  and  children  shop  in  the, variety 
store,  a  variety  store  has  many  different  departments,  and  that  different  items 
in  the  store  cost  different  amounts  of  money.  Comment  on  the  fact  that  they 
will  buy  only  grooming  items  even  though  other  items  are  available. 

Review  with  the  children  the  best  way  to  walk  through  a  crowded  store. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  correct  way  to  ask  the  clerk  for  items  to  be  bought. 

During  the  trip : 

Have  the  children  walk  slowly  through  the  store. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  size  of  the  store  with  the  pet  store,  or  with  other 
stores  they  may  have  visited. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  items  sold  in  the  variety  store  with  those  sold  at 

other  stores. 
Have  a  child  ask  the  clerk  where  to  find  the  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste. 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste  and  decide  which  kind  to 

buy. 
Let  each  child  buy  a  toothbrush  and  a  small  tube  of  toothpaste  and  take  care  of  his 

purchase  all  the  way  back  to  the  school. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  correct  way  to  brush  their  teeth. 

Let  the  children  use  the  new  toothbrushes  to  practice  brushing  their  teeth. 
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Talk  to  the  children  about  the  best  place  to  keep  their  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  each  like  to  make  a  grooming  kit. 

Help  each  child  make  a  grooming  kit  out  of  a  small  shoe  box. 

Have  the  children  place  their  grooming  items  in  the  box. 

Let  the  children  decide  on  the  best  time  of  day  to  use  the  grooming  kits. 

Help  each  child  to  learn  to  brush  his  teeth  correctly  each  day. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  good 
grooming  and  its  importance? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  teeth 
and  their  care  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  meeting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  nurse? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  which  are  important  in  good  grooming? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  the  steps  involved  in  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  talk  and  communicate  with  the  nurse  in  the  correct  social  man- 
ner? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Play  store 

2.  Tape  experiences  of  the  trip 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  which  can  be  purchased  at  the  variety  store 

Related  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  pet  store 

2.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store 

3.  A  trip  to  the  city  library 

4.  A  trip  to  a  roadside  market  or  a  farmer's  market 
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II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Materials  for  making  envelopes 

2.  Stamps  to  examine 

3.  Money  (Coins) 

4.  Commercial  valentines 

5.  Materials  for  making  valentines 

6.  Children's  song  books  (Songs  about  the  post  office,  songs  about  valentines) 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  explore  a  post  office  and  learn  about  its  arrangement. 

b.  To  learn  about  the  area  through  which  the  children  traveled  to  the  post 
office. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  many  services  provided  by  a  post  office. 

d.  To  learn  about  different  places  where  things  can  be  mailed. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  the  post  office. 

c.  To  speak  courteously  to  the  postman,  postmaster,  and  to  all  others  involved 
in  the  trip. 

d.  To  speak  courteously  and  clearly  on  the  telephone. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  post  offices  and  mailing  letters. 

b.  To  listen  to  directions  for  making  valentines  and  valentine  boxes. 

c.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  appropriate  times. 

d.  To  listen  to  a  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  post  office  to  aid  in 
travel. 

e.  To  listen  to  traffic  sounds  to  aid  in  travel  outside  the  post  office. 

f.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  the  postman,  postmaster,  clerk,  teach- 
er, and  other  children. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  materials  for  making  valentines  and  make  them. 

b.  To  make  the  envelope,  put  the  valentine  in,  and  paste  the  envelope  to  close 
it. 

c.  To  place  the  stamp  on  the  envelope  correctly. 

d.  To  identify  coins  tactually. 

e.  To  place  envelope  in  mailing  slot  correctly. 

f .  To  identify  different  areas  of  the  post  office  through  tactual  exploration. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  directions  to  the  post  office. 

b.  To  use  correct  techniques  for  getting  in  and  out  of  a  car  or  bus. 
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c.  To  practice  correct  procedures  for  being  good  pedestrians  (listening  for 
traffic  sounds,  being  attentive  to  the  terrain  over  which  you  are  traveling, 
etc.). 

d.  To  practice  correct  techniques  for  travel  inside  the  post  office  (trailing, 
opening  and  closing  doors,  etc.). 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  method  of  travel  to  take  to  the  post  office, 

c.  To  become  aware  of  different  kinds  of  mail,  the  different  cost  of  mailing  it, 
and  reasons  for  mailing  certain  things  differently  (air  mail  for  fast  service, 
etc.). 

d.  To  learn  that  things  can  be  mailed  in  different  places  (home,  school,  post 
office)  and  reasons  for  selecting  certain  places  for  mailing  certain  things. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  emphasize  concepts  of  weight  and  learn  about  money 
(coins). 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  community  helpers;  to  learn  to  relate  to 
others  in  social  situations;  to  learn  about  different  ways  of  transporting 
mail. 

c.  Health  and  Safety :  To  emphasize  safety  rules  for  travel. 

d.  Art :  To  make  valentines  and  valentine  boxes. 

e.  Music :  To  sing  valentine  songs. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Teach  the  children  some  songs  about  St.  Valentine's  Day  (or  other  holiday  songs) 
and  let  them  enjoy  singing  them. 

Ask  the  children  why  we  celebrate  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Help  them  to  understand 
that  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  friendship  day  and  that  it  is  kind  to  send  friendly 
messages  to  friends  on  that  day.  Explain  that  these  messages  are  called  valen- 
tines. 

Let  the  children  look  at  some  valentines,  examine  their  shape,  and  learn  some  of 
the  messages  expressed  in  them.  Point  out  that  many  are  heart  shaped  and 
that  all  are  very  pretty. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  valentines  reach  relatives  and  friends  (some  can  be 
given  to  them  at  home  or  in  school;  others  must  be  sent  through  the  mail). 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  make  some  valentines  to  send  to  a  relative  or  friend 
who  is  not  in  the  class  or  at  home. 

Let  the  children  make  valentines  from  construction  paper  and  decorate  them  with 
paper  doilies,  ribbon,  and  paper  flowers. 

Ask  each  child  to  tell  what  else  is  needed  before  the  valentine  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail  (an  envelope  and  an  address).  Help  them  make  envelopes  for  their 
valentines. 
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Ask  them  to  bring  from  home  the  address  of  the  friend  or  relative  to  whom  they 
wish  to  send  the  valentine. 

As  addresses  are  discussed,  help  the  children  learn  their  own  addresses  and  discuss 
with  them  the  importance  of  knowing  their  own  address. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  things  they  need  to  know  before  they  can  mail  their 
valentines : 

Where  to  place  the  address  on  the  valentine. 
Where  to  place  the  stamp. 
How  much  it  costs  to  mail  the  valentine. 
Where  to  get  the  stamps  and  mail  the  valentines. 

Ask  the  children  to  think  of  a  person  who  could  answer  their  questions  and  tell 
them  more  about  mailing  things  (Dostman). 

Tell  them  about  the  postman  who  delivers  mail  to  the  school  and  ask  if  they  would 
like  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  class  and  tell  them  about  mailing  things. 

Let  the  children  choose  one  of  the  class  members  to  ask  the  postman  to  visit  their 
class.  Stress  the  importance  of  courtesy  and  the  importance  of  explaining  to 
the  postman  what  they  would  like  to  know. 

When  the  postman  arrives,  have  the  children  greet  him  and  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  visit.  .        . 

Ask  the  postman  to  explain  the  following  facts  to  the  children: 

Valentines  must  be  placed  in  the  envelopes  and  envelopes  must  be  pasted  shut. 

(Teacher  can  help  the  children  perform  this  task.) 
Address  must  be  written  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  near  the  center  and  on 

the  right  side.    (Teacher  can  help  child  write  address  if  necessary.) 

Stamps  cost  ten  cents  each  and  one  stamp  must  be  placed  in  the  upper  right 

hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  stamps  which  cost  different  amounts  of  money  — 

air  mail,  special  delivery,  etc. 
Stamps  are  bought  at  the  post  office  and,  after  they  are  placed  on  valentines 

(or  letters),  the  valentines  are  mailed. 

Also,  ask  the  postman  to  explain  the  following  facts  about  post  offices: 

Describe  the  window  in  the  post  office  where  there  is  a  clerk  who  sells  stamps. 
Describe  the  slot  through  which  envelopes  are  pushed  when  they  are  mailed. 
Tell  about  all  postmen  who  deliver  mail  to  many  different  places. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  the  post  office  downtown. 

Let  them  talk  with  the  postman  and  plan  with  him  for  the  trip.    Encourage  them 
to  ask  him  who  must  be  contacted  to  get  permission  to  visit. 

When  the  postman  is  ready  to  leave,  let  each  child  thank  him  for  coming  to  the 
class  to  tell  them  about  mail  and  post  offices. 
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Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip ; 

Help  the  children  to  express  orally  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  the  trip  and  the 
reasons  for  making  the  trip. 

Let  them  choose  the  date,  time,  and  mode  of  travel  for  the  trip. 

Have  the  children  write  (dictate)  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  asking  permission  to 
visit  the  downtown  post  office.  If  there  is  not  enough  time  to  write,  let  the  chil- 
dren choose  one  member  of  the  class  to  call  the  postmaster. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  take  their  valentine,  buy  a  stamp  for  it,  and  mail  it. 

Ask  each  child  to  bring  the  proper  amount  of  money  to  buy  the  stamp  (if  possible). 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Review  the  following  facts  about  mail  and  post  offices  with  the  children : 

A  post  office  is  a  place  where  mail  is  taken  to  be  sent  away. 

People  also  go  to  the  post  office  to  get  mail  which  is  sent  to  them. 

Packages,  letters,  cards  (valentines),  and  papers  are  all  called  mail. 

The  heavier  mail  is  the  more  it  costs  to  mail  it.    (Review  concept  of  weight  if 
necessary.) 

The  postman  is  a  helper  who  brings  mail  to  the  school,  to  businesses,  and  to 
homes. 

The  main  post  office  is  located  downtown  and  branch  post  offices  are  located  in 
various  areas  of  large  cities.    (Review  concepts  of  location  if  necessary.) 

During  the  trip: 

Board  the  school  bus  (or  car)  and  have  each  child  hold  the  valentine  he  made. 

Talk  about  the  date  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  (February  14)  and  how  many  days  it  is 
until  that  day. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  ways  in  which  the  valentines  were  prepared  for  mail- 
ing. 

Let  the  children  discuss  the  location  of  the  post  office  and  the  directions  taken  to 
reach  it. 

Review  places  downtown  that  the  children  have  visited  and  compare  directions  and 
distances  traveled  with  direction  and  distance  traveled  to  the  post  office. 

Discuss  the  money  the  teacher  will  give  each  child  to  buy  the  stamp  to  place  on  the 
envelope.  Talk  about  the  differences  in  coins  (penny,  nickel,  dime  and 
quarter). 

Review  again  the  place  to  put  the  stamp  on  the  envelope. 

Tell  the  children  when  the  destination  is  reached. 
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When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Help  the  children  get  out  of  the  bus  or  car  correctly  and  use  the  correct  proce- 
dures for  walking  to  the  post  office.  Remind  them  of  the  importance  of  listen- 
ing to  traffic  sounds  and  being  aware  of  terrain  over  which  they  walk. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  correct  procedure  for  entering  the  door  of  the  post 
office,  walking  down  the  aisle,  and  going  to  the  window  (or  counter)  inside. 
Assist  children  who  may  need  help. 

When  the  children  are  inside  the  post  office,  let  the  children  ask  for  the  postmaster, 
introduce  themselves,  and  express  their  appreciation  to  him  for  allowing  them 
to  visit  the  post  office. 

Then,  let  each  child  buy  a  stamp,  place  it  on  the  envelope,  and  place  his  envelope  in 
the  correct  slot. 

Let  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  post  office  and  locate  the  counters  where 
clerks  work,  writing  counters,  boxes  where  mail  is  delivered  to  people,  boxes 
(or  slots)  where  letters  are  mailed,  etc. 

Ask  the  clerk  if  the  children  can  go  behind  the  window  (or  counter)  to  look  at  the 
big  bag  (or  box)  into  which  the  envelopes  fell  when  they  were  pushed  through 
the  slot,  and  to  look  at  the  packages  and  boxes  kept  on  shelves. 

Ask  the  clerk  to  tell  how  mail  is  taken  from  the  big  bag  (or  box)  and  placed  on 
trains  or  airplanes  and  taken  to  places  where  mail  is  sent. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  clerk  and  other  person- 
nel for  allowing  them  to  visit  and  learn  about  a  post  office. 

On  the  return  trip : 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  things  they  learned  while  visiting  the  post  office. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express,  in  their  own  words,  ideas  about  the  post  office 
and  the  things  they  saw  there. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  ideas  of  the  other  children,  the  post- 
master, the  teacher,  and  other  people  in  the  school  and  post  office. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  each  phase  of  the  trip  with  the  children  and  ask  if  they  remember  the  rea- 
sons for  each  of  the  activities. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  all  valentines  do  not  have  to  be  mailed  at  the  post  office. 
At  school,  children  usually  exchange  valentines  in  class. 

Let  them  make  a  pretty  valentine  box  to  place  all  the  valentines  which  come  to 
them  at  school. 

Let  the  children  choose  different  class  members  to  be  the  postman  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  and  deliver  the  valentines  at  school. 

Plan  to  visit  the  post  office  on  other  holidays  so  that  the  children  can  have  experi- 
ences of  sending  different  cards  at  appropriate  times. 
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Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  that  letters  and  cards  can  be  mailed  at 
school,  at  home,  or  in  mailboxes  at  other  places.  Explain  that  it  isn't  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  post  office  each  time  something  is  mailed. 

Let  the  children  write  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  thanking  him  for  helping  them  to 
understand  a  post  office. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  explore  a  post  office  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  services  of 
a  post  office  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  a  vocabulary  related 
to  a  post  office  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  correct  techniques  for  exploring  a  post  office  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  services  provided  by  a  post  office  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  a  post  office  correctly  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  cards  for  special  occasions 

2.  Build  a  make-believe  post  office  in  the  classroom  and  play  post  office 

3.  Write  cards  or  letters  to  friends  or  relatives 

4.  Prepare  a  package  for  mailing. 

5.  Invite  other  community  helpers  to  visit  the  class  and  tell  about  their  services. 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  fire  station 

2.  A  trip  to  the  police  station 

3.  A  trip  to  the  city  library 

4.  A  trip  to  the  pet  store 

5.  A  trip  to  the  variety  store 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  PLAY  AREAS 
I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  PLAYGROUND 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  children  playing  in  schoolyards) 

2.  Poems  about  playgrounds 

3.  Songs  about  playgrounds 

4.  Merry-go-round,  slide,  seesaw,  swing,  jungle  gym 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  various  playgrounds. 

b.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  each  piece  of  playground  equipment. 

c.  To  learn  about  outdoor  areas  through  which  children  travel  to  reach  differ- 
ent playgrounds.  ' 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  playgrounds  and  playground  equipment. 

c.  To  talk  with  the  principal  and  other  school  personnel  about  each  trip. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  playground  equipment  and  safety  rules. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  appropriate  times. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  the  teacher,  principal,  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  trips. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  and  compare  pieces  of  playground  equipment. 

b.  To  manipulate  different  pieces  of  equipment  correctly,  i.e.,  pushing  swings 
and  merry-go-rounds. 

c.  To  climb  ladders  to  the  slides  and  climb  onto  other  pieces  of  equipment. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  practice  correct  procedures  for  walking  to  nearby  school  playgrounds. 

b.  To  practice  correct  procedures  for  entering  and  leaving  a  bus  or  car. 

c.  To  learn  to  locate  each  piece  of  playground  equipment. 

d.  To  compare  distances  and  directions  traveled  to  each  playground. 

e.  To  learn  concepts  of  "up  and  down,"  "around  to  the  left,"  "around  to  the 
right,"  "back  and  forth,"  etc. 

f.  To  learn  techniques  for  getting  on  and  off  different  pieces  of  equipment 

correctly. 

g.  To  learn  to  identify  objects  by  shape  (shape  of  merry-go-round  is  round, 

etc.) 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  decide  upon  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  compare  different  pieces  of  equipment  and  understand  reasons  for  the 
ways  in  which  each  piece  is  constructed. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  count  the  pieces  of  equipment  and  develop  the  concept  of 
height. 

b.  Science:  To  experience  the  concepts  of  gravity,  centrifugal  force,  inertia, 
etc.    (Don't  spoil  the  fun  by  mentioning  these  concepts  by  name  now.) 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  discuss  the  need  for  recreational  areas  at  school  and  in 
the  city;  to  learn  that  all  children  enioy  playgrounds;  to  learn  to  interact 
socially  with  others. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  iearn  the  safety  rules  to  follow  when  playing  on  the 
playground. 

e.  Physical  Education:  To  play  rhythm  games  pertaining  to  playground 
equipment  and  play  on  the  equipment. 

f .  Music :  To  sing  songs  about  playgrounds. 

C.    Preoaration  and  Motivation 

Take  the  children  to  the  school  playground. 

Let  the  children  play  on  the  merry-go-round. 

Teach  them  to  push  the  merry-go-round  while  walking  around  it. 

Teach  them  to  step  "up"  to  get  on  the  merry-go-round  and  "down"  to  get  off. 

Help  the  children  see  the  importance  of  making  certain  the  merry-go-round  is  not 
moving  before  getting  on  or  off. 

Let  the  children  play  on  the  swing. 

Teach  them  to  sit  on  the  swing  board  and  hold  on  to  the  ropes. 

Teach  them  to  pump  the  swing  by  stretching  their  legs  out  in  front  when  they  are 
going  forward  and  bending  their  knees  when  they  are  going  back. 

Teach  the  children  to  wait  for  the  swing  to  slow  to  almost  a  stop  before  getting  off. 

Help  them  see  the  importance  of  not  walking  close  to  a  swing  when  someone  else 
is  swinging. 

Let  the  children  play  on  the  slide. 

Teach  them  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  slide,  pause,  sit  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  go  down  the  slide. 
Teach  them  to  follov/  the  slide  around  to  locate  the  ladder. 

Help  the  children  see  the  importance  of  waiting  until  others  are  off  the  slide  before 
sliding  down. 

Let  the  children  play  on  the  seesaw  with  a  friend. 
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Teach  them  to  sit  first  on  one  end  of  the  seesaw  and  then  on  the  other  to  make  it 

go. 
Help  them  see  the  importance  of  letting  the  seesaw  board  go  down  slowly  after 

getting  off  so  that  the  child  on  the  opposite  end  will  not  be  hurt. 
Let  the  children  play  on  the  jungle  gym. 

Have  them  to  climb  up  and  down,  go  in  and  out  and  around  the  jungle  gym. 
Teach  the  children  the  importance  of  locating  the  next  place  for  your  foot  before 

taking  the  next  step. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  other  playgrounds  at  schools  in  the 

neighborhood. 
Find  out  the  location  of  several  schools  in  the  neighborhood  and  call  the  principal 

of  each  to  arrange  an  appropriate  time  to  visit. 
Discuss  arrangements  for  the  visits  with  the  children. 

D,    Procedure 

Before  the  trip:  , 

Have  the  children  name  the  places  where  playgrounds  can  be  found  (schools  and 
parks). 

Ask  them  why  we  have  playgrounds  (so  that  children  in  cities  and  schools  will  have 
safe  places  to  play  and  because  all  children  like  playgrounds). 

Let  the  children  recall  the  various  kinds  of  playground  equipment  they  have  seen. 

Talk  to  them  about  the  particular  shape  and  characteristics  of  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment.   (Merry-go-rounds  are  round.)  , 

Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  the  movement  of  each  piece  of  playground 
equipment. 

Stress  the  vocabulary:  "around  to  the  right,"  "around  to  the  left,"  "up  and  down," 
"back  and  forth,"  etc. 

Review  with  the  children  the  safety  rules  which  they  should  observe  for  the  use  of 
each  piece  of  playground  equipment. 

During  the  trip: 

Walk  with  the  children  to  one  of  the  school  playgrounds  if  possible.  If  the  school 
playground  is  not  nearby,  take  a  car  or  bus. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  distances  and  directions  to  take  to  get  to  the  play- 
ground. 

When  the  school  is  reached,  let  the  children  meet  with  the  principal  and  thank  him 
for  letting  them  visit  the  playground. 

Have  the  children  look  at  each  piece  of  playground  equipment. 

Let  them  play  on  the  playground. 

Have  them  count  the  pieces  of  equipment  on  the  playground  they  are  visiting. 
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Have  the  children  compare  each  piece  of  equipment  with  the  pieces  at  their  own 
school. 

Emphasize  the  numerical  concept  "height"  and  the  vocabulary  "taller  than"  and 
"shorter  than." 

Return  with  the  children  to  the  school  and  review  the  trip  with  them. 

Plan  with  the  children  to  visit  another  playground  the  following  day. 

For  each  trip  to  a  playground  with  the  children,  talk  about  the  directions  and  dis- 
tances traveled,  look  at  the  equipment  and  play  on  the  playground,  and  make 
comparisons  between  that  playground  and  its  equipment  and  the  ones  visited 
previously. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Tell  stories  about  the  fun  children  have  on  playground  equipment. 

Have  the  children  learn  poems  and  songs  about  playgrounds. 

Play  rhythm  games  in  which  the  children  are  merry-go-rounds,  seesaws,  and 
swings. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  different 
kinds  of  playgrounds  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  exploring  different  types 
of  playground  equipment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  expressing  ideas  freely? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ties  of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  give  two  ways  in  which   school   playgrounds   and   park   play- 
grounds are  different? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  three  kinds  of  playground  equipment  through  tactual 
exploration? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  playgrounds  and  playground  equipment 
correctly  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.    Engage  in  other  recreational  activities  such  as  playing  ball,  swimming,  and 
horse  back  riding 
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2.  Study  book  of  pictures  (raised  representations)  of  playground  equipment  in 
Learning  through  Books 

3.  Make  a  book  of  "pictures"  about  playground  equipment 

4.  Make  clay  models  of  playground,  or  other  recreational  equipment 

5.  Make  up  a  story  about  a  visit  to  a  playground  or  park 

Related  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  park 

2.  A  trip  to  a  zoo 

3.  A  trip  to  a  swimming  pool 

4.  A  trip  to  a  ball  park 

II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  ZOO 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  zoo  animals) 

2.  Poems  about  zoo  animals 

3.  Songs  about  zoo  animals 

4.  Models  of  zoo  animals 

5.  Cardboard  boxes  to  be  used  for  making  cages 

6.  Modeling  clay 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  different  features  of  zoos. 

b.  To  learn  about  the  various  kinds  of  animals  and  how  they  live,  both  in  zoos 
and  in  their  natural  environment. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  habits  and  care  of  zoo  animals. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  zoos  and  zoo  animals. 

c.  To  talk  with  others  about  the  trip  and  the  things  observed. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  gain  information  about  zoos  and  zoo  animals. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  appropriate  times. 

c.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  lunch  that  is  to  be  taken  and  follow  directions  for 
helping  to  prepare  it. 

d.  To  listen  courteously  to  the  ideas  of  the  teacher,  the  zoo  keeper  and  others 

involved  in  the  trip. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  zoo  animals  when  possible  and  compare  them  to  models. 

b.  To  model  clay  animals. 
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c.  To  make  a  sack  lunch. 

d.  To  examine  cages  and  other  features  of  the  zoo. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  expand  the  idea  of  an  aisle. 

b.  To  explore  and  locate  various  types  of  zoo  areas. 

c.  To  learn  about  directions  and  distances  traveled. 

d.  To  learn  to  identify  and  locate  animals  by  the  sounds  they  make. 

e.  To  learn  to  travel  safely  in  zoo  areas. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  plan  the  lunch  and  understand  why  certain  kinds  of  food  can  be  taken 
and  other  kinds  cannot. 

e.  To  learn  why  certain  kinds  of  zoo  animals  are  kept  in  specific  kinds  of  en- 
closures. 

f.  To  learn  which  animals  can  be  touched  and  which  cannot  be  touched  and 

why. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  count  the  kinds  of  animals  seen ;  to  learn  concepts  of  height 

and  size. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  various  animals,  what  kinds  of 
homes  they  need  and  like,  and  the  care  they  need. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  discover  another  kind  of  recreation  area  in  the  city,  talk 
about  animals  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  learn  about  the  duties  of 
the  zookeeper. 

d.  Health  and  Safety:  To  discuss  the  danger  connected  with  wild  animals  and 
zoo  animals. 

e.  Physical  Education:  To  perform  the  bear  walk,  the  elephant  walk,  the 
camel  walk,  the  giraffe  walk,  etc. 

f .  Music :  To  sing  songs  about  zoo  animals. 

g.  Art:  To  make  zoo  animals  and  cages. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  name  places  they  have  visited  where  animals  are 

found  (pastures,  sometimes  in  a  park). 
Then,  ask  them  if  they  know  a  place  where  many  different  kinds  of  animals  are 

kept  (zoo). 
Explain  that  zoos  are  often  like  parks,  but  they  always  have  animals  and  parks  do 

not  always  have  animals. 
Recall  the  trip  to  the  park  (if  it  was  taken)  and  compare  the  park  with  a  zoo. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  as  many  animals  as  possible  that  they  would  expect  to  find 

in  a  zoo  (lion,  elephant,  giraffe,  camel,  etc.). 
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Help  the  children  imitate  the  growl  of  the  lion,  the  swinging  trunk  (nose)  of  the 

elephant  by  placing  their  two  hands  together,  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  by 

placing  their  two  hands  overhead,  and  humps  on  the  camel  by  placing  their 

two  hands  on  their  backs,  etc. 
Read  stories  and  poems  about  zoos  and  zoo  animals  to  the  children  and  teach  them 

songs  about  the  various  zoo  animals. 
Explain  that  many  towns  and  cities  have  zoos  and  that  there  are  several  very  large 

zoos  in  our  country  (San  Diego,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  etc.). 
Tell  the  children  about  a  very  large  zoo  near  their  home. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  the  zoo  in  their  town  or  in  a  nearby 

town. 
Make  plans  for  the  trip  with  the  children ;  decide  on  the  time  and  method  of  travel 

to  the  zoo. 
Write  a  letter  to  the  zoo  to  arrange  a  convenient  time  for  a  visit.    Let  the  children 

dictate  the  letter. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Have  the  children  recall  all  of  the  places  visited  where  children  can  see  animals  and 

have  fun  playing. 
Recall  the  location  of  each,  and  the  direction  and  distances  traveled  to  get  there. 
Review  the  following  facts  about  zoos  with  the  children : 

There  are  big  parks  where  many  different  animals  are  kept. 

These  big  parks  are  called  zoos. 

In  our  country  there  are  several  large  zoos. 

Smaller  zoos  are  located  in  many  cities  in  our  country. 

Many  people  visit  zoos  each  year. 

Children  can  learn  many  things  by  visiting  zoos. 

Many  animals  kept  in  zoos  are  wild. 

Sometimes  zoos  keep  farm  animals. 

There  are  large  buildings  where  the  animals  live. 

Some  animals  must  be  kept  in  cages;  others,  in  pens;  and  some,  in  open  corrals. 

Zoo  keepers  must  know  many  things  about  caring  for  the  animals. 

Zoos  have  picnic  areas  where  lunches  can  be  eaten,  just  as  parks  do. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  proper  care  of  zoo  a^^imals. 
Tell  them  that  wild  animals  cannot  live  in  zoos  unless  proper  care  is  taken  of  the 

animals. 

Be  sure  the  children  know  the  following  facts  about  the  zoo  animals : 
Lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  are  big,  wild  cats. 
These  animals  live  in  cages  and  eat  meat. 

The  elephant  is  a  very  large  animal  with  a  long  nose  called  a  trunk. 
Elephants  live  in  pens  and  eat  hay. 
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The  giraffe  is  an  animal  with  a  very  long  neck  which  makes  him  very  tall. 

Giraffes  eat  leaves  from  the  tops  of  trees. 

The  camel  has  a  hump  on  his  back. 

Camels  like  to  live  where  it  is  hot  and  dry. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  monkeys,  both  big  and  small. 

Monkeys  like  to  swing  from  tree  to  tree. 

Bears  may  appear  to  be  tame,  but  they  are  really  wild. 

Bears  like  to  eat  berries  and  honey. 

Have  the  children  become  acquainted  with  the  different  sounds  these  animals  make 
—  by  listening  to  recordings  of  animal  sounds. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  eat  lunch  at  the  zoo. 

Let  them  plan  and  make  a  lunch  to  eat  at  the  zoo. 

During  the  trip : 

Review  ideas  about  the  zoo  and  zoo  animals  which  the  children  have  learned  dur- 
ing the  study. 

Sing  songs  about  zoo  animals  which  the  children  have  learned. 

Make  up  a  riddle  about  zoo  animals  and  ask  the  children.  (The  first  child  to  guess 
gets  to  make  up  a  riddle  of  his  own  to  ask  the  other  children.) 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Let  the  children  introduce  themselves  to  the  zookeeper  and  thank  him  for  letting 
them  visit  the  zoo. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  different  animals  are  kept  in  different  parts  of  the  zoo 
because  some  wild  animals  cannot  live  together. 

Find  the  big  building  where  all  of  the  big  cats  are  kept. 

Draw  the  children's  attention  to  the  cages  and  the  aisles  where  it  is  safe  for  them 
to  stand. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  too  near  the  cages  and  that  they 
must  never  put  their  hands  in  the  cages  because  wild  animals  are  often  danger- 
ous. 

Describe  the  animals  to  the  children  and  explain  what  they  are  doing. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  sounds  they  make. 

Then,  go  to  the  pen  where  the  elephants  are  kept. 

Describe  the  elephants  and  explain  what  they  are  doing. 

Let  the  children  listen  to  the  elephants  crunching  the  hay. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  sounds  of  the  big  cats  they  heard  in  the  recording  to 
the  sounds  the  elephants  make. 

Go  to  the  corral  where  the  giraffes  are  kept. 

Describe  the  giraffes  and  explain  what  they  are  doing. 

Tell  the  children  that  giraffes  make  very  little  noise. 
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Go  to  the  corral  where  the  camels  are  kept. 

Describe  the  camels  and  explain  what  they  are  doing. 

Then,  go  to  the  monkey  house. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  monkeys,  some  are  small 
and  some  are  large. 

Describe  the  monkeys  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Ask  the  caretaker  if  there  are  tame  monkeys  for  the  children  to  hold.  There  may 
be  a  children's  zoo  where  the  children  can  examine  baby  animals  or  tame  ani- 
mals of  many  kinds. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  monkeys  chatter. 

Go  to  the  bear  cages. 

Describe  the  black,  brown,  and  g  .izzly  bears  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  to  the  sounds  the  bears  make. 

Tell  them-  that  bears  can  be  very  dangerous  animals. 

Then,  take  the  children  to  the  picnic  area  of  the  zoo  so  that  they  can  eat  their 
lunch. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Let  each  child  tell  about  his  favorite  animal  and  try  to  imitate  the  sound  this  ani- 
mal makes.  ^ 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  orally. 

Talk  about  the  various  animals  in  the  zoo  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  follow  safety 
rules  around  them. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Have  the  children  name  and  count  the  various  kinds  of  animals  seen  on  the  trip  to 
the  zoo. 

Show  the  children  models  of  the  animals  seen  at  the  zoo  and  notice  their  differences 
and  likenesses. 

Let  the  children  make  zoo  animals  out  of  modeling  clay  and  cages,  etc.  out  of  boxes. 

Have  the  children  compare  one  species  with  another,  telling  what  they  eat,  the 
sounds  they  make,  etc. 

Review  the  songs  which  the  children  learned  about  the  zoo  animals. 

Have  the  children  do  the  bear,  elephant,  camel,  and  giraffe  walk  in  physical  educa- 
tion class. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.    Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  fea- 
tures of  a  zoo? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  zoo  animals? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  habits 
and  care  of  zoo  animals? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  a  zoo  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  describe  the  natural  habitat  of  two  different  zoo  animals  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  tell  how  to  care  for  one  zoo  animal? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Take  care  of  a  pet  at  school  or  at  home 

2.  Go  to  a  circus  and  observe  circus  animals 

3.  Put  on  a  circus  at  school 

4.  Have  a  school  pet  show 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  park 

2.  A  trip  to  a  pet  store 

3.  A  trip  to  a  farm 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Supplementary  Lesson  Plans 

LEARNING  ABOUT  FOOD 

I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  vegetables  and  gardens) 

2.  Containers :  sacks,  buckets,  baskets 

3.  Vegetables 

4.  Plastic  vegetables  for  comparison  with  real  vegetables 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  vegetables  grow  in  a  vegetable  garden. 

b.  To  explore  a  vegetable  garden. 

c.  To  learn  how  otlier  kinds  of  foods  are  grown.  / 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  vegetables  and  gardens. 

c.  To  express  appreciation  to  the  farmer  and  to  others  involved  in  the  trip. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  lo  learn  facts  about  vegetables  and  gardens. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  to  the  vegetable  garden  and  carry  them  out 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

c.  To  listen  to  the  description  of  the  vegetable  garden  to  get  aid  for  travel. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  different  kinds  of  vegetables  according  to  size,  shape,  or  weight. 

b.  To  pull,  pick,  and  dig  vegetables. 

c.  To  place  vegetables  in  containers  after  they  are  gathered. 

d.  To  select  appropriate  containers  through  tactual  exploration. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  making  the  trip. 

b.  To  learn  the  correct  way  of  boarding  bus,  or  automobile,  when  making  the 

trip. 

c.  To  learn  the  concept  of  "row"  by  walking  up  and  down  the  "rows '  m  the 

vegetable  garden. 

d.  To  learn  the  correct  procedure  for  travel  in  the  outdoors. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  choose  the  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  on  the  kind  of  container  for  gathering  vegetables. 

d.  To  decide  upon  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

e.  To  relate  vegetables  in  the  garden  to  those  eaten  at  home  or  at  school. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  and  discuss  amounts,  sizes,  and  weights  of  the 
vegetables. 

b.  Science:  To  discuss  the  way  various  vegetables  grow  —  carrots  and  pota- 
toes are  root  vegetables,  lettuce  and  cabbage  are  leaf  vegetables,  etc. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  learn  what  a  farmer  does  for  a  living. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  talk  about  the  importance  of  eating  vegetables. 

e.  Physical  Education  and  Music:  To  play  games  like  "Farmer  in  the  Dell." 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  they  eat  at  lunch,  both 

raw  and  cooked. 
Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  take  a  trip  to  see  where  vegetables  grow. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  new  and  exciting  experiences  they  will  have 

on  the  trip,  and  the  things  they  will  learn  about  vegetables. 
Help  each  child  to  express  orally  some  of  the  things  he  might  expect  to  do  on  this 

trip. 
Have  them  sing  about  food,  particularly  vegetables. 
Have  the  children  play  such  games  as  "Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
Plan  with  the  children  the  date,  time,  and  mode  of  transportation  for  the  trip. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  the  farmer  must  be  contacted  and  that  they  must  ask 

permission  to  visit  his  vegetable  garden. 
Tell  the  children  that  they  will  be  able  to  gather  some  of  the  vegetables  to  bring 

back  to  school  if  the  farmer  gives  them  permission  to  do  so. 
Let  each  child  choose  a  container  for  gathering  vegetables. 

D.  Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Talk  with  the  children  about  vegetables  and  where  they  are  grown. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  where  vegetable  gardens  are  located. 
Read  several  stories  about  vegetable  gardens  to  them. 

Let  the  children  express  their  own  ideas  about  vegetable  gardens;  what  they  are 
like,  where  they  are  located,  etc. 
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During  the  trip: 

Review  with  the  children  the  experiences  they  will  have  on  this  trip. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  fact  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables 

which  they  will  see  and  that  these  vegetables  grow  in  rows. 
Talk  about  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  eating. 
Explain  that  some  vegetables  can  be  eaten  raw  while  others  must  be  cooked. 

When  the  destination  is  reached : 

Let  the  children  greet  the  farmer  and  thank  him  for  allowing  them  to  visit  his 

garden. 
Help  each  child  walk  up  and  down  the  rows. 
Help  them  understand  how  vegetables  grow  in  rows.     Explain  that  many  other 

things  grow  in  rows,  or  can  be  arranged  in  rows. 
Help  each  child  identify  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  he  sees  through  tactual 

exploration  of  size  and  shape. 
Let  each  child  pull  carrots  and  onions;  pick  beans,  tomatoes  and  peas;  and  dig 

potatoes. 
Show  each  child  how  to  place  the  vegetables  he  gathers  in  the  container  he  chose  to 

bring  with  him. 
Help  each  child  to  count  the  vegetables  as  he  puts  them  into  the  container. 
Discuss  the  differences  in  the  size,  texture,  and  shape  of  the  vegetables  with  the 

children. 
Provide  some  time  for  the  children  to  look  carefully  at  stalks  of  corn. 
Let  each  child  measure  himself  with  the  stalk  of  corn. 
When  each  child  understands  the  relationship  of  his  height  to  the  stalk  of  corn, 

have  him  pull  the  corn  from  the  stalk  and  put  it  into  the  container. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Discuss  the  actual  experiences  of  the  trip.    Ask  each  child  to  tell  whether  or  not  he 

did  the  things  he  planned  to  do. 
Ask  him  to  tell  what  he  liked  best  about  the  trip  and  to  tell  at  least  one  new  thing  he 

learned.    Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  and  to  give  their 

own  reactions  to  the  experiences  they  had  on  this  trip. 

E.    Folio w-Up  Teaching 

Write  a  thank-you  note  to  the  farmer. 

Review  with  the  children  the  experiences  they  have  had  and  the  things  they 

learned  at  the  Vegetable  garden. 
Write  down  the  ideas  the  children  express  as  they  talk,  to  be  read  later  in  class. 
Discuss  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  that  were  gathered. 
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Have  the  children  examine  them  and  sort  them  according  to  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences. 

Let  the  children  compare  the  real  vegetables  with  plastic  models  of  vegetables  by 
examining  them  tactually  and  noticing  likenesses  and  differences. 

Call  attention  to  the  differences  between  the  plastic  models  and  the  real  vegetables. 

Let  the  children  help  to  prepare  some  of  the  vegetables  for  eating. 

Have  each  child  taste  the  vegetables  and  comment  on  the  difference  in  the  texture 
and  taste  after  cooking. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  vegetables  grow 
in  a  vegetable  garden? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  exploring  a  vegetable 
garden? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  other  kinds  of 
foods  grow? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  explain  how  one  vegetable  grows  in  the  vegetable  garden  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  explain  the  general  organization  of  a  vegetable  garden  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  tell  how  one  other  kind  of  food  grows  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Plant  a  vegetable  garden  in  school 

2.  Read  about  the  importance  of  vegetables  in  a  science  book 

3.  Plan  a  balanced  meal 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  roadside  market 

2.  A  trip  to  the  orchard 

3.  A  trip  to  the  pumpkin  field 

4.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store 
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II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  PUMPKIN  FIELD 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  Halloween  and  Jack-0-Lanterns) 

2.  Children's  song  book  (Songs  about  Halloween  and  Jack-0-Lanterns) 

3.  Duncan,  Betty.    Touch  and  Tell,  A  Readiness  Book  for  Future  Braille  Read- 
ers; American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Revised,  1969. 

4.  Pumpkins 

5.  Paring  knives 
b.  Glue 

7.  Heavy  paper 

8.  Blocks  or  objects  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  —  square,  rectangle,  triangle. 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  gather  and  work  with  real  pumpkins. 

b.  To  explore  a  field. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  different  uses  of  fences. 

d.  To  learn  about  the  different  kinds  of  things  which  grow  outdoors. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  pumpkins  and  fields. 

c.  To  talk  with  the  farmer  about  the  pumpkin  field. 

d.  To  describe  the  things  seen  at  the  pumpkin  field. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  pumpkins  and  fields. 

b.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  the  outdoors. 

c.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  time. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  explore  pumpkins  for  comparison  of  sizes. 

b.  To  tactually  explore  pumpkins  to  determine  the  shape  and  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

c.  To  pull  pumpkins  from  the  vine. 

d.  To  tactually  explore  fences  and  other  parts  of  the  field. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  the  pumpkin  field. 

b.  To  learn  and  practice  the  correct  procedure  for  boarding  a  bus  or  automo- 
bile, when  making  the  trip. 

c.  To  compare  distances  traveled  to  the  pumpkin  field  and  the  vegetable  gar- 
den. 
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d.  To  explore  the  pumpkin  field  and  note  the  roughness  of  the  terrain.  (Help 
the  children  to  observe  carefully  the  nature  of  the  terrain  over  which  they 
travel.) 

e.  To  examine  the  fence  which  encloses  the  field  and  observe  the  shape  of  the 
field,  the  fence,  and  corners. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  choose  the  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  relate  ideas  gained  from  this  trip  to  ideas  gained  from  other  trips. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  work  with  concepts  of  amount,  size,  weights,  and  geometric 
shapes. 

b.  Science :  To  discuss  kinds  of  foods  and  how  they  grow. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  talk  about  the  work  of  the  farmer  and  selling  vege- 
tables to  earn  money. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  discuss  the  food  value  of  pumpkins. 

e.  Music :  To  sing  songs  about  Halloween  and  Jack-0-Lanterns. 

f.  Art:  To  make  pumpkin  seed  pictures. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  gathering  of  food  in  the  fall. 

Talk  about  the  different  kinds  of  food  which  can  be  gathered  in  the  fall. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  first  holiday  which  comes  in  the  fall  (Halloween). 

Ask  them  to  name  the  food  associated  with  Halloween  (pumpkins). 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  a  big  field  and  see  pumpkins  growing. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  be  able  to  bring  a  pumpkin  back  to  school  with  them 
if  the  farmer  gives  them  permission. 

Have  the  children  tell  what  they  make  out  of  the  pumpkins  (Jack-0-Lanterns,  pies). 

Talk  about  funny  pumpkin  faces  called  Jack-0-Lanterns. 

Read  stories  about  Halloween  and  Jack-0-Lanterns  to  the  children. 

Have  the  children  sing  songs  about  Jack-0-Lanterns  and  Halloween. 

Help  the  children  to  curl  their  bodies  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  (pumpkin)  and  roll  one 
way  and  then  the  other  to  the  music. 

Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip : 

Help  them  to  express  orally  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  this  particular  trip. 

Have  the  children  choose  the  date,  time,  and  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  trip. 

Explain  that  the  farmer  must  be  contacted  and  arrangements  must  be  made  with 
him  for  the  visit. 
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D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Talk  with  the  children  about  fields. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  many  vegetables  are  needed,  planting  is  done  in 

fields. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  fields  are  much  larger  than  gardens  and  that,  often, 

only  one  kind  of  food  is  grown  in  a  field. 
Ask  the  children  to  recall  the  visit  to  the  vegetable  garden  (if  the  trip  was  taken). 
Let  the  children  tell  what  they  remember  about  the  garden  (many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables grew  there). 
Tell  the  children  that  the  field  they  will  visit  will  be  much  larger  than  the  vegetable 

garden  and  that  only  pumpkins  grow  there. 
Help  the  children  to  develop  a  vocabulary  to  use  in  speaking  about  a  field:  country, 

fence,  farmer,  autumn,  fall,  harvest. 
Encourage  the  children  to  use  this  vocabulary  in  planning  f  ol'  the  trip. 
Discuss  with  the  children  the  following  facts  about  the  pumpkins  they  will  see : 

Pumpkins  are  many  different  sizes. 

They  grow  on  long  vines  which  also  have  leaves. 

Pumpkins  are  gathered  by  pulling  them  off  the  vines. 
Help  the  children  to  remember  that  they  pulled  other  vegetables  to  gather  them 

and  that  some  of  these  vegetables  also  grew  on  vines  (beans). 
Talk  to  the  children  about  the  shape  of  the  pumpkins  —  they  are  round  with  a 

heavy  stem. 

During  the  trip  to  the  pumpkin  field: 

Review  with  the  children  their  experiences  on  the  trip  to  the  vegetable  garden. 

Reinforce  the  children's  concepts  of  distance  and  directions  by  comparing  the  dis- 
tance and  directions  traveled  to  the  vegetable  garden  and  to  the  pumpkin  field. 

Help  the  children  to  think  through  and  express  orally  the  experiences  they  expect 
to  have  on  this  trip. 

When  the  destination  is  reached : 

Let  the  children  greet  the  farmer  and  thank  him  for  allowing  them  to  visit  his 

pumpkin  field. 
Help  each  child  to  walk  through  the  field  and  stoop  down  to  examine  the  pumpkin 

plants. 
Focus  the  child's  attention  on  the  facts  about  pumpkins  which  were  discussed 

earlier. 
Have  the  children  compare  the  sizes  of  different  pumpkins  and  point  out  the  fact 

that  all  pumpkins  are  not  the  same  size. 

Have  the  children  find  the  long  vines  on  which  the  pumpkins  grow. 
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Help  the  children  to  distinguish  vines,  leaves,  and  pumpkins. 

Help  the  children  to  become  familiar  with  the  shape  of  a  pumpkin  and  draw  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  large  and  small  pumpkins  are  round  with  a 
heavy  stem. 

Let  the  children  ask  the  farmer  if  they  can  pick  some  pumpkins  to  take  back  to 
school. 

Show  the  children  how  to  gather  pumpkins  by  pulling  them  off  the  vine. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  thoughts  and  ideas  about  size, 
amount,  and  weight  of  the  pumpkins  as  they  examine  them. 

Discuss  with  the  children  foods  which  grow  on  vines. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  other  foods  which  grow  on  vines  (beans,  grapes,  etc.). 

Help  the  children  recall  the  vegetables  that  they  cooked  after  returning  from  the 

vegetable  garden. 
Ask  the  children  to  think  of  ways  in  which  pumpkins  can  be  prepared  for  eating. 

Tell  the  children  that  extra  pumpkins  will  be  gathered  for  cooking  when  they  re- 
turn to  school. 

Direct  the  children's  attention  to  the  terrain  (rough,  with  clods  of  dirt)  as  they 
walk  around  the  field. 

Help  the  children  walk  along  the  fence  and  learn  that  this  fence  surrounds  the 
field. 

Discuss  the  shape  of  the  field  and  the  shape  of  the  fence  which  surrounds  it. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  fence  keeps  animals  out  of  the  field  so  that  they  will 
not  eat  the  food  growing  there. 

On  the  return  trip : 

Let  the  children  hold  some  of  the  pumpkins  and  encourage  them  to  express  orally 
their  feeling  and  ideas  about  the  things  they  have  learned  about  fields  and 
about  pumpkins. 

Ask  the  children  to  give  their  ideas  about  why  the  farmer  grows  food  and  what  he 
does  with  it  after  he  has  grown  it. 

Bring  in  the  idea  that  farmers  sell  the  food  to  help  them  earn  money,  just  as  some 
of  the  children's  parents  work  in  offices,  etc.,  to  earn  money. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Have  the  children  sit  on  the  floor  holding  the  pumpkins  while  each  phase  of  the 
trip  is  reviewed  in  consecutive  order. 

Let  the  children  recreate,  orally,  the  events  of  the  trip  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred. 

As  the  children  speak,  write  down  the  events  they  describe  to  be  read  later  in  class. 

Review  the  facts  the  children  learned  about  pumpkins. 
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Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  make  Jack-0-Lanterns  from  some  of  the 

pumpkins. 
Cut  off  the  top  of  the  pumpkins  (let  children  follow  the  movement  of  your  hands  in 

order  to  understand  the  procedure). 
Ask  the  children  to  place  their  hands  inside  the  pumpkin  and  scoop  out  the  many 

seeds. 
Before  carving  the  face,  let  children  decide  on  the  shapes  to  be  used  for  eyes,  nose, 

and  mouth  (circle,  square,  triangle). 
Let  the  children  compare  these  shapes  with  blocks  or  objects  of  different  shapes. 
Also  let  the  children  who  would  like  to  do  so,  find  these  shapes  in  Vols.  I  and  II  of 

the  Touch  and  Tell  Reading  Readiness  Series. 
Have  the  children  wash  and  cut  one  pumpkin  into  small  pieces  and  bake  it. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  taste  it  after  it  is  cooked. 
Compare  the  taste  of  the  cooked  pumpkin  with  and  without  spices  normally  used  in 

pumpkin  pie. 
Help  the  children  glue  pumpkin  seeds  on  heavy  cardboard  to  make  seed  pictures. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  gather  and  work  with  a 
real  pumpkin? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  exploring  a  field? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  different 
uses  offences? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  pick  a  pumpkin  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  making  a  Jack- 
0-Lantern? 

2.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  correct  procedure  for  exploring  a  field? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  two  different  uses  for  fences? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  seed  pictures 

2.  Play  "Farmer  in  the  Dell" 
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3.  Talk  about  harvest  time  and  methods  of  harvesting  various  crops 

4.  Have  a  Halloween  party 

5.  Have  a  party  and  serve  pumpkin  pie 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store 

2.  A  trip  to  the  apple  orchard 

3.  A  trip  to  the  roadside  market 

4.  A  trip  to  the  vegetable  garden 

5.  A  trip  to  the  flower  garden 

III.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  ROADSIDE  MARKET 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  and  stories  about  apples) 

2.  Children's  song  book 

3.  Apples 

4.  Models  of  apples  and  other  fruits 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  what  happens  to  food  after  it  is  gathered. 

b.  To  learn  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  stores  in  the  community. 

c.  To  learn  that  different  kinds  of  food  are  sold  in  different  kinds  of  stores. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  apples  and  roadside  markets. 

c.  To  orally  describe  things  seen  at  the  roadside  market. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  roadside  markets. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  time. 

c.  To  listen  to  the  ideas  of  the  owner  of  the  market,  the  teacher,  and  other  stu- 
dents. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  different  kinds  of  food  at  the  roadside  market  through  tactual 
exploration. 

b.  To  identify  and  manipulate  coins  (pennies)  used  to  buy  apples. 

c.  To  examine  different  foods  to  compare  sizes  and  weights. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  the  roadside  market. 

b.  To  practice  the  correct  procedure  for  boarding  the  bus,  or  automobile, 
when  making  the  trip. 
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c    To  learn  the  location  of  the  roadside  market  -  beside  a  busy  highway, 
d.  To  learn  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  traffic  after  getting  off  the  bus,  or  auto- 
mobile,  before  walking  to  the  market. 

6.   To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  CriticaUy 

a    To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b*   To  choose  the  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c*  To  decide  to  buy  an  apple  with  the  ten  pennies  brought  from  home. 

d    To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

e"  To  decide  which  child  will  carry  the  sack  of  apples  back  to  school. 

f ;   To  relate  the  growing  apples  seen  in  the  orchard  to  the  apples  seen  m  the 
market. 
7    To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 
'    a.   Arithmetic:  To  count  the  pennies,  learn  the  value  of  money,  and  compare 

sizes,  shapes,  weights,  and  amounts.  .  -^    '      i   f.  ^„^ 

b    Science:  To  discover  seasonal  changes  in  closing  of  roadside  markets  dur- 

*  inff  winter  and  characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  produce. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  discuss  buying  and  selling  foods  and  the  various  kinds 
of  stores  where  this  is  done.  „      .      .     t.       a 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  eating  fresh  produce. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Begin  a  discussion  with  the  children  regarding  the  trip  to  the  pumpkin  field  (or 

other  place  where  food  is  grown). 
Ask  the  children  to  try  to  remember  what  the  farmer  does  with  food  grown  in  his 

field  after  it  is  gathered  (sells  it). 
Ask  each  child  to  tell  where  he  thinks  the  farmer  sells  the  food. 
Encourage  the  children  to  name  as  many  places  for  selling  the  food  as  possible. 
Tell  the  children  that  many  farmers  take  the  food  they  grow  to  a  roadside  market 

to  sell  it. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  the  roadside  market  is  a  special  kind  of  store. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  a  roadside  market  where  the  farmer 

might  take  the  pumpkins  he  grows  to  be  sold. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  fact  that  many  things  can  be  found  at  a  roadside 

Ask  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  what  they  might  see  at  this  kind 

of  store. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  plan  to  buy  something  when  they  visit  the 

roadside  market. 
Tell  the  children  that  they  must  have  money  to  make  the  purchases. 
Help  them  write  a  note  to  their  parents  asking  for  ten  pennies  to  take  with  them 

to  the  roadside  market. 
Show  the  children  ten  pennies  and  help  the  children  count  them. 
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Plan  with  the  children  for  the  trip: 

Let  the  children  choose  the  date,  time  and  mode  of  transportation  for  the  trip. 

Explain  that  the  owner  of  the  roadside  market  must  be  contacted  and  they  must 
ask  permission  to  visit  the  market. 

Help  each  child  to  express  orally  what  he  expects  to  see  at  the  market  and  what  he 
would  like  to  buy  with  his  ten  pennies. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip: 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  stores  where  food  can  be 
bought. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  a  roadside  market  is  often  located  near  a  busy  high- 
way and  that  the  location  makes  it  easy  for  people  to  stop  and  buy  food  there. 

Describe  a  roadside  market  for  the  children  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
an  open  shed  where  customers  walk  around  outside  to  select  the  foods  they 
want. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  a  grocery  store  to  a  roadside  market. 

Emphasize  the  vocabulary  pertaining  to  a  market  or  store :  clerk,  counter,  scales, 
money,  cash  register. 

Review  with  the  children  previous  trips  they  have  taken  and  the  purpose  for  mak- 
ing the  trips  (to  the  vegetable  garden  and  the  pumpkin  field). 

Help  the  children  remember  that  farmers  sell  their  vegetables,  pumpkins,  and  other 
foods  they  grow  and  that  they  sometimes  sell  them  to  a  roadside  market. 

Let  the  children  name  the  kinds  of  food  they  might  find  at  the  roadside  market : 
potatoes,  onions,  squash,  pumpkins,  apples. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  find  these  foods  in  different  kinds  of  containers  at 
the  market:  large  bushel  baskets,  long  burlap  sacks,  big  boxes,  etc. 

Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  children  the  fact  that  roadside  markets  usually  sell 
only  fresh  foods  that  farmers  bring  there,  not  canned  or  frozen  food  such  as 
that  sold  at  a  grocery  store. 

During  the  trip: 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  visits  to  the  country  and  why  they  were  made  (to 
learn  how  food  is  grown  and  what  happens  to  it  after  it  is  gathered). 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  they  will  now  see  food  which  has  been  gath- 
ered and  is  now  ready  to  be  sold. 

Have  the  children  compare  distance  traveled  and  directions  to  the  roadside  mar- 
ket with  previous  trips. 

When  the  destination  is  reached : 

Ask  each  child  to  stand  near  the  bus  after  getting  off  and  listen  carefully  to  the 
passing  traffic. 
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Call  attention  to  the  kinds  of  sounds  being  heard  and  explain  to  the  children  the 
ways  these  sounds  can  be  used  to  help  them  walk  safely  to  the  market. 

Walk  with  the  children  to  the  market. 

Let  the  children  greet  the  owner  of  the  market  and  thank  him  for  allowing  them  to 

visit. 
Let  the  children  walk  around  the  market  to  examine  and  try  to  identify  the  many 

different  kinds  of  food  which  are  there. 
Help  the  children  to  become  aware  of  the  many  different  sizes,  textures,  and 

shapes  of  the  food  they  see. 
Encourage  the  children  to  walk  around  the  big  piles  of  pumpkins  and  squash,  lift 

the  different  sizes,  and  compare  the  weights,  shapes,  and  sizes  of  these  foods. 
Point  out  to  the  children  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  squash  and  that  this  food 

grows  in  different  shapes. 
Re-emphasize  for  the  children  the  location  of  the  market  (beside  a  busy  highway) 

and  the  fact  that  this  is  an  open  market. 
Help  the  children  find  the  big  baskets  of  apples  and  tell  them  that  they  may  each 

buy  an  apple  with  the  money  they  brought  with  them. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  everything  that  is  bought  costs  money. 
Help  each  child  pay  for  one  apple. 
Ask  the  clerk  to  put  all  the  apples  into  one  sack. 

Invite  each  child  to  lift  the  sack  of  apples  and  note  the  weight  of  the  sack. 
Ask  one  child  to  be  responsible  for  taking  the  sack  of  apples  back  to  the  classroom. 
Let  the  children  thank  the  owner  of  the  market  for  allowing  them  to  visit. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  experiences  they  had  on  the  trip  to  the  roadside  mar- 
ket. 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  the  things  things  they  wanted  to  do  on  the  trip. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  were  able  to  accomplish  these  things. 

Ask  the  children  to  express  orally  the  reasons  they  feel  they  were,  or  were  not,  able 
to  accomplish  their  goals. 

Ask  each  child  to  tell  about  the  one  thing  he  liked  best  about  the  trip. 

Write  down  these  ideas  to  read  later  in  class. 

Put  the  sack  of  apples  which  the  children  bought  on  the  table  beside  a  tray. 

Let  each  child  take  an  apple  from  the  sack,  place  it  on  the  tray,  and  describe  the 
fruit. 

Have  the  children  find  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  apple. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  real  fruit  with  a  model  of  an  apple,  noting  likeness 
and  difference. 
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Have  the  children  examine  models  of  other  fruit  and  identify  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  different  fruits. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  eat  their  apples. 

Have  them  wash  their  fruit  carefully  before  eating. 

After  they  have  finished  eating,  ask  them  to  compare  the  apple  seeds  with  the 
pumpkin  seeds  they  used  in  making  pictures  after  visiting  the  pumpkin  patch. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  what  happens  to 
food  after  it  is  gathered? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  stores  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  different  kinds 
of  food  are  sold  in  different  kinds  of  stores  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  tell  two  things  that  happen  to  food  after  it  is  gathered  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  two  different  kinds  of  stores  in  the  environment  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  two  things  which  are  sold  in  different  kinds  of  stores  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Go  on  a  picnic 

2.  Make  an  arrangement  of  fruit  in  a  bowl  for  the  classroom 

3.  Plant  a  tree 

4.  Tape  the  experiences  of  the  trip 

5.  Create  commercials  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

6.  Dramatize  the  role  of  the  owner  and  the  role  of  a  clerk  at  the  roadside  market 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  grocery  store 

2.  A  trip  to  the  apple  orchard 

3.  A  trip  to  the  vegetable  garden 

4.  A  trip  to  the  flower  garden 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  THE  OUTDOORS 
I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  FOOTHILLS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  plants,  trees,  and  the  outdoors) 

2.  Poems  about  leaves 

3.  Creative  dance  music  for  depicting  leaves  whirling  and  falling 

4.  Songs  about  leaves 

5.  Branches  covered  with  leaves 

6.  Pruning  shears 

7.  Containers  in  which  to  keep  branches 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  characteristics  of  trees  and  leaves. 

b.  To  examine  real  leaves  and  trees. 

c.  To  explore  the  foothills. 

d.  To  compare  the  foothills  to  the  pasture,  schoolyard,  and  orchard. 

e.  To  experience  seeing  trees  gTOwing  in  their  natural  environment. 

f.  To  hear  sounds  of  nature. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills  „    ,  -. 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  foothills,  outdoors,  trees,  leaves,  branches, 

etc. 

c.  To  describe  the  many  things  seen  in  the  foothills,  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  trees,  leaves,  branches,  etc 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  appropriate  times. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

d.  To  listen  to  the  different  sounds  heard  in  the  foothills. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  examine  the  trees,  leaves,  branches,  etc. 

b.  To  compare  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  leaves,  etc. 

c.  To  compare  fresh  and  dry  leaves  and  branches. 

d.  To  examine  containers  for  holding  leaves  and  branches. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  making  the  trip. 

b.  To  practice  boarding  a  bus  or  automobile  correctly. 
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c.  To  compare  the  directions  and  distances  with  those  of  previous  trips. 

d.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  terrain  by  walking  up  and  down  the  foot- 
hills. 

e.  To  demonstrate  the  idea  of  a  "path"  and  what  happens  when  one  gets  off 
the  "path." 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  relate  ideas  about  the  schoolyard  and  the  foothills. 

e.  To  relate  ideas  gained  on  other  trips  to  ideas  gained  on  this  trip. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  emphasize  number  concepts  through  discussion  of  "many" 
trees,  etc.  and  comparison  of  sizes  of  different  branches,  etc. 

b.  Science :  To  emphasize  science  concepts  through  investigation  of  charac- 
teristics of  different  trees,  leaves,  etc.  and  the  discussion  of  seasonal 
changes. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  emphasize  social  studies  concepts  through  an  awareness 
of  differences  in  terrain  and  the  different  uses  which  must  be  made  of  such 
land. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Begin  a  discussion  about  beauty  and  things  around  us  which  create  beauty. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  things  in  the  classroom  which  make  it  beautiful. 

Then,  help  the  children  to  further  develop  a  feeling  for  beauty  by  stressing  that 
many  things  are  beautiful,  including  the  outdoors. 

Have  the  children  name  as  many  things  as  they  can  that  make  the  outdoors  beau- 
tiful (trees,  plants,  flowers,  etc.). 

Ask  them  to  tell  some  ways  in  which  they  think  that  trees  make  the  outdoors  beau- 
tiful. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  trees  make  the  outdoors 
beautiful  is  the  change  in  the  color  of  leaves  in  the  fall. 

Tell  them  that  the  color  of  the  leaves  changes  in  the  fall  because  they  die  and  that 
new,  living  leaves  are  green. 

D.  Procedure 
Before  the  trip : 

Go  out  into  the  schoolyard  with  the  children  and  let  them  pick  leaves  from  trees 
growing  there. 

Have  them  examine  the  leaves  and  tell  whether  they  think  they  are  new,  living 
leaves  or  older,  dead  leaves. 
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Point  out  that  new  leaves  are  soft  and  that  dead  leaves  are  dry  and  brittle. 
Acquaint  the  children  with  the  names  of  some  trees  which  grow  in  their  area: 

maple,  elm,  oak,  etc. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  trees  can  be  identified  by  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  size 

of  the  trees,  and  the  way  in  which  the  branches  grow. 
Ask  them  to  compare  the  leaves  they  picked  in  the  schoolyard  and  help  them  to 

identify  the  kinds  of  trees  from  which  they  came. 

Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  the  foothills  to  see  the  different 

kinds  of  trees  which  grow  there. 
Tell  them  that  they  may  bring  back  branches  covered  with  leaves  to  decorate  the 

room  and  make  it  more  beautiful. 
Plan  with  the  children  the  best  time  to  go  to  the  foothills  and  the  conveyance  to 

take. 

During  the  trip: 

Review  with  the  children  the  reasons  for  making  the  trip  (to  learn  about  trees  and 
plants  which  grow  wild  on  the  hills  and  make  the  outdoors  beautiful). 

Recall  with  the  children  the  names  of  the  trees  they  found  growing  in  the  school- 
yard. 

Ask  them  to  recall  the  kinds  of  plants  they  saw  growing  wild  in  the  pasture  and 
ask  if  they  remember  what  caused  the  plants  to  grow  wild  (the  seeds  are 
blown  by  the  wind). 

Explain  to  them  that  they  will  see  trees  and  plants  which  grow  wild  on  the  hillside 
when  they  reach  the  foothills  and  that  these  trees  and  plants  grow  wild  for  the 
same  reason  as  those  in  the  pasture. 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Help  each  child  to  walk  in  the  narrow  pathway  up  the  hillside. 

As  they  walk  up  the  pathway,  have  them  compare  the  rough  terrain  with  that  of 

the  pasture  they  visited. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  climbing  low  "hills"  and  explain  that 

hills  are  low  enough  to  be  climbed  easily. 
Discuss  the  differences  between  mountains  and  hills  with  the  children  and  tell  them 

that  most  mountains  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  climb. 
Point  out  the  many  different  plants,  including  trees  and  bushes,  growing  in  the 

foothills. 
Guide  the  children  to  the  trees  growing  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  and  let  them 

examine  the  leaves,  trunk  and  branches. 
Then  have  them  compare  these  trees  with  the  trees  they  saw  in  the  schoolyard  and 

the  apple  orchard. 
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Talk  with  them  about  what  the  trees  might  be  like  at  different  times  of  the  year  and 
ask  them  to  suggest  changes  which  would  occur  in  the  foothills  during  differ- 
ent seasons. 

Make  the  children  aware  of  the  many  sounds  which  occur  in  the  outdoors  such  as 
bird  calls  and  the  sound  of  the  blowing  wind  in  the  trees. 

Help  each  child  break  off  a  medium-sized  branch  covered  with  red  maple  leaves 
(pruning  shears  may  be  used  if  necessary,  and  other  kinds  of  branches  may  be 
substituted  if  maple  trees  are  not  available). 

Have  them  carry  the  branches  back  to  the  car  or  bus  and  place  them  in  the  back  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  to  the  school. 

On  the  return  trip : 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  experiences  they  have  had  in  the  foothills. 

Encourage  them  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  the  things  they  have  learned  on 
this  trip. 

Ask  them  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  the  leaves  and  branches  they  have  brought 
back  can  be  used  to  make  their  classroom  beautiful. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  each  phase  of  the  trip  to  the  foothills  with  the  class. 

Have  the  children  examine  the  leaves  on  the  branches  they  brought  back. 

Show  the  class  various  containers  for  holding  the  branches  and  let  them  choose  one 
of  an  appropriate  size  to  hold  the  branches  and  leaves. 

Place  a  big  bouquet  of  the  branches  on  a  table  in  the  classroom. 

Encourage  the  children  to  look  at  the  bouquet  each  morning  and  to  note  any 
changes  which  may  have  occurred. 

Ask  the  children  to  invite  other  groups  in  school  to  see  the  big  bouquet. 

Keep  the  bouquet  until  the  leaves  are  dry  and  let  the  children  listen  to  the  leaves 
rustle  as  the  branches  are  shaken. 

Then,  let  the  children  pull  all  of  the  leaves  off  and  study  the  bare  branches. 

As  a  culminating  activity,  read  poems  and  stories  about  leaves  and  trees,  help  the 
children  learn  songs  about  them,  and  teach  them  how  to  depict  leaves  whirling 
and  falling  through  creative  dance. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.    Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  the  characteristics 
of  trees  and  leaves  ? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  examining  real  leaves  and 

trees  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  exploring  the  foothills? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  the  characteristics  of  trees  and  leaves? 

2.  Can  the  child  explain  the  differences  between  real  leaves  and  trees  and  the 
models  they  examined? 

3.  Can  the  child  describe  his  experiences  v/hile  exploring  the  foothills? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Plant  a  tree 

2.  Tape  the  experiences  of  the  trip 

3.  Learn  a  poem  about  a  tree 

4.  Learn  a  song  about  trees  and  the  wind 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  pond 

2.  A  trip  to  the  zoo 

3.  A  trip  to  the  park 

4.  A  trip  to  a  forest  preserve 

5.  A  trip  to  a  flower  garden 

6.  A  trip  to  a  vegetable  garden 

II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  POND 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  ducks) 

2.  Songs  about  ducks 

3.  Real  or  stuffed  models  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds 

4.  Sandtable 

5.  Bowl 

6.  Small  plastic  duck 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.    To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  learn  about  different  bodies  of  water,  their  characteristics  and  uses. 
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b.  To  learn  about  water  birds,  particulary  ducks  and  geese,  and  their  charac- 
teristics. 

c.  To  examine  plants  growing  near  and  in  the  pond. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  ponds,  water  plants,  and  water  animals. 

c.  To  describe  characteristics  of  a  pond  and  animals  found  there. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  ponds,  water  plants,  and  animals. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  time. 

c.  To  listen  to  the  sounds  heard  at  the  pond. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  examine  rocks,  plants,  trees,  etc. 

b.  To  examine  and  compare  characteristics  of  water  birds  and  other  birds. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Skills 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  to  be  taken  in  making  the  trip. 

b.  To  practice  boarding  a  bus  or  automobile  correctly. 

c.  To  compare  the  directions  and  distances  with  those  of  previous  trips. 

d.  To  develop  techniques  of  sound  localization  by  listening  to  rocks  splashing 
in  the  water. 

e.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  pond  and  other  bodies  of  water. 

f.  To  develop  ideas  of  the  size  and  shapes  of  ponds. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  which  plant  to  bring  back  to  school. 

c.  To  compare  animals  at  the  pond  with  other  animals. 

d.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  why  certain  animals  live  near  the  water. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  introduce  the  number  concepts  of  "depth,"  "size,"  "shape." 

b.  Science:   To  investigate  the  characteristics  of  rocks,  plants,  trees,  water 
birds,  etc. 

c.  Safety :  To  emphasize  safety  rules  related  to  water. 


C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Go  outside  with  the  children  after  a  rainstorm  and  let  them  investigate  the  many 
puddles  left  by  the  rain. 

As  the  children  investigate  the  puddles,  emphasize  and  develop  the  numerical  con- 
cept of  "depth." 
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Then,  explain  to  the  children  that  there  are  many  different  bodies  of  water  such  as: 

A  ditch,  which  is  a  long,  narrow  body  of  running  water 

A  river,  which  is  a  long,  wide  body  of  running  water 

A  pond,  which  is  a  small  body  of  still  water 
Discuss  the  importance  of  water  and  have  the  children  name  as  many  uses  for  wa- 
ter as  possible,  such  as : 

All  people  must  have  water  to  drink. 

All  plants  must  have  water  to  grow. 

Some  farmers  water  gardens  and  fields  with  water  from  ditches. 

Animals  must  have  water  to  drink. 

People  get  food  from  bodies  of  water  (fish).  ^ 

Some  animals  get  food  from  bodies  of  water. 
Tell  the  children  that  some  kinds  of  birds  like  to  swim. 
Have  the  children  name  some  birds  which  swim  (ducks  and  geese). 
Describe  these  animals  for  the  children. 
Then,  show  real  or  stuffed  models  and  compare  characteristics:  webbed  feet,  large 

beak,  waxy  feathers,  etc. 
To  arouse  their  interest  further : 

Help  the  children  do  the  duck  walk  in  physical  education  classes. 

Read  stories  about  ducks  to  the  children. 

Teach  the  children  songs  about  ducks. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  a  larger  body  of  water  called  a  pond,  and 

perhaps,  some  ducks. 
Tell  the  children  where  different  ponds  are  located. 

Let  the  children  decide  which  pond  they  think  would  be  most  interesting  to  see. 
Plan  with  the  children  the  best  time  to  go  to  the  pond  and  the  conveyance  to  take. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Familiarize  the  children  with  the  basic  concepts  of  ponds  and  plants  growing  near 

them. 
Explain  that  ponds  are  many  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
Explain,  also,  that  some  ponds  are  very  deep  and  other  ponds  are  shallow. 
Illustrate  the  concepts  of  ''shallow"  and  ''deep"  by  asking  the  children  to  think  of  a 

swimming  pool  to  which  they  have  been  and  then,  compare  this  pool  with  the 

puddles  they  saw  in  the  schoolyard. 
Also,  tell  the  children  that  many  trees  and  plants  grow  wild  near  the  pond. 
Ask  them  to  name  other  places  they  have  visited  where  plants  grew  wild  (pasture, 

foothills). 
Tell  the  children  that  seeds  are  carried  to  the  pond  by  the  wind,  just  as  they  were 

carried  to  the  pasture  and  foothills  by  the  wind. 
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Also,  discuss  the  fact  that  some  plants  grow  around  the  edges  of  the  pond  and  some 
actually  grow  in  the  pond. 

During  the  trip : 

Review  with  the  children  the  purposes  for  the  trip  —  to  see  what  a  pond  is  like,  to 

examine  plants  growing  there,  to  find  birds  that  swim. 
Talk  to  the  children  about  the  directions  and  distances  traveled  to  the  pond  and 

compare  these  with  other  trips  they  have  taken. 
Ask  the  children  to  think  about  the  times  they  have  waded  in  water. 
Let  them  take  turns  telling  how  the  water  felt. 
Ask  them  if  they  think  they  can  wade  in  the  pond  (not  unless  it  is  a  very  shallow 

pond  which  is  safe  for  wading). 
Talk  about  water  safety  rules  with  the  children. 

When  the  destination  is  reached : 

First,  let  the  children  crouch  down  and  put  their  hands  in  the  water  and  ask  them 
to  notice  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

Also,  help  the  children  find  rocks  to  throw  into  the  water  and  listen  to  the  splashing 
of  the  water. 

Tell  them  to  face  the  direction  in  which  they  heard  the  splashing. 

Explain  that  sounds  such  as  splashing  water  can  help  them  to  locate  many  things. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  walk  around  the  pond  and  notice  its  size  and  shape. 

As  you  walk,  recall  that  plants  grow  in  and  near  the  water  and  help  the  children  to 
find  and  examine  some  of  these  plants. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  water  plants  with  the  plants  they  picked  in  the  pas- 
ture. 

Then,  let  the  children  choose  a  water  plant  to  take  back  to  school. 

On  the  return  trip : 

Review  with  the  children  the  many  things  they  saw  at  the  pond. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  the  thing  they  liked  most  about  the  pond. 

Have  them  name  as  many  things  as  they  can  remember  that  they  have  seen  and 
learned  about  during  their  trips  to  the  outdoors. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Recall  the  experiences  of  the  trip  to  the  pond. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  make  a  model  of  a  pond  on  the  sandtable. 

Have  the  children  dig  a  big  hole  in  the  sand,  place  a  big  bowl  filled  with  water  in 
the  hole,  bring  the  sand  up  around  the  bowl,  and  put  a  plastic  duck  in  the 
water. 
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Have  the  children  compare  the  sandtable  models  with  the  real  pond  and  ducks. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  differences  in  ponds  such  as: 

There  are  big  and  small  ponds. 
Ponds  are  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
Some  ponds  are  deep  and  some  are  shallow. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  different 
bodies  of  water  and  their  characteristics? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  water  birds? 
B.   Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  examining  plants  grow- 
ing near  the  pond  and  in  the  pond  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  bodies  of  water  and  their  characteristics? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  two  different  water  birds  and  describe  them? 

3!    Can  the  child  name  two  different  plants  growing  near  the  pond  or  in  the  pond? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Learn  songs  and  poems  about  a  pond 

2.  Examine  the  landf  orms  of  a  pond  and  other  bodies  of  water,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind 

3.  Decorate  the  room  with  plants  brought  back  from  the  pond 

4.  Get  an  aquarium  for  the  classroom 

5.  Make  clay  models  of  some  of  the  pond  animals 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  foothills 

2.  A  trip  to  the  zoo 

3.  A  trip  to  the  pasture 

4.  A  trip  to  a  pumpkin  field 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  DOWNTOWN 

I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  PET  STORE 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  pets  and  their  care) 

2.  Songs  about  pets 

3.  Kitten,  puppy,  or  other  pets 

4.  Cage  or  other  suitable  enclosure  for  a  classroom  pet 

5.  Furnishings  for  the  enclosure 

6.  Money 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  various  kinds  of  pets  and  their  care. 

b.  To  review  the  various  kinds  of  stores  in  the  downtown  area  and  what  they 
sell. 

c.  To  experience  dealing  with  a  clerk  and  making  a  purchase. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  pets  and  to  the  downtown  area. 

c.  To  talk  with  the  clerk  about  the  animals  and  the  store. 

In  addition  to  building  vocabulary,  this  lesson  also  encourages  the  use  of  a 
modulated  voice  so  that  the  animals  will  not  be  frightened.  This  is  especially 
important  for  the  children  to  remember  when  they  are  excited  since  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  raise  the  voice  when  one  is  excited. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  pets  and  the  downtown  area. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  for  the  trip  and  carry  them  out  at  the  appropriate  time. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  explanation  of  the  clerk. 

d.  To  listen  to  sounds  made  by  the  animals. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  examine  and  play  with  the  various  pets,  their  enclosures,  toys, 
food,  etc. 

b.  To  experience  handling  money  collected  for  the  pet. 

c.  To  tactually  examine  the  different  parts  of  the  pet  store. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  directions  and  streets  to  be  taken  to  the  pet  store. 

b.  To  learn  the  location  of  other  stores  downtown  and  clues  for  finding  them. 
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c.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  many  sounds  heard  in  the  downtown  area. 

d.  To  learn  safety  rules  for  walking  in  the  downtown  area. 

e.  To  review  the  procedures  for  entering  and  moving  around  in  a  crowded 
store. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  decide  which  pet  to  get  for  the  school  room  and  how  to  buy  it. 

e.  To  decide  on  a  name  for  the  pet. 

f.  To  schedule  the  care  of  the  pet. 

g.  To  decide  when  to  go  to  the  pet  store. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  emphasize  the  numerical  concepts  of  "more"  and  "less"  by 
talking  about  money  for  the  pet. 

b.  Science :  To  discuss  the  care  and  characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  pets. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  notice  the  specialization  of  the  various  kinds  of  stores 
observed  and  the  fundamental  economic  procedures  involved  in  making  a 
purchase. 

d.  Health  and  Safety :  To  observe  rules  of  good  health  and  safety  in  the  feed- 
ing and  handling  of  a  pet;  and  to  learn  rules  for  travel  in  the  downtown 

area. 

e.  Physical  Education :   To  have  the  children  imitate  the  movement  of  pets  to 

music. 

f.  Music:  To  teach  the  children  songs  about  pets. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Begin  a  discussion  about  the  many  kinds  of  pets  children  may  have. 

Ask  the  children  who  have  pets  at  home  to  tell  the  class  about  them. 

Then,  read  stories  aloud  about  other  children  who  have  pets. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  have  some  of  their  classmates  bring  a  pet  to 
school  for  one  day. 

Before  the  pets  are  brought  to  school,  discuss  the  safety  rules  which  must  be  ob- 
served around  strange  pets  (do  not  touch  them  if  they  are  excited  or  fright- 
ened; always  approach  a  strange  pet  quietly  and  carefully). 

Then,  let  one  child  bring  a  kitten  to  school  one  day  and  another  child  bring  a  puppy 
to  school  another  day. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  think  that  a  kitten  or  a  puppy  would  make  a  good  classroom 
pet.    (No,  they  require  too  much  care.) 

Help  them  to  realize  that  only  certain  kinds  of  pets  can  live  in  a  classroom. 

See  how  many  pets  the  children  can  name  which  would  be  suit  ble  for  life  in  a 
classroom :  rabbits,  turtles,  birds,  fish,  hamsters,  toads,  snakes,  etc. 
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Then,  tell  the  class  about  a  little  parakeet  or  other  pet  who  once  lived  in  a  class- 
room. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  enjoy  having  a  pet  to  care  for  in  school. 

Let  them  decide  which  pet  would  be  interesting  to  have  in  the  classroom,  and  have 
them  think  about  the  needs  of  the  pet  they  have  chosen. 

Stress  the  importance  of  caring  for  animals  properly  and  ask  the  children  how  the 
class  can  find  out  the  proper  ways  of  caring  for  the  chosen  pet,  such  as  talking 
to  someone  who  owns  or  sells  such  pets  and  getting  a  book  on  pet  care. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  pet  care  also  involves  having  a  proper  place 
for  the  pet  to  live  in  the  classroom. 

Then,  help  them  decide  where  to  get  a  cage  or  other  suitable  enclosure  for  the 
chosen  pet  and  the  necessary  furnishings  for  it. 

Ask  the  children  where  the  class  could  buy  a  pet  for  their  room. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  pets  are  bought  at  a  pet  store. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  money  to  help  pay  for  the  pet. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  a  pet  store  and  see  some  of  the  pets. 

Help  the  children  decide  what  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  visit :  Call  the 
owner  of  the  pet  store,  and  ask  permission  to  visit  the  store.  Ask  about  the 
price  of  the  chosen  pet. 

To  further  arouse  interest  teach  the  children  songs  about  pets  and  let  them  imitate 
the  movement  of  their  pets  to  music. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Review  with  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  stores  that  they  have  visited  previ- 
ously. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  different  kinds  of  stores  in  the  downtown  area.   . 

Talk  about  what  is  sold  in  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  stores. 

Be  sure  the  children  know  that  a  pet  store  sells  many  different  kinds  of  animals  for 
pets,  different  kinds  of  food  for  the  animals,  and  other  pet  needs  such  as  beds, 
dishes,  and  pet  toys. 

During  the  trip: 

Emphasize  the  names  of  the  streets  and  the  directions  taken  to  reach  the  pet  store. 

Let  the  children  become  acquainted  with  the  many  sounds  heard  in  the  downtown 
area. 

Teach  the  children  safety  rules  for  walking  in  the  downtown  area. 

Review  with  the  children  the  best  way  to  enter  a  store. 

Review  with  the  children  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  clerk  in  the  store. 
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Talk  to  the  children  about  the  amount  of  money  brought  along  to  pay  for  the  pet. 
Emphasize  the  numerical  concepts  of  "more"  and  "less." 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Let  the  children  greet  the  owner,  or  clerk,  of  the  store  and  thank  him  for  allowing 

them  to  visit. 
Have  the  children  walk  through  the  store  experiencing  the  crowded  conditions  in 

a  store. 
Have  the  children  listen  carefully  as  the  clerk  tells  them  about  the  animals. 
Ask  the  clerk  about  the  needs  of  the  animals  in  the  pet  store. 
Ask  to  see  the  chosen  kind  of  pet  and  ask  which  one  would  be  the  best  one  to  buy 

for  the  school. 
Ask  the  clerk  about  the  best  kind  of  food  to  buy  for  the  pet  and  other  instructions 

about  his  care. 
Let  the  children  pay  for  the  new  pet. 

Have  the  clerk  place  the  pet  in  a  container  to  transport  it  back  to  the  school. 
Let  the  children  carry  the  container. 
Upon  arrival  back  at  the  school,  let  the  children  put  the  pet  in  its  new  home  which 

is  ready  and  waiting. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Work  out  a  schedule  for  the  daily  care  of  the  new  pet  so  that  each  child  shares  in 
the  responsibility. 

Review  with  the  children  the  amount  of  money  brought  to  school  to  purchase  the 
pet,  feed  him,  etc. 

Continue  to  read  to  the  children  about  ways  of  caring  for  the  pet. 

Have  the  class  decide  on  a  name  for  the  pet,  and  write  the  name  in  braille  to  be 
placed  on  the  cage. 

Encourage  the  children  to  speak  quietly  to  the  pet  and  to  treat  it  gently  so  that  the 
animal  does  not  become  overly  excited. 

Work  with  the  animal  so  that  the  children  are  able  to  place  their  hands  in  the  ani- 
mal's enclosure  and  observe  it. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  various 
kinds  of  pets  and  their  care? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  the  kinds  of 
stores  in  the  downtown  area? 
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3.    Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  experiencing  dealing  with 
a  clerk  and  making  a  purchase? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  kinds  of  pets  and  tell  how  to  care  for  them  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  the  stores  in  the  downtown  area  which  he  has  visited  and 
tell  what  they  sell? 

3.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  correct  procedures  for  making  a  purchase  in  the 
store? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Read  the  books  from  the  Fun  with  Pets  Series,  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

2.  Listen  to  recorded  stories  about  pets 

3.  Write  a  story  and  make  a  book  about  a  pet  to  go  in  the  school  or  classroom  li- 
brary 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  a  roadside  market 

2.  A  trip  to  a  grocery  store 

3.  A  trip  to  a  variety  store 

4.  A  trip  to  the  city  library 

II.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  CITY  LIBRARY 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Books  in  classroom  library 

2.  Books  in  school  library 

3.  Books  from  downtown  library 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  libraries. 

b.  To  learn  more  about  books  and  their  care. 

c.  To  review  concepts  about  the  downtown  area. 

d.  To  learn  about  the  correct  behavior  for  libraries. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills  .        „    x.  - 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  trip.  .         j  u    i 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  libraries  and  books. 

c.  To  speak  correctly  in  social  situations. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a    To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  libraries  and  books. 

b.   To  listen  to  plans  for  trips  to  the  school  and  city  libraries  and  carry  them 

out  at  appropriate  times, 
c    To  listen  to  stories  and  recall  them. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  explanations  and  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a    To  develop  skill  in  handling  books  properly. 

b.   To  tactually  examine  other  items  found  in  libraries. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a    To  name  streets  and  directions  traveled.  , .    .^    , 

b.  To  compare  distances  and  locations  of  other  places  visited  m  the  downtown 

area. 

c.  To  become  oriented  to  library  settings. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b  To  select  the  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  decide  which  books  to  check  out  of  the  libraries  visited. 

e    To  decide  on  a  schedule  for  reading  the  books.  ,    .     vu      • 

f .   To  understand  the  relationship  among  classroom,  school,  and  city  hbraries. 

7    To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  review  the  concept  of  "many"  by  observing  the  number  of 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  more  about  the  makeup  of  the  downtown  area  and 
the  reasons  for  locating  a  library  there. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Discuss  the  children's  favorite  stories  and  books  which  the  teacher  read  to  help  the 

children  learn. 
Talk  about  the  fact  that  these  stories  are  kept  in  the  classroom  library  or  the 

school  library. 
Help  the  children  understand  that  libraries  are  very  important  in  helping  children 

learn  and  that  many  new  ideas  can  be  learned  from  reading  library  books. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  classroom  library. 

Help  the  children  find  their  favorite  stories  on  the  low  shelves. 
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Encourage  the  children  to  use  the  classroom  library  during  their  free  time. 
Discuss  rules  concerning  the  use  of  the  classroom  library. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  the  school  library  and  learn  more  about 
libraries. 

Let  the  children  decide  when  to  visit  the  school  library  and  contact  the  school  li- 
brarian to  ask  permission  to  visit  at  that  time. 

Arrange  for  the  librarian  to  talk  to  the  children  about  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  library,  the  procedure  for  checking  out  books  and  other  things  which 
might  interest  the  children  in  the  library. 

Ask  the  librarian  to  explain  how  other  libraries  are  like  the  school  library  and  how 
they  are  different. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  classroom  library  and  the  school  library. 

Let  the  children  browse  and  check  out  books  from  the  school  library  to  read  during 
literature  time. 

When  they  return  to  the  classroom,  explain  to  the  children  that  most  cities  have 
large  libraries,  called  city  libraries,  which  are  located  in  the  downtown  area  so 
that  they  can  be  reached  easily. 

Explain  that  anyone  can  borrow  books  from  the  city  library  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day  when  it  is  open. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  the  city  library  in  their  town. 

Plan  with  the  children  to  call  the  downtown  library  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  visit. 

Let  the  children  decide  on  the  conveyance  to  be  used  to  get  to  the  library. 

Tell  them  that  they  will  be  able  to  check  out  a  book  to  bring  back  to  school  to  be 
read  in  literature  class. 

Let  them  decide  what  kinds  of  books  they  would  like  to  borrow  from  the  city  li- 
brary. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  the  trip : 

Review  the  children's  ideas  about  libraries,  comparing  the  classroom  library,  the 
school  library,  and  city  libraries  in  general. 

Discuss  the  correct  behavior  for  use  in  libraries. 

Have  the  children  name  the  streets  and  the  directions  taken  to  the  city  library. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  distance  to  the  library  with  previous  trips  down- 
town. 

Review  with  the  children  the  other  places  visited  downtown  and  what  they  learned 
from  these  visits. 
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When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Walk  through  the  library  quietly  with  the  children  to  the  children's  department 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  library  is  so  big  that  it  has  been  divided  into  depart- 
ments and  that  they  will  be  going  to  the  children's  department. 

Let  the  children  greet  the  librarian  in  the  children's  department. 

Ask  the  librarian  to  tell  the  children  about  the  procedure  for  checking  out  books 
and  other  things  which  might  interest  the  children  in  the  library. 

Ask  the  librarian  to  read  an  interesting  story  to  the  children. 

Let  the  children  browse  through  the  children's  department. 

Help  the  children  choose  and  check  out  books  to  take  back  to  school  to  be  read  dur- 
ing literature  time. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Help  the  children  write  a  thank-you  note  to  the  librarian. 

Have  the  children  compare  likenesses  and  differences  between  the  school  library 
and  the  city  library. 

Have  the  children  recall  and  retell  the  story  heard  at  the  city  library. 

Look  at  the  "many"  books  brought  back  from  the  city  library  and  have  the  chil- 
dren count  them. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  ways  to  care  for  books. 

Let  the  children  choose  a  different  story  to  be  read  each  day  so  that  the  books  can 
be  returned  to  the  city  library  on  time. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  reasons  for  trying  to  return  the  books  on  time  and 
the  possibilities  of  paying  a  fine  or  renewing  books  if  they  are  kept  longer. 

Discuss  the  children's  favorite  stories  from  the  collection  of  books  from  the  city  li- 
brary before  returning  them. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  different  kinds 
of  libraries? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  books 

and  their  care? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  correct  be- 
havior for  use  in  libraries? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  kinds  of  libraries? 

2.  Can  the  child  explain  orally  how  to  care  for  a  book? 

3.  Can  the  child  explain  rules  for  the  correct  behavior  in  the  library? 
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The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  an  attractive  library  corner  for  the  classroom 

2.  Let  the  children  take  turns  being  the  librarian 

3.  Keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  books  read  by  students 

4.  Dramatize  the  favorite  story  of  the  class 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  pet  store 

2.  A  trip  to  the  dime  store 

3.  A  trip  to  the  school  library 

4.  A  trip  to  a  museum 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  ABOUT  PLAY  AREAS 

I.   A  TRIP  TO  THE  PARK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Stories  about  fun  children  have  had  at  parks) 

2.  Records:   ''Sunday  at  the  Park,"  or  other  appropriate  songs. 

3.  Sandwiches,  apples,  cookies 

4.  Slide,  seesaw,  swing,  jungle  gym,  sandbox,  etc. 

5.  Flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

6.  Picnic  tables  and  benches 

7.  Paper,  drinking  straws,  glue 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  size  and  characteristics  of  a  park. 

b.  To  understand  the  differences  between  a  park  and  a  playground. 

c.  To  learn  about  plants  and  trees  which  grow  in  the  park. 

d.  To  learn  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  parks  and  different  kinds  of  play- 
grounds. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  trip. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  parks. 

c.  To  discuss  and  describe  different  aspects  of  the  trip. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  parks  and  playgrounds. 

b.  To  listen  to  expand  vocabulary  related  to  parks. 

c.  To  listen  to  identify  sounds  in  the  park. 

d.  To  listen  to  directions  for  traveling  safely  in  the  park. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  explore  the  play  equipment  in  the  park. 

b.  To  use  manipulative  skills  in  preparing  the  lunch. 

c.  To  explore  all  parts  of  the  park. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  compare  the  directions  and  distances  to  the  park  with  other  trips  taken. 

b.  To  locate  particular  areas  of  the  park. 

c.  To  compare  the  areas  in  the  park. 

d.  To  locate  and  get  onto  playground  equipment  in  the  park. 

e.  To  compare  sizes  of  playgrounds  and  parks. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  day  and  time  for  the  trip. 

b.  To  decide  what  type  of  conveyance  to  use  for  the  trip. 

c.  To  decide  the  types  of  activities  in  which  to  engage  during  the  trip. 

d.  To  recognize  reasons  and  purposes  for  different  kinds  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

e.  To  understand  reasons  for  having  safety  rules  when  using  play  equipment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  discuss  the  concepts  of  "distance"  and  "size." 

b.  Science :  To  identify  trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc.  as  studied  in  previous  les- 
sons. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  discuss  uses  and  ownership  of  parks. 

d.  Health  and  Safety:    To  expand  and  review  safety  rules  for  playground 
equipment. 

e.  Art :  To  make  pictures  of  playground  equipment  out  of  straws. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  picnic  lunch  on  the  school  playground 
one  day. 

Help  each  child  make  sandwiches  and  prepare  a  sack  lunch  to  eat  on  the  school 
playground. 

While  eating  lunch,  explain  that  people  often  have  picnics  in  parks. 

Talk  about  parks  the  children  have  visited  and  picnics  on  which  the  children  have 
been. 

Tell  them  that  parks  have  playground  equipment  just  as  the  schoolyard  does,  but 
that  they  also  have  many  other  things  which  playgrounds  do  not  have. 

Help  the  children  compare  parks  with  the  playgrounds  they  have  visited  and  name 
things  that  are  different  and  alike. 

Read  stories  to  the  children  about  fun  children  have  had  at  parks. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  records  about  parks  —  "Sunday  at  the  Park,"  etc. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  take  a  lunch  to  a  nearby  park  and  have  a 
picnic. 

Let  the  children  decide  the  best  time  to  visit  the  park  and  what  conveyance  to  take 
to  get  to  the  park. 

D.  Procedure 
Before  the  trip : 

Review  the  following  facts  about  parks  with  the  children : 

Parks  have  playground  equipment  which  is  like  the  equipment  on  the  school 

playgrounds  the  children  visited. 
Parks  also  have  many  things  which  playgrounds  do  not  have,  such  as  picnic 

tables,  refreshment  stands  where  ice  cream  and  candy  are  sold,  sandboxes, 

baseball  diamonds,  etc. 
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Many  children  play  in  parks  and  they  are  often  taken  there  by  their  mothers 

and  fathers  to  have  a  good  time. 
Flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  grow  in  parks  and  make  them  beautiful. 
Parks  are  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  government  (city,  state,  national). 
People  can  visit  parks  at  anytime. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  distance  and  the  way  to  get  to  the  park. 

Stress  the  mathematical  concepts  of  "distance"  and  "size"  bringing  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "long  distance,"  "short  distance,"  "large  area,"  and  "small  area." 

Help  each  child  make  sandwiches  and  prepare  a  sack  lunch  to  eat  at  the  park. 

When  the  destination  is  reached: 

Let  the  children  put  the  lunches  on  the  long  picnic  tables  and  look  at  the  tables  and 
benches  where  the  lunch  will  be  eaten  when  it  is  time. 

Let  the  children  explore  the  park. 

Help  the  children  find  pretty  trees,  flowers,  bushes,  etc.  which  help  to  make  the  park 

beautiful. 
Ask  the  children  to  recall  other  places  they  have  visited  where  plants  and  trees 

created  beauty  (pasture,  foothills). 

Guide  the  children  to  the  playground  equipment. 

Have  the  children  look  at  each  piece  of  playground  equipment  and  compare  it  with 

its  counterpart  on  the  school  playground. 
Have  the  children  find  new  pieces  of  playground  equipment  and  talk  about  how  to 

play  safely  on  these  pieces. 
Recall  the  correct  techniques  for  getting  on  the  various  types  of  equipment. 
Let  the  children  play  on  each  piece  of  playground  equipment. 
Show  the  children  where  to  find  sandboxes  and  let  them  dig  and  pile  the  sand. 
Then,  have  them  find  grassy  areas  and  roll  on  the  grass. 
Also,  help  them  find  open  areas  and  run  with  them  through  space. 
Have  the  children  compare  the  size  of  the  park  with  the  size  of  the  playgrounds, 

fields,  and  pastures  they  have  visited. 
Sit  with  the  children  at  the  long  picnic  tables  and  benches  and  eat  the  picnic  lunch. 

On  the  return  trip: 

Recall  the  experiences  of  the  trip  to  the  park  with  the  children. 
Ask  each  child  to  tell  what  he  liked  best  about  the  park. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  experiences  they  have  had 
on  this  trip  or  on  other  trips  they  have  taken. 
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E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  many  places  for  children  to  play  outside  (parks,  play- 
grounds, etc.). 

Have  the  children  name  as  many  different  kinds  of  activities  as  they  can  that  chil- 
dren can  do  outside. 

Have  the  children  name  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  on  which  to  climb. 

Ask  them  to  compare  the  playground  equipment  they  saw  on  playgi'ounds  and  at 
the  park : 

(a)  compare  the  heights  of  slides. 

(b)  compare  the  lengths  of  seesaws. 

Ask  them  if  they  think  all  playgrounds  and  parks  are  the  same  size. 

Then,  ask  them  to  compare  the  sizes  of  various  playgrounds  and  parks  they  have 
visited. 

Help  the  children  make  pictures  of  playground  equipment  out  of  straws  as  prepara- 
tion for  making  pictures  for  book  covers. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  a  park  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  understanding  the  differ- 
ences between  a  park  and  a  playground? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  plants  and 
trees  which  grow  in  the  park  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  a  park? 

2.  Can  the  child  tell  how  a  park  and  playground  may  be  different? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  plants  and  trees  which  grow  in  the  park? 

The  checklist  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  inti  eduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.    Read  the  books  in  Fun  on  the  Playground    Series,    Analytical/Interpretive 
Books 
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2.  Engage  in  other  recreational  activities  such  as  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 

and  so  forth 

3.  Make  a  miniature  park  with  models  and  a  sandbox  in  the  classroom 

Related  Field  Trips 

1.  A  trip  to  the  playground 

2.  A  trip  to  the  zoo 

3.  A  trip  to  the  flower  garden  in  early  spring 

4.  A  trip  to  the  pond 

5.  A  trip  to  the  foothills 

6.  A  trip  to  the  pasture 
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INTRODUCTION 

Pamphlet  II,  Learning  through  Hand  Skills  contains  lesson  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  manipulative  skills  which  will  help  to  prepare  visually  handicapped  children 
to  use  their  hands  consistently  and  effectively.  Young  visually  handicapped  children 
are  seldom  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  their  hands  can  best  be  used  to  accomplish 
specific  tasks.  Therefore,  planned  and  concentrated  practice  is  needed  to  develop  hand 
skills  which  will  overcome  deficits  in  their  understanding  and  progress. 

The  hand  skills  developed  through  the  use  of  these  lesson  plans  need  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  area  of  reading  alone.  Instead,  careful  performance  of  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  lesson  plans  should  become  habitual  for  each  child  through  constant  use  in 
all  areas  of  learning  in  which  he  participates.  These  skills  will  aid  students  in  function- 
ing more  independently  throughout  their  lives. 

Organization  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

Ten  hand  skills  are  presented  in  this  pamphlet  and  are  arranged  in  sequence  from 
sunple  to  complex.  All  lesson  plans  need  not  be  used  by  every  student.  However,  it  is 
suggested  that  plans  which  are  used  be  presented  in  the  same  general  sequence  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.  One  lesson  plan  is  included  for  each  of  the  hand 
skills.  Each  skill  should  be  described  and  explained  carefully  to  the  student  as  he  is 
performing  the  task  so  that  he  understands  the  correct  position  and  use  of  his  hands 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  using  them.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  each  child 
has  ample  opportunity  for  practice  and  is  able  to  succeed  to  a  degree  on  each  task  be- 
fore a  new  skill  is  introduced. 


Objectives  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  objectives  for  the  lessons  in  this  pamphlet  are  outlined  below.  Each  objective 
is  followed  by  an  explanatory  paragraph  describing  its  purpose.  Because  of  the  highly 
integrated  nature  of  this  program  the  objectives  are  the  same  for  each  lesson.  This 
organization  helps  to  preserve  the  interrelatedness  of  the  lessons.  Individual  teachers 
may  wish  to  establish  other  objectives  for  specific  lessons.  The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram allows  them  to  do  this  if  they  feel  that  other,  or  additional,  objectives  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  students. 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment.  Since  success  in  reading  is 
dependent  upon  the  experiences  a  child  brings  to  the  page,  it  is  important  that  each 
child  develop  an  understanding  of  his  surroundings.  Through  direct  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  lessons,  each  child  builds  upon  past  experiences  to  expand  his  under- 
standing of  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills.  Good  speech,  particularly  a  good  vocabu- 
lary, is  a  prerequisite  to  learning  to  read.  In  each  lesson  the  children,  themselves,  have 
a  significant  part  in  each  of  the  activities  and  are  given  ample  opportunities  to  express 
their  ideas  freely. 


3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening.  A  child  cannot  be  guided  in  the  development  of 
his  full  reading  potential  if  he  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  listen  for  specific  pur- 
poses. As  the  lesson  progresses,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  listen  carefully  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  to  follow  instructions. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills.  A  blind  child  must  learn  to  use  his 
hands  purposefully  since  he  will  need  to  examine  his  environment  and  will  be  expected 
to  learn  to  read  by  using  his  fingers  to  interpret  an  intricate  system  of  raised  dots.  The 
activities  in  each  lesson  create  an  interest  in  examining  different  kinds  of  objects  and 
provide  practice  in  the  development  of  tactual  discrimination  and  manipulative  skills. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts.  Through  the  development  of  mobility 
concepts  a  blind  child  achieves  a  sense  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  which  will  carry 
over  into  beginning  reading.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  help  the  blind  child  to  func- 
tion comfortably  and  efficiently  within  his  physical  environment  and  provide  fundamen- 
tal building  blocks  for  future  independent  travel. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically.  Because  reading  is  an  activity  that  re- 
quires comprehension  and  interpretation  of  ideas,  it  is  important  for  children  to  develop 
ability  to  think  and  make  decisions.  Each  child  needs  to  participate  directly  in  the 
activities  involving  expression  of  his  ideas  and  judgment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading.  Reading  is  not  an  isolated  sub- 
ject, but  a  skill  to  be  used  in  every  area  of  a  child's  life.  The  activities  in  each  lesson 
help  the  children  to  relate  and  integrate  other  subject  areas  and  ideas  to  reading. 

Using  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  using  the  lesson  plans  ef- 
fectively: 

1.  Study  the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the  program.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  program  be  studied  carefully  and  that  teachers  understand  its  philosophy  thor- 
oughly before  the  lesson  plans  are  used.  When  this  is  accomplished,  each  lesson  plan 
can  be  used  independently  as  a  complete  unit.  The  format  is  the  same  for  each  plan. 
The  objectives  and  means  of  reaching  them  are  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  pam- 
phlet. They  should  be  studied  carefully  before  the  individual  lesson  plans  are  used. 
Once  this  is  done,  teachers  can  copy  individual  plans  from  the  pamphlet  and  use  them 
without  referring  to  other  sections  of  the  program.  This  also  allows  other  teachers  to 
use  plans  remaining  in  the  pamphlet. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  plan.  Teachers  should  study  each  plan  carefully  before  it  is 
used  so  that  students  can  be  prepared  for  activities  in  the  lesson.  For  example,  it  may 
be  necessary,  for  certain  students,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  before  certain  manipulative  tasks  can  be  accomplished.  Materials 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  must  be  acquired  before  the  actual  lesson  is  taught.  Also, 
materials  for  the  lesson  itself  should  be  assembled  before  the  lesson  is  begun.  Such 
materials  are  suggested  in  each  lesson  plan.  They  have  been  selected  carefully  for 
specific  purposes,  but  additional  materials  may  be  used  if  desired.    Teachers  will  note 
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that  a  great  variety  of  objects  are  suggested  for  comparison  of  shape,  size,  weight,  and 
texture.  Through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  objects  children  learn  that,  even  though  many 
of  them  are  quite  different,  they  can  often  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  For  ex- 
ample, blocks,  dishes,  cartons,  and  boxes  can  all  be  stacked.  Many  manipulative  activ- 
ities are  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  which  are  interesting  and  motivating  to  stu- 
dents. But,  teachers  must  also  help  students  recognize  the  purposes  for  these  activities 
and  help  them  realize  their  accomplishments  when  the  activities  are  completed. 

Time  requirement  —  The  time  requirement  for  each  lesson  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  Obviously,  the  entire  lesson  will  not  be  completed  in  one 
day.  The  length  of  time  spent  on  various  aspects  of  the  lesson  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  student's  attention  span  and  to  his  ability  to  comprehend  facts  and  ideas.  Young 
students  in  particular  should  not  be  presented  with  large  numbers  of  facts  at  any  one 
time.  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  plan  carefully  to  present  only  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial her  students  can  assimilate  at  one  time. 

3.  Study  the  child.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  or  any  reading  readiness 
program  is  that  the  teacher  must  study  and  understand  her  students.  This  program 
can  be  used  with  children  of  varying  intellectual  abilities,  but  it  will  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  ability  of  her  students  and  presents  the  lessons  in  a  way 
that  is  meaningful  to  them.  The  lesson  plans  must  be  used  in  a  flexible  way  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  and  that  purpose,  again,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  each  child  a  background  of  knowledge  about  his  environment  which  is  meaning- 
ful to  him.  This  knowledge  will  then  assist  him  in  reading  for  meaning  and  with  com- 
prehension. 

Evaluation  of  the  Lesson 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  program  is  that,  by  providing  visually  handicapped 
children  with  a  large  number  and  variety  of  interesting  learning  experiences  within 
the  environment,  teachers  can  help  to  build  a  background  of  understanding  which  will 
prepare  them  to  read  for  meaning  and  with  comprehension.  Objectives  for  each  lesson 
are  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy  and  activities  are  suggested  which  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  guiding  students  toward  this  goal.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  both  teacher 
and  student  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  should  be  a  part  of  the  evaluative  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  number  and  variety  of  experiences  provided  by  the 
teacher  and  improvement  in  the  ability  of  students  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  objectives  is  to  guide  both  student  and  teacher  toward 
specific  goals,  the  evaluative  process  should  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  met  in  each  lesson.  The  explanatory  paragraphs  following  the  objec- 
tives given  above,  and  the  lists  of  activities  following  the  statement  of  the  objectives 
in  the  lesson  plans  may  be  used  to  develop  evaluative  checklists  similar  to  the  examples 
given  in  Section  F,  Evaluation,  of  each  lesson. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  HAND  SKILLS 

I.   DEVELOPING  SKILLS  OF  HANDLING,  PLACING,  AND  STACKING 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Formboard  with  Removable  Hands,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

2.  Work-Play  Trays,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

3.  Texture  blocks  in  various  sizes 

4.  Plastic  dishes,  berry  cartons,  buckets  or  pails 

5.  Jar  rings,  marbles,  jacks,  buttons,  dominoes 

6.  Plates  and  nesting  boxes  or  blocks 
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B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  objects  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

b.  To  determine  what  kinds  of  objects  stack. 

c.  To  discover  containers  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

d.  To  learn  that  the  hands  can  be  used  to  explore  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  placement  and  description  of  objects  and  use 
of  the  hands. 

c.  To  use  different  names  ("bucket"  and  "pail")  for  the  same  things. 

d.  To  discuss  placement  of  the  objects. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  and  follow  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  during  all  phases  of  the 
lesson. 

b.  To  listen  to  descriptions  of  objects  in  order  to  identify  them. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  related  to  the  placement  and  use  of  objects. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  objects  tactually. 

b.  To  place  and  stack  the  objects  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  perform  other  manipulative  tasks  with  objects. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  terms  of  location  and  description : 
posite,  next  to,  etc. 

b.  To  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  mobility  terms  through  place- 
ment of  objects  as  directed. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.   To  choose  a  suitable  container  for  the  objects  and  recognize  reasons  for 
using  this  particular  container. 


left,  right,  middle,  corner,  op- 
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a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 


b.  To  think  of  ways  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  placing  and  stacking  in  every 
day  life. 

c.  To  learn  the  purpose  of  developing  skills  of  placing  and  stacking. 

7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 
Arithmetic:   To  count  the  blocks,  stacks,  etc. 

Science:  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects 
and  containers. 

Social  Studies:  To  apply  knowledge  of  hand  skills  to  real  life  situations. 
Health  and  Safety:  To  discover  the  most  stable  way  to  stack  things,  e.g., 
with  the  largest  objects  on  the  bottom, 
e.    Music:  To  sing  "Ten  Little  Fingers."  ;       - 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Teach  the  children  several  finger  plays. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  many  ways  they  use  both  of  their  hands  each  day. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  there  are  many  different  ways  to  use  their  hands  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  many  different  hand  movements  to  accomplish  spe- 
cific tasks. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  both  hands  must  be  involved  when  they  are  working  and 
that  different  movements  result  in  different  accomplishments. 

Let  the  children  experience  using  their  hands  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Count  their  fingers. 

b.  Sing-  songs  about  fingers  such  as  One  little,  two  little,  three  little  fingers  — 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  fingers  —  Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little 
fingers  —  Ten  little  fingers  can  work. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  it  is  important  to  learn  to  use  your  hands  to  do  many 
kinds  of  things,  such  as  picking  up  an  object  and  handling  it  in  various  ways, 
using  it  correctly,  etc. 


D.    Procedure 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  many  different  kinds  of  things  which  they 
can  handle  and  with  which  they  can  work. 

Then,  give  each  child  the  hand  puzzle  to  examine. 

Invite  the  children  to  place  first  their  left  hands  over  the  left  hands  in  the  puzzles 
and  then  their  right  hands  over  the  right  hands  in  the  puzzle. 

Help  the  children  trace  around  their  left  hands  with  their  right  hands  and  around 
their  right  hands  with  their  left  hands. 

Have  the  children  hold  the  left  hands  of  the  puzzles  with  their  left  hands  and  trace 
around  them  with  their  right  hsfnds  and  then  hold  the  right  hands  of  the  puz- 
zles with  their  right  hands  and  trace  around  them  with  their  left  hands. 


Then,  give  each  child  a  large  tray  and  discuss  with  the  children  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  —  top,  bottom,  middle,  upper,  lower,  right,  left,  and  opposite  comer  — 
in  relationship  to  the  tray. 

Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  place  something  in  each  of  their  trays  which 
you  want  them  to  examine  and  identify. 

Place  blocks  of  different  sizes  in  each  child's  tray. 

Have  the  children  tell  what  was  placed  in  their  trays. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  largest  blocks  and  place  them  in  the  opposite  corner  of 

the  tray. 
Ask  them  to  find  the  smallest  blocks  and  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  tray. 

Then,  ask  them  to  find  the  middle-sized  blocks  and  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
tray. 

Then,  remove  the  trays  and  blocks  and  show  the  children  various  kinds  of  contain- 
ers such  as  plastic  dishes,  berry  cartons,  buckets  or  pails,  and  ask  them  to  iden- 
tify them  according  to  shape  and  size. 

Explain  that  objects  can  be  placed  in  many  different  containers  and  that  different 
containers  hold  different  amounts  and  sizes  of  objects. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  choose  a  container  for  the  largest  blocks,  one  for  the 
smallest  blocks,  and  one  for  the  middle-sized  blocks  and  put  the  appropriate 
blocks  in  each  container. 

Draw  the  children's  attention  to  the  fact  that  "bucket"  and  "pail"  are  different 

names  for  the  same  thing. 
Explain  that  blocks  and  other  objects  can  be  placed  in  many  different  positions  and 

ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  take  the  blocks  from  the  containers  and 

place  them  in  different  positions. 

Have  the  children  take  a  large  block  from  the  container,  put  it  on  the  tray,  and 
stack  a  middle-sized  block  and  a  small  block  from  their  respective  containers  on 
top  of  the  large  block  in  order  of  their  size. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  this  procedure  is  called  "stacking." 
Invite  the  children  to  make  stacks  of  three  blocks  in  like  manner  all  over  the  tray. 
To  reinforce  counting  skills,  have  them  count  the  stacks  of  blocks,  the  total  number 
of  blocks,  etc 


E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Let  the  children  practice  handling,  placing,  sorting,  and  comparing  objects  such  as 
jar  rings,  marbles,  jacks,  buttons,  dominoes,  etc. 

Let  the  children  practice  stacking  with  plates,  nesting  boxes  or  blocks,  etc. 

Point  out  the  fact  that  when  containers  such  as  boxes,  plates,  etc.  are  placed  inside 
each  other  we  call  this  "stacking"  also. 

Show  the  children  that  the  more  containers  placed  in  the  stack,  the  taller  it  be- 
comes. 


Talk  to  the  children  about  ways  these  same  hand  skills  are  used  every  day,  such  as 
setting  the  table  and  stacking  the  dishes. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  objects  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
objects  stack? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  discover  containers  of 
various  siz.es  and  shapes? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  identify  five  objects  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  through  tactual 
exploration? 

2.  Can  the  child  stack  three  different  kinds  of  objects? 

3.  Can  the  child  select  appropriate  containers  of  three  different  sizes  and  shapes? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Setting  a  table 

2.  Stacking  dishes 

3.  Making  sandwiches 

4.  Finger  painting 

5.  Making  plaster  or  clay  casts  of  hands 

II.   DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  JOINING  (PUTTING  TOGETHER) 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Jar  rings 

2.  Posts  and  rings  graduated  by  size 

3.  Plastic  pop  beads  of  various  shapes 

4.  Plastic  chain  lengths 


B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  recognize  that  many  things  are  put  together  or  joined  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

b.  To  discover  different  methods  by  which  things  can  be  put  together. 

c.  To  learn  about  things  in  the  environment  which  must  be  put  together  by 
others. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  putting  things  together. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  location  terms. 

b.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  putting  things  together, 
c   To  listen  and  follow  instructions  of  the  teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  the  objects  and  their  parts  through  tactual  exploration. 

b.  To  put  the  objects  together. 

c.  To  manipulate  different  objects  in  different  ways. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  location  terms. 

b.  To  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  location  terms. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  CriticaUy 

a.  To  think  of  various  ways  to  put  things  together. 

b.  To  apply  the  lesson  to  real  life. 

c.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  using  the  hands  in  manipulative  tasks. 

d.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  being  able  to  put  things  together. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  sizes  and  shapes;  to  order  objects  according  to 
size  and  shape;  to  count. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  things  that  go  together. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  apply  knowledge  of  putting  together  to  real  life  situa- 
tions. 

d.  Art:  To  make  patterns  by  putting  different  shapes  together. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Lead  the  children  in  playing  several  simple  games  in  which  they  join  hands  such 
as  "Farmer  in  the  Dell"  and  "London  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down,"  emphasizing 
the  "joining"  of  hands. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  ways  things  can  be  put  together,  or  joined. 

Review  with  the  children  the  various  ways  hands  are  used,  particularly  for  placing 
and  stacking  objects  as  in  the  previous  lesson. 


Help  the  children  recall  the  procedures  for  placing  and  stacking  which  they  fol- 
lowed. 

Have  the  children  think  about  any  difficulties  they  had  in  stacking  and  how  these 
difficulties  could  be  overcome. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  things  would  not  slide  off  a  stack  if  they  were  fastened 
together  or  held  together  in  some  way. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  different  toys  they  can  fasten  together. 

D.    Procedure 

Give  each  child  a  jar  ring  to  examine. 

Ask  each  child  to  slip  his  jar  ring  over  his  hand  and  down  his  arm,  while  holding  one 
arm  in  an  upright  position,  resting  on  his  elbow,  with  his  hand  in  the  air. 

Have  the  children  pull  the  jar  rings  up  the  arm  and  over  the  hand  to  remove. 

Give  the  children  more  jar  rings  and  let  them  repeat  the  procedure  putting  several 
rings  over  their  arms  at  once  if  you  wish  them  to  have  additional  practice. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child's  arm  holds  the  rings  in  place  and  keeps 
them  from  falling. 

Pass  out  large  trays  to  the  children  and  review  with  them  the  different  parts  of 
the  tray  discussed  in  the  previous  lesson  —  top,  bottom,  middle,  upper,  lower, 
right,  left,  opposite,  and  corner. 

Place  a  post  containing  rings  graduated  by  size  in  each  child's  tray  for  him  to  ex- 
amine. 

Explain  that  posts  can  be  different  heights  and  different  sizes  and  that  rings  can 
be  different  sizes  so  that  they  will  fit  on  the  posts. 

Ask  the  children  to  take  the  rings  off  the  post  and  place  them  in  the  tray. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  graduated  sizes  of  the  rings. 

Ask  the  children  to  put  the  rings  back  on  the  posts  like  they  were  when  the  teacher 
put  them  on  the  trays. 

Explain  that  when  the  rings  are  on  the  posts  they  are  "put  together". 

Help  the  children  understand  that  the  largest  ring  is  to  be  found  and  placed  on  the 
bottom  and  the  other  rings  of  decreasing  size  are  to  go  on  top. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  posts  hold  the  rings  together  so  that  they  will  not 
slip  off  when  stacked,  just  as  their  arms  held  the  rings. 

Remove  the  posts  and  rings  from  the  tray  and  place  a  long  line  of  pop  beads  in  each 
tray. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  beads  pop  as  you  pull  some  apart. 

Invite  the  children  to  pull  all  of  the  beads  in  the  long  string  apart. 

Teach  the  children  how  to  put  pop  beads  together  and  have  the  children  reconstruct 
the  long  string  of  beads. 

Then,  give  each  child  a  plastic  chain  made  up  of  many  links. 
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Show  the  children  how  to  remove  individual  links  from  a  length  of  plastic  chain. 
Let  the  children  practice  removing  links  from  lengths  of  chain  they  have  been 

given. 
Help  the  children  put  all  of  the  pieces  of  chain  together  to  make  a  long  chain  with 

all  of  the  links. 

Discuss  the  different  toys  the  children  have  learned  to  put  together  and  the  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  put  things  together. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Ask  the  children  to  think  of  things  that  must  be  put  together  in  real  life. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  use  the  hands  correctly  in 
order  to  perform  these  tasks. 

For  additional  practice  in  putting  things  together,  have  the  children  place  the  rings 
on  the  posts  in  graduated  order  of  sizes  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  in 
any  order  they  wish,  and  put  pop  beads  together  in  a  particular  pattern  such 
as  two  round  beads  followed  by  one  oval  bead. 

Have  the  children  sort  the  pop  beads  according  to  shape. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  placing  and  stacking  with  putting  together,  telling 
how  they  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  many  things  are 
put  together,  or  joined,  in  the  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  discover  different  methods 
by  which  he  can  put  things  together? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  things  in  the 
environment  which  must  be  put  together  by  others? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  succesfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  in  the  environment  which  are  put  together  or 
joined? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  methods  by  which  he  can  put  things  together? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  in  the  environment  which  are  put  together  by 
others? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list 


G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Examine  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  bracelets  and  chains   (necklaces,  tire 
chains,  etc.) 

2.  Play  ring  toss  (Sound  will  be  needed  for  blind  children  to  locate  the  post. 
Rings  should  fit  over  posts  easily.) 

3.  Make  paper  chains. 

4.  Play  "Score-Four"  (American  Foundation  for  the  Blind) 

III.   DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  STRINGING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Shoe  laces 

2.  Cord :  nylon,  cotton  i 

3.  Thread :  silk,  cotton 

4.  Yarn:  wool, cotton, nylon 

5.  Wire 

6.  Trays 

7.  Beads 

8.  Spools 

9.  Buttons 

10.  Macaroni 

11.  Paper  shapes 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  necklaces  are  used  in  your  own  culture. 

b.  To  learn  how  necklaces  are  used  in  other  cultures. 

c.  To  discover  the  characteristics  of  beads  (size,  shape,  material). 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  stringing,  use  of  hands,  manipulating  ob- 
jects, kinds  of  string:  yarn,  cord,  shoelace,  etc. 

c.  To  describe  materials  used  and  procedure  used  in  stringing  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  stringing  and  hand  movements. 

b.  To  listen  for  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  various  types  of  materials  presented  in  the  lesson  in  order 
to  identify  them. 

b.  To  make  a  necklace. 

c.  To  manipulate  string,  beads,  and  other  objects  while  stringing  them. 
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5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  become  more  familiar  with  use  of  specific  body  parts. 

b.  To  learn  to  use  body  parts  more  effectively. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  plan  a  pattern  for  the  necklace. 

b.  To  think  about  how  necklaces  are  used  and  the  reasons  for  their  use. 

c.  To  choose  other  objects  to  string. 

d.  To  compare  the  uses  of  beads  and  necklaces  in  different  cultures. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  count  the  beads  and  compare  the  various  lengths  of  string. 

b.  Science:  To  observe  the  various  materials  used  and  their  characteristics; 
to  learn  about  different  kinds  of  string  and  how  they  are  made. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  the  use  of  beads  and  necklaces  in  different 
cultures. 

d.  Music :  To  swing  the  beads  in  time  to  music. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  things  they  put  together  in  the  last  lesson,  emphasiz- 
ing the  many  uses  of  the  hands,  the  many  hand  movements  used,  and  the  many 
kinds  of  materials  used. 

Discuss  things  they  have  noticed  that  are  put  together  in  various  ways  in  real  life. 

Have  the  children  describe  the  various  methods  that  are  used  for  putting  things 
together. 

Let  the  children  examine  and  put  on  a  number  of  different  necklaces. 

Point  out  that  necklaces  are  made  by  stringing  beads  on  a  cord  or  a  string. 

Explain  that  stringing  means  placing  objects,  such  as  beads,  in  a  straight  row  on  a 
string. 

Explain  also,  that  the  strings  are  of  different  thickness  and  length  and  are  made  of 
different  materials  which  are  called  by  different  names :  thread,  cord,  wire, 
and  shoelaces. 

Show  the  children  these  different  kinds  and  lengths  of  string  which  can  be  used  for 
stringing  beads. 

Talk  about  the  fact  that  necklaces  are  worn  to  make  clothes  look  pretty  and  com- 
pare these  to  the  buttons  they  saw  which  were  used  for  decoration. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  string  different  colored  beads  to  make  neck- 
laces of  their  own. 


D.    Procedure 

Place  large  flat  beads  in  the  children's  trays. 

Have  the  children  examine  the  beads  and  find  the  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  beads 
which  are  used  for  stringing  them. 
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Review  with  the  children  the  movement  they  used  in  putting  the  jar  rings  over 
their  hand  and  on  their  arms  and  show  them  that  the  movement  used  in  string- 
ing beads  will  be  similar  to  this. 

Then,  give  each  child  a  shoelace  with  a  knot  in  one  end  and  wax  paper  which  comes 
to  a  point  fitted  over  the  other  end. 

Show  the  children  that  the  point  of  the  string  can  easily  be  placed  through  the  flat 
beads. 

Direct  the  children  to  pull  the  bead  down  the  string  to  the  knot. 

Let  the  children  place  all  of  the  beads  in  their  trays  on  the  strings  and  show  them 
how  to  fasten  both  ends  together  to  make  a  necklace. 

Let  the  children  wear  their  necklaces. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  necklaces  they  made  with  the  necklaces  they  looked 
at  before  they  began  the  process  of  stringing. 

Ask  the  children  to  count  the  beads  needed  to  make  their  necklaces. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Show  the  children  other  materials  which  can  be  strung  such  as  spools,  buttons, 
macaroni,  and  paper. 

Help  the  children  plan  a  pattern  to  follow  in  stringing  several  different  things 
such  as  macaroni  and  circles  of  paper. 

Show  the  children  that  strings  of  beads  can  be  swung  back  and  forth  to  music. 

Discuss  with  the  children  why  beads  are  worn  (possibly  in  other  cultures  as  well  as 
our  own). 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  beads  are  used 
in  his  culture? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  beads  are  used 
in  other  cultures? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  the  characteristics 
of  beads? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  give  two  uses  for  beads  in  our  culture  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  two  uses  for  beads  in  other  cultures? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  beads? 
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The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 


G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Make  and  discuss  leis 
Make  Christmas  decorations 
String  paper  jack-o-lanterns 
Make  bead  patterns  on  paper 
Make  your  pictures  on  paper 


IV.   DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  ARRANGING 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Pegboard  with  the  same  sized  holes  and  pegs. 

2.  Pegboards  of  different  sizes  and  different  sized  holes  and  pegs. 

3.  Upright  pegboard 

4.  Puzzle  pegboard  (Objects  such  as  flowers  or  trees  are  glued  to  the  pages) 

5.  Trays 


B.    Speciiic  Objectives 
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To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  understand  the  many  ways  to  use  the  hands. 

b.  To  become  acquainted  with  various  kinds  of  materials  used  with  pegboards. 

c.  To  learn  to  arrange  things  in  patterns. 

d.  To  learn  that  some  things  in  the  environment  occur  naturally  in  patterns. 

To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  arranging  objects,  pegboards  and  pegs. 

c.  To  describe  various  arrangements  and  different  kinds  of  materials. 

To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  pegs  and  pegboards. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  of  teacher  and  follow  them  correctly. 

c.  To  identify  objects  and  patterns  by  listening  to  their  description. 

To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  and  compare  different  materials  through  tactual  exploration. 

b.  To  arrange  various  kinds  of  pegs  in  holes. 
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c.  To  measure  lengths  of  pegs  and  distances  between  holes  on  pegboard  by 
using  a  ruler. 

d.  To  manipulate  all  materials  used  in  the  lesson. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  review  and  learn  location  terms  such  as  row  and  column. 

b.  To  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  a  garden  and  a  house  with  trees  and  pegs 
on  pegboard. 

c.  To  continue  to  emphasize  positions  of  objects:  in  the  corner,  middle,  left, 
right  of  board,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  create  new  patterns  and  make  them  on  pegboards. 

b.  To  apply  what  has  been  learned  about  patterns  to  situations  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

c.  To  understand  the  importance  of  using  the  hands  for  arranging  things. 

d.  To  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  continuing  to  use  their  hands  in  many 
different  ways  with  many  different  materials. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  introduce  the  ruler  and  the  inch;  to  compare  sizes,  shapes, 
and  distances. 

b.  Science:  To  identify  arrangements. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  apply  the  idea  of  arrangement  to  real  life. 

d.  Physical  Education :  To  use  ideas  of  arrangement  in  game  formations. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Show  the  children  a  piece  of  construction  paper  which  has  had  holes  cut  in  it. 

Discuss  with  them  objects  that  have  holes  in  them  and  what  they  have  done  with 
these  objects. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  use  their  hands  to  investigate  these  holes. 

Show  the  children  that  any  finger  on  their  hand  can  be  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  a 
piece  of  paper. 

Let  them  cut  holes  in  pieces  of  construction  paper  and  see  if  they  can  put  their  fin- 
gers in  them. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  a  board  filled  with  holes  in  which  pegs 
can  be  placed  just  as  they  have  placed  their  fingers  in  holes  in  the  construction 
paper. 

D.  Procedure 

Give  each  child  a  pegboard  and  a  tray  for  holding  the  pegs. 

Invite  each  child  to  examine  the  board,  pulling  fingers  across  and  down  the  board. 

Give  each  child  a  peg  and  let  him  place  it  anywhere  he  wishes  on  the  board. 
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Ask  each  child  to  tell  where  he  placed  the  peg  on  his  board  (top,  bottom,  middle, 

left  side,  right  side,  etc.). 
Give  each  child  many  more  pegs  and  invite  him  to  have  fun  placing  them  wherever 

he  wishes. 

Then,  point  out  to  the  children  that  pegs  can  be  placed  in  a  definite  arrangement  on 
the  pegboard. 

Have  the  children  arrange  the  pegs  in  rows  across  their  boards. 

Invite  the  children  to  arrange  the  pegs  in  columns  down  their  boards. 

Ask  the  children  to  arrange  the  pegs  across  and  down  each  side  of  the  board  to 
form  a  rectangle. 

Have  the  children  count  the  pegs  needed  for  the  various  arrangements. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  peg  and  pegboards  to  other  materials  they  have 
used. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  place  pegs  in  definite  arrangements  on  the  peg- 
board  and  have  had  fun  doing  this,  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
continuing  to  use  their  hands  in  many  different  ways,  with  different  kinds  of 
materials. 

Stress  the  importance  of  involving  both  hands  in  working  with  these  materials. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Acquaint  the  children  with  the  following  facts  about  pegboards : 
They  are  different  sizes  (large,  small,  round,  square,  etc.). 
The  holes  drilled  in  the  boards  are  of  different  sizes. 
The  pegs  are  of  different  lengths  and  thicknesses. 
The  sizes  of  the  holes  in  each  pegboard  depend  on  the  sizes  of  the  pegs  used 

with  that  particular  board. 
The  distance  between  the  holes  in  the  pegboard  must  be  measured  so  that  it  is 

the  same  between  every  hole. 

Then,  give  the  children  pegs  and  boards  of  various  types  and  sizes  to  work  with  for 
practice  in  arranging. 

Let  the  children  use  rulers  to  compare  the  sizes  of  various  pegs  and  the  distances 

between  holes  in  the  pegboard. 
Acquaint  the  children  with  the  term  inch  and  the  use  of  a  ruler. 

Let  the  children  make  a  "picture"  arrangement  in  the  pegboard  by  putting  flower 
pegs  in  rows  to  make  a  garden  and  tree  pegs  around  a  house  peg  in  the  center 
of  the  board. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 
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1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  understand  the  many  uses 
of  the  hands? 

2.  Has  the  chlid  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
various  kinds  of  materials  used  with  pegboards? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  to  arrange  things  in 
patterns? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  ways  in  which  he  has  learned  to  use  his 
hands? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  materials  used  with  pegboards? 

3.  Can  the  child  arrange  pegs  in  a  pattern  on  a  pegboard? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  arrangements  of  beads,  sticks,  etc. 

2.  Play  with  puzzles 

3.  Place  candles  in  holders  while  decorating  a  cake 

4.  Arrange  classroom  furniture  in  rows  and  columns 


V.   DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  FITTING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Mittens 

2.  Form  boards  of  simple  and  complicated  geometric  shapes 

3.  Pegboards 

4.  Sifo  puzzles 

5.  Puzzle  board  with  stand-up  shapes 

6.  Toys  which  can  be  taken  apart 

7.  Clock,  plates,  tables,  trays,  and  chairs 

8.  Texture  Books  —  The  Book  of  Shapes 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  that  everything  that  can  be  handled  has  a  shape. 

b.  To  discover  that  there  are  many  different  shapes  in  the  environment. 
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c.  To  continue  to  learn  that  there  are  many  ways  to  use  the  hands. 

d.  To  learn  that  a  puzzle  is  something  that  requires  thinking  to  fit  it  together, 
and  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  puzzles. 

e.  To  continue  to  examine  and  compare  different  kinds  of  materials. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  name  the  shapes  of  materials  examined. 

c.  To  name  the  materials  examined. 

d.  To  develop  a  vocabulary  related  to  shapes  and  fitting. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  shapes  and  puzzles. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  and  perform  tasks  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  become  acquainted  with  different  kinds  of  materials  and  toys  through 
tactual  examination. 

b.  To  learn  to  compare  and  identify  different  materials  and  shapes  through 
tactual  examination. 

c.  To  use  the  hands  in  many  ways  while  examining  and  manipulating  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  forms. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  become  familiar  with  common  shapes. 

b.  To  learn  the  names  of  the  shapes. 

c.  To  learn  positions  for  placing  forms  in  form  boards. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  apply  knowledge  of  shapes  to  things  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  use  the  materials  creatively. 

c.  To  understand  the  purposes  of  learning  to  use  the  hands  in  fitting  objects  in 
certain  spaces. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  learn  the  geometric  shapes;  to  count  the  parts  if  additional 
practice  is  needed. 

b.  Science :  To  discover  the  characteristics  of  the  various  shapes. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  look  for  the  common  shapes  in  things  that  fit  together  in 
the  environment. 

d.  Art :  To  see  shapes  in  works  of  art ;  to  create  works  of  art  from  shapes. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  different  materials  they  have  worked  and  played  with 
and  the  different  ways  they  have  used  their  hands  in  manipulating  the  mate- 
rials :  stringing,  stacking,  etc. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  ways  to  use  the  hands  and  many  hand 
movements  which  can  be  used. 
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Explain  that  all  objects  in  the  environment  have  definite  shapes  and  that  there  are 
many  different  shapes  in  the  environment. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  objects  which  are  the  same  shape  can  be  different 
sizes,  emphasizing  the  concept  of  large  and  small. 

Then,  illustrate  that  objects  of  different  shapes  can  be  fitted  into  other  objects 
which  have  similar  shapes: 

a.  Invite  the  children  to  put  their  hands  in  their  mittens. 

b.  Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  mittens  and  the  fact  that 
their  hands  fit  the  inside  of  the  mittens. 

c.  Have  the  children  remove  their  shoes  and  put  them  back  on  their  feet. 

d.  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  shape  and  fit  of  their  shoes. 

Explain  that  objects  such  as  parts  of  puzzles  can  be  fitted  into  spaces  designed  for 
them  and  that  these  spaces  are  cut  into  boards  which  are  called  form  boards 
or  puzzle  boards. 

Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  form  boards  in  which  different 
shaped  blocks  fit  in  cut-outs  on  the  boards. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  showing  the  form  boards,  help  them  to  understand  the  following  facts  about 
puzzles  and  form  boards: 

a.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  puzzles  and  a  form  board  is  only  one 
kind. 

b.  A  puzzle  is  something  with  which  they  must  discover  how  to  work. 

c.  The  cut-out  forms  on  the  boards  must  be  the  right  size  and  the  same  shape 
as  the  object  in  order  for  the  object  to  fit. 

d.  Objects  must  be  the  right  size  and  shape  to  fit  into  a  particular  cut-out. 

Review  the  common  shapes  with  the  children:  circle,  square,  triangle,  and  rec- 
tangle. 

Help  them  to  become  acquainted  with  more  complicated  shapes:  diamond,  heart, 
half-moon,  oval. 

As  you  discuss  different  shapes,  compare  and  note  the  differences  and  likenesses. 

Then,  show  the  children  the  simple  form  board  with  the  circle,  square,  triangle, 
and  rectangle  in  place  and  have  them  work  with  it  in  the  following  manner : 
Explain  to  the  children  that  each  piece  can  be  removed  and  placed  back  in  the 

board. 
Have  the  children  try  removing  the  circle  and  replacing  it  in  the  board. 
Have  the  children  trace  around  their  faces  with  their  index  fingers. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  their  fingers  traced  around  the  circle  block  in  the 

same  way  as  they  do  around  their  faces. 
Have  the  children  find  and  examine  and  name  other  things  in  the  room  that 

are  round  like  the  circle  such  as  clocks,  plates,  table. 
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Follow  a  similar  procedure  with  the  other  shapes  in  the  board  —  square,  tri- 
angle, and  rectangle  and  with  more  complicated  shapes  such  as  diamonds, 
heart,  half-moon  and  oval. 

Let  the  children  examine  shapes  of  common  objects  in  the  classroom  and  learn  to 
recognize  their  shapes. 

Then,  have  them  compare  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  other  objects  in  the  classroom 
with  the  shapes  in  the  puzzle.  , 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Show  the  children  various  kinds  of  fitting  toys  such  as  pegboards,  Sifo  puzzles, 
puzzle  boards  with  stand-up  shapes,  and  take-apart  toys,  and  allow  time  for 
examination  and  play  with  each  kind. 

Discuss  and  compare  the  toys  and  what  they  learned  about  things  that  fit  together. 

Invite  the  children  to  examine  and  work  with  The  Book  of  Shapes  again. 

Have  the  children  continue  to  find  things  that  fit  together  and  to  name  the  shapes 
of  things  around  them. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  all  things  have 
shapes? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  discover  that  there  are 
many  different  shapes  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  use  a  puzzle? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  five  things  in  the  environment  and  describe  their  shapes  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  shapes  found  in  the  environment? 

3.  Can  the  child  work  at  least  one  puzzle  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Explore  the  school  yard  to  identify  objects  with  certain  shapes 

2.  Fit  articles  of  clothing  on  dolls  or  other  toys 
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3.  Make  pictures  by  cutting  different  shapes  from  construction  paper  and  gluing 
them  on  paper  in  patterns 

4.  Make  different  shapes  with  modeling  clay 

VI.  DEVELOPING  SKILLS  OF  PUSHING  AND  PULLING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Wagons  of  different  sizes 

2.  Doll  buggies 

3.  Wooden  pull  toys 

4.  Large  upright  counting  frame 

5.  Small  Chinese  abacus 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  discover  things  in  the  environment  that  are  pushed  or  pulled. 

b.  To  discover  the  effect  of  weight  on  the  processes  of  pushing  and  pulling. 

c.  To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  counting  frames  and  how  to  use  them. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  pushing  and  pulling:   push  over,  pull  back, 
underneath,  on  top,  etc. 

c.  To  describe  objects  orally  that  are  pushed  or  pulled. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  push-pull  toys,  abacuses,  and  counting 
frames. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  sounds  made  by  objects  which  are  pushed  and  pulled  in  order  to 
locate  and  identify  them. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  and  compare  various  kinds  of  toys  and  materials  through  tac- 
tual exploration. 

b.  To  push  and  pull  toys  and  beads  on  the  counting  frames. 

c.  To  manipulate  all  materials  used  in  the  lesson. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  push  and  pull  toys  around  the  room. 

b.  To  understand  vocabulary  related  to  location. 

c.  To  locate  objects  through  listening  to  the  sounds  they  make. 

d.  To  learn  to  open  and  close  doors  by  pushing  and  pulling. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  To  Think  Critically 

a.  To  understand  purposes  of  pushing  and  pulling  things. 

b.  To  apply  what  has  been  learned  to  real  life  situations. 

c.  To  relate  acts  of  pushing  and  pulling  to  other  activities  for  developing 

manipulative  skills. 

d.  To  understand  the  importance  of  learning  to  push  and  pull  objects. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  count  the  beads  and  become  familiar  with  the  abacus. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  how  things  are  moved  from  place  to  place  and  the  effect 
of  weight  on  movement 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  apply  what  has  been  learned  to  real  life  situations  —  un- 
derstanding uses  of  pushing  and  pulling  in  various  kinds  of  work. 

d.  Health  and  Safety:  To  discover  some  safety  rules  for  the  use  of  wagons 
and  other  toys. 

e.  Physical  Education:  To  play  with  the  wagons,  etc. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  ways  they  have  used  their  hands  to  move  and  rear- 
range objects  in  preceding  lessons:  stringing,  fitting,  stacking,  etc. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  processes  of  moving  things  from  one  place  to  another 
by  pushing  or  pulling. 

Explain  that  to  push  an  object  it  is  necessary  to  stand  behind  it  and  that  pushing 
makes  an  object  go  forward  from  place  to  place. 

Then,  explain  that  in  order  to  pull  an  object  it  is  necessary  to  stand  in  front  of  it 
and  that  pulling  also  makes  an  object  go  forward  from  place  to  place. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  some  objects  are  heavy  to  push  and  pull  and  others 
are  not. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  some  things  that  they  have  pushed  or  pulled:   Wagons, 
buggies,  wheel  toys,  etc. 

Give  the  children  experiences  in  pushing  and  pulling  through  the  following  activ- 
ities: 

a.  Show  the  children  some  wagons  of  different  sizes. 

b.  Invite  each  child  to  pull  an  empty  wagon  from  one  place  to  another. 

c.  Have  a  child  ride  in  a  wagon  while  another  child  pulls  it. 

d.  Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  difference  in  weight  when  someone  rides 
in  the  wagon. 

e.  Talk  to  the  children  about  how  much  harder  it  is  to  pull  a  wagon  with  some- 
thing heavy  in  it. 

f.  Show  the  children  how  to  place  both  hands  on  the  back  of  a  wagon  and 
push. 

g.  Invite  the  children  to  push  doll  buggies. 
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h.   Let  the  children  pull  wooden  animals  on  wheels  and  describe  the  kind  of 
noise  the  animals  make  when  they  are  pulled. 

After  the  children  have  examined  the  toys  with  wheels  which  can  be  pushed  and 
pulled,  tell  them  that  there  are  other  objects  which  do  not  have  wheels  which 
can  be  pushed  and  pulled. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  the  upright  counting  frame  on  which  big 
beads  can  be  pulled  from  one  side  to  another  and  pushed  back. 

D.  Procedure 

Show  the  children  the  upright  counting  frame  and  let  them  then  examine  the  big 
beads  on  each  rod  of  the  frame. 

Then,  show  them  how  to  start  with  the  rod  at  the  top  and  pull  one  bead  at  a  time 
from  the  right  side  of  the  frame  to  the  left  side  using  the  left  hand  while  the 
right  hand  keeps  the  place  for  the  left  hand  to  return. 

Have  the  children  continue  this  procedure  until  all  of  the  beads  on  the  top  rod  are 
on  the  left  side  of  the  frame. 

Then,  show  them  how  to  take  the  right  hand  and  push  all  of  the  beads  on  the  rod 
to  the  right  side. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  children  are  pushing  and  pulling  beads  with  their 
hands  and  that  this  pushing  and  pulling  is  different  from  pushing  and  pulling 
toys  with  their  arm,  hands,  and  whole  bodies. 

Explain  that  the  counting  frame  will  help  them  learn  about  numbers  through  push- 
ing and  pulling. 

Have  the  children  count  the  beads  on  each  rod. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  ten  beads  were  pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other  on 
the  frame. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  other  rods  on  the  frame  and  the  beads  on  each  rod. 

Then,  invite  them  to  count  and  work  with  the  other  beads  on  the  frame  in  a  similar 
way. 

Explain  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  counting  frames  and  that  they  are  of 
different  sizes. 

Let  the  children  see  and  compare  a  small  Chinese  abacus  to  the  large  upright  count- 
ing frame. 

Develop  with  the  children  the  vocabulary :  push  over,  pull  back,  underenath,  above. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Have  the  children  continue  to  count  the  beads  on  various  kinds  of  abacuses. 
Stress  the  importance  of  the  number  ten. 
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Review  with  the  children  the  number  of  fingers  and  thumbs  on  their  hands  and  the 
number  of  toes  on  their  feet. 

Practice  counting  to  100  with  the  children  using  the  beads  on  the  abacuses. 

Discuss  the  various  pushing  and  pulling  activities  the  children  have  done  in  this 
lesson. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  ways  in  which  pushing  and  pulling  are  used  in  real 
life  situations. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked  : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  things  in  the 
environment  which  are  pushed  or  pulled? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  the  effect  of 
weight  on  the  processes  of  pushing  and  pulling? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  different  kinds 
of  counting  frames  and  how  to  use  them  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  in  the  environment  which  can  be  pushed  or 
pulled? 

2.  Can  the  child  tell  whether  it  is  easier  to  push  or  pull  a  heavy  or  light  object? 

3.  Can  the  child  describe  two  different  kinds  of  counting  frames? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  f  ollo^ving 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Play  tug-of-war  game 

2.  Move  classroom  furniture 

3.  Push  swings  on  the  playground 

VII.   DEVELOPING  SKILLS  OF  OPENING  AND  CLOSING 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Boxes  of  various  sizes  with  covers 

2.  Pans  of  various  sizes  with  covers 

3.  Cans 

4.  Books 
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B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  "open"  and  "close." 

b.  To  open  and  close  various  things  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  learn  about  different  objects  in  the  environment  which  open  and  close. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  opening  and  closing. 

c.  To  describe  things  orally  which  can  be  opened  and  closed. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  opening  and  closing  different  kinds  of  doors 
and  different  kinds  of  objects. 

b.  To  listen  for  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  different  sounds  made  by  different  things  which  are  opened  and 
closed. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  become  familiar  with  ways  in  which  the  hands  are  used  in  opening  and 
closing. 

b.  To  learn  to  use  both  hands  to  accomplish  a  task. 

c.  To  manipulate  all  materials  in  the  lesson. 

d.  To  identify  materials  used  in  the  lesson  through  tactual  exploration. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  to  open,  close,  enter,  and  leave  through  doors. 

b.  To  learn  that  open  doors  are  obstacles  to  avoid. 

c.  To  become  more  familiar  with  different  shaped  objects  encountered  in  the 
environment. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  understand  the  importance  of  opening  and  closing  many  things  cor- 
rectly. 

b.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  opening  and  closing  different  things  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

c.  To  understand  why  certain  things  have  covers  which  must  be  opened  and 
closed. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  discover  the  idea  of  one-to-one  correspondence  by  match- 
ing covers  to  pans,  etc. ;  to  become  familiar  with  common  shapes. 

b.  Science :  To  examine  various  methods  of  opening  and  closing  things. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  discuss  the  reasons  for  opening  and  closing  things. 
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d  Health  and  Safety :  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  closing  doors ;  to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  pinching  fingers  in  doors,  putting  hands  through  glass 
in  doors,  removing  hot  covers  from  pans  on  the  stove,  etc. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  chlidren  the  many  different  ways  they  have  learned  to  use  their 

hands  in  previous  lessons:    handling,    placing,    stacking,    puttmg   together, 

stringing,  arranging,  etc. 
Explain  to  them  that  there  are  still  other  ways  in  which  to  use  the  hands,  such  as 

opening  and  closing  things. 
Explain  further  that  many  different  things  can  be  opened  and  closed  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  that  there  are  different  reasons  for  opening  and  closmg 

things. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  things  which  they  have  opened  and  closed  such  as  the 

paper  sacks  which  were  taken  to  the  garden,  the  sound  cylinders  which  were 

opened  and  into  which  things  were  put,  etc. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  some  other  things  which  can  be  opened  and  closed:  room 

doors,  cupboard  doors,  boxes,  covered  dishes,  etc. 
Then,  let  the  children  open  and  close  the  room  doors  and  the  cupboard  doors. 
Have  the  children  describe  the  processes  involved  in  "opening"  and  "closing": 

Take  hold  of  the  door  knob,  turn,  push,  and  open  the  door. 

Take  hold  of  the  door  knob,  turn,  pull,  and  close  the  door. 
Discuss  with  the  children  what  was  meant  by  "open"  and  "close"  in  each  case. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  some  things  which  can  be  opened  and 

closed. 


D.    Procedure 

Give  each  child  a  box  with  a  cover. 

Ask  the  children  to  examine  the  boxes  and  tell  the  size  and  shape. 

Have  each  child  hold  the  box  with  one  hand  and  pull  the  cover  off  with  the  other 

hand. 
Invite  the  children  to  examine  the  insides  of  the  boxes. 
Have  each  child  place  the  cover  on  the  box  given  to  him  and  then  exchange  boxes 

with  one  of  the  other  children. 
Give  the  children  boxes  of  different  sizes  and  let  them  have  time  to  experiment 

with  opening  and  closing  the  various  sizes  of  boxes. 
Next,  give  each  child  a  different  sized  pan  with  a  cover. 
Have  the  children  experiment  with  the  pans  to  see  how  they  open  and  close. 
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Invite  the  children  to  compare  opening  and  closing  the  boxes  and  the  pans. 
Have  the  children  name  other  things  (dishes)  in  the  kitchen  which  have  covers. 
Point  out  to  the  children  that  many  of  these  covers  have  a  knob  for  easy  removal 

and  replacement  of  the  cover. 
Let  them  practice  opening  and  closing  dishes  with  different  kinds  of  covers. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  open.and  close  differ- 
ent things. 

Continue  to  bring  to  the  children's  attention  things  which  are  opened  and  closed 
such  as  cans  and  books. 

Have  the  children  experiment  with  each  thing  and  describe  and  compare  opening 
and  closing. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  suft'icient  opportunities  for  learning  the  meaning  of 
"open"  and  ''close?" 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  opening  and  closing  vari- 
ous things  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  different 
objects  in  the  environment  which  open  and  close? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Canthechildorally  describe  the  processes  of  opening  and  closing? 

2.  Can  the  child  correctly  open  and  close  three  things  presented  to  him? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  objects  in  the  environment  which  open  and  close? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Open  and  <:lose  books  used  in  the  classroom 

2.  Open  and  close  windows  in  the  room 

3.  Open  and  close  car  doors 

4.  Open  cans  with  a  can  opener 
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VIII.   DEVELOPING  SKILLS  OF  SCREWING  AND  TWISTING 

u 

A.    Resources  and  Materials  L 

1.  Sound  cylinders  H 

2.  Jai*s  and  covers 

3.  Constructo  Set,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

4.  Set  of  toy  metal  screws,  bolts,  wheels,  and  different  lengths  of  wood. 


s 

n 


B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  discover  how  different  things  in  the  environment  are  fastened  together.  1^ 

b.  To  become  familiar  with  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws  and  their  uses. 

c.  To  become  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  objects  which  can  be  fastened  by 
screwing  together. 

d.  To  become  familiar  with  materials  from  which  bolts,  nuts,  and  screws  are 
made. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  screwing  and  twisting. 

c.  To  describe  materials  used  in  the  lesson  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  screwing  and  twisting. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  materials  used  to  make  nuts  and  bolts. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  become  familiar  with  various  ways  to  use  the  hands  in  screwing  and 
twisting. 

b.  To  learn  the  importance  of  involving  both  hands  to  accomplish  the  task. 

c.  To  examine  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws  tactually. 

d.  To  manipulate  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws. 

e.  To  learn  techniques  of  screwing  and  twisting. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  to  use  specific  body  parts  effectively. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  facts  about  the  environment. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  make  decisions  about  things  to  make  with  nuts  and  bolts. 

b.  To  make  and  carry  out  plans. 

c.  To  understand  the  relationship  of  screwing  and  twisting  to  objects  in  the 
environment. 

d.  To  understand  the  function  of  nuts  and  bolts. 
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7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:   To  develop  the  idea  of  the  one-to-one  correspondence  with 
nuts  and  bolts ;  to  become  familiar  with  common  shapes. 

b.  Science :  To  discover  how  twisting  and  screwing  are  used ;  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  tops  of  the  sound  cylinders  are  opened  by  un- 
screwing the  covers  and  closed  by  screwing  the  covers  back  in  place. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  there  are  many  objects  which  can  be  screwed  into  place. 

Then,  show  them  different  sized  jars  with  covers  screwed  in  place. 

Let  the  children  practice  opening  and  closing  these  jars  by  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ing the  covers  on  the  jars. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  meaning  of  the  words  "screwing"  and  "twisting," 
helping  them  to  realize  that  these  words  are  similar  in  meaning. 

Have  the  children  name  other  things  which  are  "screwed"  or  "twisted." 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  some  things  which  can  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  screwing  and  twisting. 

D.  Procedure 

Show  the  children  a  Constructo  Set. 

Have  the  children  find  the  big  nuts  and  the  big  bolts  in  the  set.  Show  them  that 
nuts  fit  over  the  end  of  bolts  and  can  be  screwed  down  to  the  bolt  and  that 
the  nuts  can  be  unscrewed  by  turning  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  nuts  and  bolts  come  in  many  different  sizes  and  that 
they  can  be  made  from  wood  or  metal. 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  wood  and  metal. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  a  twisting  movement  is  used  to  make  the  nut  move 
down  the  length  of  the  bolt. 

Place  a  number  of  bolts  and  nuts  in  each  child's  tray  and  let  the  children  practice 
screwing  one  nut  on  each  bolt. 

Then,  have  them  practice  unscrewing  by  twisting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  the  children  examine  the  different  lengths  of  wood  in  the  Constructo  Set,  dis- 
covering the  holes  in  the  pieces. 

Invite  the  children  to  place  a  bolt  in  one  hole  and  hold  the  bolt  in  place  by  screwing 
a  nut  on  the  bolt. 

Explain  that  bolts  are  used  to  hold  things  together. 

Then,  help  the  children  make  things  by  fastening  different  lengths  of  wood  to- 
gether with  nuts  and  bolts. 
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Encourage  the  children  to  decide  what  to  make  before  they  begin  and  then  carry 
out  their  plans. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  help  the  children  make  objects  out  of  the  Constructo  Set. 

Draw  the  children's  attention  to  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws  of  various  sizes  and  mate- 
rials and  how  they  are  used  to  fasten  things  together  around  the  classroom, 
etc. 

Show  the  children  a  set  of  toy  metal  screws,  bolts,  wheels,  and  different  lengths  of 
wood,  and  help  the  children  make  little  cars,  etc. 

Have  the  children  describe  the  process  of  screwing  and  twisting  nuts,  bolts,  and 
screws  and  compare  the  various  kinds  they  have  seen. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked  : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  how  different 
things  in  the  environment  are  fastened  together? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  nuts, 
bolts,  and  screws  and  their  uses? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  ma- 
terials from  which  bolts,  nuts,  and  screws  are  made? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  in  the  environment  which  are  fastened  to- 
gether? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  a  nut,  a  bolt,  and  a  screw  tactually  and  tell  how  each  is 
used? 

3.  Can  the  child  identify  the  material  from  which  specific  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws 
are  made? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  of  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Fasten  links  of  a  chain  together 

2.  Fasten  beads  together  that  screw  or  twist 

3.  Make  a  model  of  things  made  with  bolts  and  screws  in  clay 

4.  Repair  a  broken  toy  with  bolts  or  screws 
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IX.  DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  ASSEMBLING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Objects  made  from  the  Constructo  Set 

2.  Objects  made  from  different  lengths  of  wood  and  metal,  screws,  nuts,  and  bolts 

3.  Tinker  toy  set 

4.  Snapblockset 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  things  are  assembled  or  put  together. 

b.  To  become  acquainted  with  various  kinds  of  building  materials. 

c.  To  become  acquainted  with  different  shapes  and  objects  which  can  be  made 
by  assembling  things. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  describe  what  was  made  and  how  it  was  made. 

c.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  assembling. 

d.  To  describe  different  ways  of  assembling  and  disassembling. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  assembling. 

b.  To  listen  to  plans  made  for  assembling  a  toy  and  carry  them  out  at  appro- 
priate times. 

c.  To  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  in  every  phase  of  the  lesson. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  parts  of  the  sets  of  tinker  toys  and  snapblocks  tactually. 

b.  To  manipulate  the  materials  used  to  assemble  things. 

c.  To  perform  the  tasks  necessary  to  assemble  objects:   screwing,  twisting, 
fitting,  snapping,  etc. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  to  use  specific  body  parts  effectively. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  facts  about  the  environment. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  make  decisions  regarding  the  toy  to  make. 

b.  To  determine  the  best  procedure  to  follow  in  making  the  toy. 

c.  To  understand  how  various  things  are  assembled  and  the  reasons  for  which 
they  are  assembled. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :   To  use  one-to-one  correspondence. 

b.  Science :  To  discover  how  things  are  assembled  and  reasons  for  assembling. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  discuss  how  things  which  have  been  assembled  are  used. 
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C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Have  the  children  examine  some  of  the  objects  made  previously  from  the  Con- 
struct© Set  and  from  the  toy  metal  bolts  and  screw  set. 

Invite  the  children  to  tell  how  the  objects  were  made. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  the  objects  are  made  of  pieces  which  have  been  put  to- 
gether in  a  particular  way. 

Explain  that  the  putting  together  of  objects  correctly  is  called  assembling. 

Explain  further  that  many  objects  which  have  been  assembled  are  called  toys. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  toys  made  from  one  set  with  the  toys  made  from  the 
other  set. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  toys  are  held  together  with  nuts  and 
bolts  and  some  have  parts  that  fit  together. 

Review  the  ways  the  children  used  their  hands  to  make  the  toys,  such  as  twisting 
and  screwing. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  other  sets  of  materials  out  of  which  toys 
can  be  made. 


D.    Procedure 

Show  the  children  a  tinker  toy  set. 

Let  the  children  examine  the  various  pieces — different  lengths  of  pegs,  wheels,  etc., 
and  help  them  to  learn  to  identify  the  different  pieces. 

Invite  the  children  to  experiment  with  putting  the  pieces  together. 

Help  the  children  assemble  the  pieces  to  make  whatever  they  wish. 

Discuss  with  the  children  what  they  have  made  and  the  skills  involved  in  assembl- 
ing the  objects. 

Show  the  children  a  snapblock  set. 

Help  them  to  learn  to  identify  the  different  parts  in  the  set. 

Let  the  children  examine  the  various  pieces  and  find  the  snaps. 

Show  the  children  how  to  snap  the  pieces  together. 

Help  them  to  make  some  simple  toys  with  the  snapblock  set. 

Invite  the  children  to  name  the  parts  of  a  wagon  and  then  to  make  a  wagon  using 
pieces  of  the  snapblock  set. 

Discuss  with  the  children  what  they  have  made  from  the  various  sets  of  materials 
and  the  skills  involved. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  ways  in  which  the  various  objects  or  "toys"  were 
assembled  —  with  nuts  and  bolts  or  by  fitting  pieces  together. 
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E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Let  the  children  continue  practicing  making  objects  from  tinker  toys  and  snap- 
blocks. 

Be  sure  that  they  know  that  toys  can  be  taken  apart  to  make  new  toys. 

Encourage  the  children  to  discover  the  ways  in  which  things  around  them  are  as- 
sembled. 

Stress  the  importance  of  using  the  hands. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  things  are 
assembled  or  put  together? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
various  kinds  of  building  materials? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
different  shapes  and  objects  which  can  be  made  by  assembling  things. 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  things  in  the  environment  which  have  been 
assembled  and  tell  how  they  were  assembled? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  kinds  of  building  materials? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  one  shape  and  one  object  which  can  be  assembled? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 


G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Put  a  model  airplane  together 

2.  Make  paper  dolls  and  put  clothes  on  them 

3.  Work  with  different  kinds  of  puzzles 

4.  Make  objects  from  clay  similar  to  those  made  with  snapblocks  and  tinker  toys 


X.   DEVELOPING  SKILL  OF  MANEUVERING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Balls  —  large  playground 

2.  Seesaw 

3.  Inclined  plane 

4.  Marbles 

5.  Boxes  large  enough  for  the  children  to  get  in 

6.  Jack-in-the-boxes 

7.  Children's  song  books:  Songs  about  toys 

8.  Tops 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  different  things  in  the  environment  work. 

b.  To  make  things  go  and  play  with  toys  correctly. 

c.  To  find  new  ways  to  work  and  play  with  familiar  things  in  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills  ,     ,     .        ,i    i.  ^ 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  dunng  all  phases  of 

the  lesson.  ,  .     ,     u  a  ^ 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  inclined  planes,  Jack-m-the-boxes,  and  tops. 

c.  To  describe  materials  and  activities  of  the  lesson  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  maneuvering. 

b.  To  listen  to  learn  how  toys  such  as  Jack-in-the-boxes  and  tops  can  be  ma- 
neuvered. ,      ,  J-       4.   J 

c.  To  listen  for  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  in  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  toys  and  other  materials  used  in  the  lesson  to  see  how  they 

work  and  to  identify  them. 

b.  To  manipulate  the  toys  to  make  them  work  correctly. 

5    To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.   To  develop  an  awareness  of  body  image  by  using  specific  body  parts  in  per- 
forming the  tasks  of  the  lesson, 
b    To  learn  to  manipulate  the  body  in  various  ways. 

c.  To  learn  directional  concepts  of   "rolling   down,"   "inclined,"    "spinning 
around,"  etc. 

6.   To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically  ^  t.  j.         j 

a.  To  compare  and  understand  the  relationship  between  actions  of  bodies  and 

actions  of  toys. 

b.  To  understand  how  different  toys  work. 
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c.  To  begin  to  understand  the  concept  of  an  inclined  plane  and  possible  uses  for 

it. 

d.  To  understand  that  it  is  important  to  know  how  things  work  in  order  to 
know  how  to  use  them. 

e.  To  understand  the  relationships  between  activities  of  different  lessons  and 
the  development  of  hand  skills. 

7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science:  To  learn  about  inclined  planes,  gravity,  springs,  and  centrifugal 

force. 

b.  Physical  Education:  To  play  Jack-in-the-box  and  spin  like  a  top. 

c.  Music:  To  sing  songs  about  toys. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  various  ways  they  have  been  using  their  hands  to 
make  objects  and  toys. 

Explain  that  many  of  the  objects  they  have  previously  made  can  be  played  with  in 
many  different  ways. 

Call  to  the  children's  attention  the  importance  of  knowing  how  things  are  made  in 
order  to  know  how  to  use  them. 

Tell  them  that  objects  and  toys  which  are  bought  are  played  with  in  particular 
ways  also. 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  toys  in  the  particular  way  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  used  as  well  as  in  other  ways  that  they  might  initiate. 

Take  the  children  to  the  playground  to  look  at  toys  on  which  they  had  played  earlier. 

Invite  the  children  to  hold  a  seesaw  down  firmly  so  that  one  end  touches  the  ground. 

Explain  that  the  seesaw  held  in  position  with  one  end  touching  the  ground  is  an  in- 
clined plane. 

Tell  the  children  that  balls  roll  fast  down  an  inclined  plane. 

Explain  that  there  is  a  small  inclined  plane,  which  is  a  toy,  and  that  marbles  can  be 
rolled  down  this  inclined  plane  just  as  balls  rolled  down  the  seesaw. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  play  with  this  game  in  the  classroom. 

D.  Procedure 

Show  the  children  the  inclined  plane  marble  game  in  which  a  marble  is  placed  in 
the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  post  and  rolls  down  the  inclined  plane  and  out  of  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  post  and  into  a  pan  fastened  to  the  bottom. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  game  with  the  ball  rolling  down  the  seesaw,  noting 
that  the  seesaw  was  also  an  inclined  plane. 

Discuss  the  speed  of  the  balls  and  marbles  rolling  down  the  inclined  planes  and  the 
need  for  the  pan  or  a  catcher. 
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Tell  the  children  that  they  can  make  their  bodies  do  things  that  toys  do. 

Invite  the  children  to  get  inside  of  the  boxes  and  jump  out  at  the  appropriate  time 
as  the  group  sings  a  song  such  as  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel." 

Explain  that  there  is  a  toy  called  a  "Jack-in-the-box"  which  works  in  the  same  way. 

Then,  show  the  children  the  Jack-in-the-box  and  help  them  hold  the  box  with  one 
hand,  turn  the  crank  with  the  other  hand,  and  find  the  figure  when  it  pops  out. 

Show  the  children  how  to  press  the  figure  down  inside  the  box  and  bring  the  lid  or 
cover  down  over  the  figure  before  the  figure  will  pop  up  again. 

Have  the  children  compare  their  experiences  as  Jack-in-the-boxes  with  the  toy. 

Help  the  children  sit  on  the  floor,  put  their  arms  around  their  knees,  and  spin  their 
bodies  around  quickly  to  music. 

Show  the  children  the  top,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  called  a  "top." 

Help  the  children  move  the  plunger  rapidly  up  and  down  until  the  top  begins  to 
hum. 

Let  the  children  recall  and  compare  their  experiences  spinning  around  like  tops. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  draw  the  children's  attention  to  other  inclined  planes  and  their  uses. 

Invite  the  children  to  examine  and  play  with  Jack-in-the-boxes  and  tops  of  various 

kinds. 
Teach  the  children  songs  about  toys  and  how  they  work. 

Encourage  the  children  to  independently  choose  toys  and  play  with  them  during 
their  free  time. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  different 
things  in  the  environment  work? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  make  things  go  and  to  play 
with  toys  correctly? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  find  new  ways  to  work  and 
play  with  familiar  things  in  the  environment? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  tell  how  two  things  on  which  he  has  played  in  the  schoolyard 
work? 

2.  Can  the  child  make  three  different  toys  work  properly? 
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3.   Can  the  child  tell  new  ways  to  play  with  two  different  thngs  with  which  he  has 
played  previously? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  each  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Think  of  different  ways  to  play  with  toys  in  the  room 

2.  Imitate  the  actions  of  different  toys  with  the  body  and  let  other  children  guess 
what  is  being  imitated 

3.  Assemble  toy  cars  or  planes  and  make  them  work 
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INTRODUCTION 

Pamphlet  III,  Learning  through  Spoken  Language,  contains  lesson  plans  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  child  with  a  visual  impairment  learn  to  pronunciate 
and  enunciate  words  correctly,  communicate  ideas  clearly  to  others,  and  interpret  ideas 
expressed  by  others.  These  lesson  plans  are  arranged  in  five  sections  in  the  pamphlet: 
Stimulating  Spoken  Language  through  Singing,  Stimulating  Spoken  Language 
through  Literature,  Stimulating  Spoken  Language  through  Exploration,  Stimulating 
Spoken  Language  through  Tactual  Books,  and  Stimulating  Spoken  Language  through 
Motor  Development. 

Organization  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  lesson  plans  should  be  used  as  guidelines.  Activities  and  materials  should  be 
varied  and  adapted  so  that  they  will  be  useful  and  effective  in  the  particular  situation 
in  which  they  are  used.  The  sequence  in  which  they  are  used  should  generally  follow 
the  sequence  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  pamphlet.  However,  this  sequence  may 
be  varied,  also,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  individual  students.  The  format  is  con- 
sistent and  repetitive  for  each  plan  so  that  teachers  may  copy  individual  plans  from  the 
pamphlet  and  use  them  without  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  program.  Teachers 
should,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the  total  program  and  its  philosophy  before  using 
any  of  the  lesson  plans. 


Objectives  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  objectives  for  the  lessons  in  this  pamphlet  are  outlined  below.  Each  objective 
is  followed  by  an  explanatory  paragraph  describing  its  purpose.  Because  of  the  highly 
integrated  nature  of  this  program  the  objectives  are  the  same  for  each  lesson.  This 
organization  helps  to  preserve  the  interrelatedness  of  the  lessons.  Individual  teachers 
may  wish  to  establish  other  objectives  for  specific  lessons.  The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram allows  them  to  do  this  if  they  feel  that  other,  or  additional,  objectives  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  students. 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment.  Since  success  in  reading  is 
dependent  upon  the  experiences  a  child  brings  to  the  page,  it  is  important  that  each 
child  develop  an  understanding  of  his  surroundings.  Through  direct  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  lessons,  each  child  builds  upon  past  experiences  to  expand  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills.  Good  speech,  particularly  a  good  vocabu- 
lary, is  a  prerequisite  to  learning  to  read.  In  each  lesson  the  children,  themselves,  have 
a  significant  part  in  each  of  the  activities  and  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  ideas  freely. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening.  A  child  cannot  be  guided  in  the  development  of 
his  full  reading  potential  if  he  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  listen  for  specific  pur- 
poses. As  the  lesson  progresses,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  listen  carefully  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  to  follow  instructions. 


4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills.  A  blind  child  must  learn  to  use  his 
hands  purposefully  since  he  will  need  to  examine  his  environment  and  will  be  expected 
to  learn  to  read  by  using  his  fingers  to  interpret  an  intricate  system  of  raised  dots.  The 
activities  in  each  lesson  create  an  interest  in  examining  different  kinds  of  objects  and 
provide  practice  in  the  development  of  tactual  discrimination  and  manipulative  skills. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts.  Through  the  development  of  mobil- 
ity concepts  a  blind  child  achieves  a  sense  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  which  will 
carry  over  into  beginning  reading.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  help  the  blind  child  to 
function  comfortably  and  efficiently  within  his  physical  environment  and  provide  fun- 
damental building  blocks  for  future  independent  travel. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically.  Because  reading  is  an  activity  that  re- 
quires comprehension  and  interpretation  of  ideas,  it  is  important  for  children  to  develop 
ability  to  think  and  make  decisions.  Each  child  needs  to  participate  directly  in  the  ac- 
tivities involving  expression  of  his  ideas  and  judgment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading.  Reading  is  not  an  isolated  sub- 
ject, but  a  skill  to  be  used  in  every  area  of  a  child's  life.  The  activities  in  each  lesson 
help  the  children  to  relate  and  integrate  other  subject  areas  and  ideas  to  reading. 

Using  the  Lesson  Plans 

Some  general  suggestions  for  using  the  lesson  plans  effectively  are  given  below : 

1.  Study  the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the  program.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  program  be  studied  carefully  and  that  teachers  understand  its  philosophy  thor- 
oughly before  the  lesson  plaas  are  used.  When  this  is  accomplished,  each  lesson  plan 
can  be  used  independently  as  a  complete  unit.  The  format  is  the  same  for  each  plan. 
The  objectives  and  means  of  reaching  them  are  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  pam- 
phlet. They  should  be  studied  carefully  before  the  individual  lesson  plans  are  used. 
Once  this  is  done,  teachers  can  copy  individual  plans  from  the  pamphlet  and  use  them 
without  referring  to  other  sections  of  the  program.  This  also  allows  other  teachers  to 
use  plans  remaining  in  the  pamphlet. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  plan.  Materials  —  The  lesson  plans  in  this  pamphlet  are  pur- 
posefully written  in  great  detail  and  in  a  repetitive  manner  to  give  beginning  teachers 
and  teachers  who  have  a  limited  background  a  surplus  of  material  from  which  to  gain 
ideas.  For  this  reason,  teachers  should  study  the  plan  to  be  used  very  carefully  before 
the  lesson  is  taught  and  choose  only  the  parts  which  are  applicable  to  the  particular  sit- 
uation in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  entire  plan  or  to  use  it 
exactly  as  it  is  written.  Wording  may  be  changed  to  correspond  to  specific  situations 
and  activities  may  be  varied  accordingly. 

Time  requirement  —  The  time  requirement  for  each  lesson  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  The  entire  lesson  may  not  be  completed  in  one  day.  The 
length  of  time  spent  on  various  aspects  of  the  lesson  should  be  adjusted  to  the  student's 
attention  span  and  to  his  ability  to  comprehend  facts  and  ideas.    Young  students  in 
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particular  should  not  be  presented  with  large  numbers  of  facts  at  any  one  time.  There- 
fore, the  teacher  should  plan  carefully  to  present  only  the  amount  of  material  her  stu- 
dents can  assimilate  at  one  time. 

3.  Study  the  Child.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  or  any  reading  readiness 
program  is  that  the  teacher  must  study  and  understand  her  students.  This  program 
can  be  used  with  children  of  varying  intellectual  abilities,  but  it  will  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  ability  of  her  students  and  presents  the  lessons  in  a 
way  that  is  meaningful  to  them.  The  lesson  plans  must  be  used  in  a  flexible  way  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Listed  below  are  suggestions  for  using  the  specific  lessons  plans  in  this  pamphlet. 
Although  a  general  sequence  is  implied,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the  plans  in  the 
sequence  which  best  suits  their  individual  programs  and  the  capabilities  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

1.  Stimulating  spoken  language  through  singing  and  literature.  Lesson  plans  in 
these  two  areas  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point.  In  the  beginning  lessons  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  child  merely  responds  to  sounds  which  are  interesting  and  easily  produced  in 
a  repetitive  manner.  This  helps  him  to  gain  assurance  in  himself,  gain  confidence  in 
what  he  is  engaged  in  doing,  and  develop  the  ability  to  pronounce  and  enunciate  words 
correctly.  Plans  which  follow  those  dealing  with  repetitive,  rhythmic  sounds  help  chil- 
dren to  dramatize  words  learned  and  spoken  in  stories  and  nursery  tales.  This  gives 
children  help  in  producing  different  qualities  in  voice  and  different  inflections  in  tone 
quality.    Experience  in  dramatization  also  develops  the  child's  interest  in  literature. 

Final  plans  in  these  two  sections  may  be  used  when  children  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  in  which  they  can  formulate  short,  meaningful  sentences  about  stories 
read  to  them.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  descriptive  words  and  phrases  which  the 
teacher  uses  in  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  helping  children  develop  an  interesting 
and  worthwhile  vocabulary. 

2.  Stimulating  spoken  language  through  exploration.  These  plans  are  used  to 
help  children  describe  and  identify  objects  in  the  classroom  environment  and  in  the  en- 
vironment outside  the  classroom.  They  may  be  used  concurrently  or  alternately  with 
other  plans  in  the  program.  They  are  designed  to  give  the  children  the  stimulation  of 
handling  a  variety  of  materials  independently  and  learning  that  objects  have  distinct 
characteristics.  Oral  description  of  these  characteristics  and  the  naming  of  objects 
give  children  many  opportunities  to  speak  and  develops  the  important  concept  that 
everything  has  a  name.  The  ability  to  name  and  describe  objects  enhances  the  ability 
of  children  to  communicate  and,  later,  to  write  and  to  read. 

3.  Stimulating  spoken  language  through  books.  Plans  in  this  section  of  the  pam- 
phlet develop  the  child's  creative  thinking  about  books  which  he  has  handled  and  with 
which  he  has  worked.  Studying  the  various  books  with  which  he  has  worked  recalls 
many  situations  in  which  he  has  experienced  the  use  of  different  articles  and  objects 
and  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas. 
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4.  Stimulating  spoken  language  through  motor  development  (Physical  Educa- 
tion). These  lessons  give  the  child  experience  with  many  kinds  of  playground  equip- 
ment while  placing  emphasis  on  aspects  other  than  physical  development.  These 
experiences  provide  the  child  with  opportunities  to  experiment  with  a  number  of  ways 
of  using  and  playing  with  equipment  and  encourages  him  to  express  his  own  ideas  about 
what  he  has  learned. 

Evaluation  of  the  Lesson 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  program  is  that,  by  providing  visually  handicapped 
children  with  a  large  number  and  variety  of  interesting  learning  experiences  within 
the  environment,  teachers  can  help  to  build  a  background  of  understanding  which  will 
prepare  them  to  read  for  meaning  and  with  comprehension.  Objectives  for  each  lesson 
are  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy  and  activities  are  suggested  which  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  guiding  students  toward  this  goal.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  both  teacher 
and  student  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  should  be  a  part  of  the  evaluative  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  number  and  variety  of  experiences  provided  by  the 
teacher  and  improvement  in  the  ability  of  students  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  objectives  is  to  guide  both  student  and  teacher  toward 
specific  goals,  the  evaluative  process  should  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  met  in  each  lesson.  The  explanatory  paragraphs  following  the  objec- 
tives given  above  and  the  lists  of  activities  following  the  statement  of  the  objectives  in 
the  lesson  plans  may  be  used  to  develop  evaluative  checklists  similar  to  the  examples 
given  in  Section  F,  Evaluation,  of  each  lesson. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 

STIMULATING  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  SINGING 

I.   DRAMATIZING  THE  WORDS  OF  A  SONG 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Children's  song  books),  Songs  about  baby  chickens,  a  hen, 
and  a  rooster 

2.  Models  of  farm  birds  (Hen,  chicks,  rooster) 

3.  Recordings  of  sounds  farm  birds  make 


B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  some  characteristics  of  birds. 

b.  To  identify  some  birds  by  sounds  they  make. 

c.  To  learn  that  animals  make  sounds  for  specific  purposes. 

d.  To  learn  that  some  birds  are  "tame"  farm  birds  and  some  are 


'wild"  birds. 


2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  produce  the  sounds  of  single  consonants,  consonant  blends,  and  conso- 
nant digraphs. 

b.  To  speak  distinctly  and  enunciate  correctly  the  words  of  the  songs. 

c.  To  enjoy  using  the  voice. 

d.  To  speak  with  understanding. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  identify  the  sounds  of  birds. 

b.  To  become  aware  of  the  range  and  quality  of  sounds. 

c.  To  discriminate  among  sounds  made  by  different  birds. 

d.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  models  of  chickens  tactually. 

b.  To  identify  different  kinds  of  birds  through  examination  of  models. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobilty  Concepts 

a.  To  use  sounds  for  orientation  clues. 

b.  To  become  aware  of  outdoor  and  indoor  sounds. 

c.  To  become  aware  of  body  image  and  use. 

d.  To  use  correct  techniques  for  walking  outside. 


6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  songs  related  to  the  birds  being  discussed. 

b.  To  associate  sounds  chickens  make  with  sounds  in  the  songs. 

c.  To  begin  to  understand  the  importance  of  listening  and  being  aware  of 
sounds. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :   To  count  the  various  bird  sounds,  etc. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  about  sounds ;  to  identify  characteristics  of  birds. 

c.  Physical  Education :  To  imitate  the  actions  of  various  kinds  of  chickens  and 
birds.  c    ■ 

d.  Music :  To  learn  songs  about  chickens  and  become  aware  of  voice  quality. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Take  the  children  on  a  walk  around  the  playground  early  in  the  morning  and  have 
them  listen  to  birds  chirping. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  different  sounds  made  by  birds  and  let  them 
try  to  imitate  the  sounds. 

Have  the  children  count  the  number  of  different  birds  they  hear. 

After  returning  to  the  classroom,  talk  with  the  children  about  the  sounds  they 
heard  the  birds  make  and  explain  that  other  animals  make  sounds  also.  Ex- 
plain that  these  sounds  are  not  the  same  as  those  made  by  birds. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  the  sounds  made  by  baby  chickens. 

Ask  if  they  can  make  the  sound  baby  chickens  make,  "Peep,  peep." 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  the  sounds  made  by  the  mother  hen. 

Then,  ask  if  they  can  make  the  sound  the  mother  hen  makes,  "Cluck,  cluck." 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  the  sounds  made  by  a  rooster. 

Let  the  children  try  to  imitate  the  sound  the  rooster  makes,  "Cock-a-doodle-do." 

Let  them  tell  why  they  think  different  animals  make  different  sounds  and  for  what 
they  think  the  sounds  are  used  (mother  hen  makes  sounds  to  call  her  baby 
chicks). 

Invite  some  of  the  children  to  be  mother  hen  and  her  baby  chicks.  (Mother  hen 
talks  to  her  chicks  and  they  answer  her.) 

Invite  the  children  to  be  the  rooster.  (The  children  stand  up,  put  their  hands  un- 
der their  arms  for  wings,  flap  their  wings,  and  crow.  The  children  may  stand 
on  chairs  to  represent  a  fence  if  the  teacher  wishes.) 

D.    Procedure 

Play  a  song  about  baby  chickens  for  the  children.      . 

Ask  the  children  if  they  heard  what  the  baby  chicks  say  in  the  song. 
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Invite  the  children  to  sing  "peep"  while  the  song  is  played  again. 

Teach  the  children  that  baby  chicks  make  a  high,  soft  sound. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  words  while  the  teacher  sings  the  song. 

Repeat  the  song  and  invite  the  children  to  sing  along. 

Sing  each  sentence  of  the  song  alone  and  have  the  children  repeat  it. 

Have  the  children  sing  the  complete  song  about  the  baby  chickens. 

Play  a  song  about  the  mother  hen  for  the  children. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  heard  what  the  mother  hen  says  in  the  song. 

Invite  the  children  to  sing  "cluck"  while  the  song  is  played  again. 

Teach  the  children  that  mother  hen  makes  a  loud,  low  sound. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  words  while  the  teacher  sings  the  song. 

Repeat  the  song  and  invite  the  children  to  sing  along. 

Sing  each  sentence  of  the  song  alone  and  have  the  children  repeat  it. 

Have  the  children  sing  the  complete  song  about  the  mother  hen. 

Play  a  song  about  the  rooster. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  heard  what  the  rooster  says  in  the  song. 

Invite  the  children  to  sing  "cock-a-doodle-do"  while  the  song  is  played  again. 

Teach  the  children  that  roosters  make  many  different  sounds  when  they  crow. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  words  while  the  teacher  sings  the  song. 

Repeat  the  song  and  invite  the  children  to  sing  along. 

Sing  each  sentence  of  the  song  alone  and  have  the  children  repeat  it. 

Have  the  children  sing  the  complete  song  about  the  rooster. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Invite  each  child  to  choose  the  song  he  would  like  to  sing  about  chickens. 

Help  each  child,  individually,  to  sing  his  song. 

Show  the  children  models  of  hens,  chicks,  and  roosters. 

Invite  a  child  to  hold  a  model  and  sing  the  song  which  tells  about  the  model  he  is 

holding. 
Have  the  children  name  and  talk  about  other  songs  they  have  learned. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 
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1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  some  character- 
istics of  birds  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  identify  the  sounds  made 
by  some  birds? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  purposes  for 
which  birds  make  sounds  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  birds? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify,  by  naming,  the  sounds  made  by  two  different  birds? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  two  reasons  why  birds  make  sounds? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  farm  to  see  real  chickens 

2.  Make  clay  or  plaster  models  of  different  animals 

3.  Write  a  story  about  chickens  and  dramatize  it 

4.  Read  other  stories  about  chickens  from  library  books 

II.   ACCOMPANYING  A  SONG  WITH  RHYTHM  INSTRUMENTS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  sounds) 

2.  Children's  song  books  (Songs  about  the  wind) 

3.  Library  Book  (Story  of  the  North  Wind  and  the  Sun) 

4.  Combs  and  wax  paper 

5.  Records  about  the  wind 

B,  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  facts  about  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

b.  To  learn  about  the  different  sounds  made  by  the  wind. 

c.  To  learn  to  make  and  use  a  sound  instrument. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.    To  produce  clearly  the  sounds  of  single  consonants,  consonant  blends,  and 
consonant  digraphs  when  imitating  the  sounds  of  the  wind. 


b.  To  speak  distinctly  and  enunciate  clearly  the  words  of  the  song. 

c  To  enjoy  using  the  voice. 

d.  To  speak  with  understanding  when  telling  the  story  of  the  song. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 
To  identify  the  various  sounds  of  the  wind. 
To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  range  and  quality  of  sounds. 
To  learn  that  the  wind  makes  different  sounds  when  it  blows  in  different 
places  and  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  when  the  wind  blows  around  buildings, 

etc 
d.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 

by  the  teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  manipulate  materials  while  making  the  wax  paper-comb  instrument. 

b.  To  use  the  hands  in  learning  to  play  the  instrument. 

6.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  use  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  an  orientation  clue. 

b.  To  become  aware  of  outdoor  and  indoor  sounds. 

c.  To  use  correct  techniques  for  walking  outside. 


6. 


To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

To  understand  reasons  for  the  different  sounds  made  by  the  wind. 
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b.  To  understand  some  reasons  why  the  wind  blows. 

c.  To  understand  the  relationship  between  wind  sounds  and  the  sound  made 
by  the  instruments. 

7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science:   To  learn  the  facts  about  the  wind  and  variations  in  sound  and 

speed. 

b.  Music:  To  learn  a  new  song,  becoming  aware  of  pitch  and  sound  quality. 

c.  Arts  and  Crafts:  To  make  a  wax  paper-comb  instrument. 


C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

On  a  windy  day  take  the  children  around  the  schoolyard  and  tell  them  to  listen  to 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  trees  and  around  the  building. 

Explain  that  the  wind  is  moving  air,  that  air  moves  at  different  speeds  (velocities), 
and  that  the  wind  makes  different  sounds  at  different  speeds. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  wind  makes  different  sounds  when  it  blows  through 
trees  than  it  does  when  it  blows  around  the  comers  of  buildings. 

Return  to  the  classroom  and  play  records  about  the  wind  for  the  children. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  make  the  sound  of  the  wind  with  an  instru- 
ment they  can  make  themselves. 


Then  help  them  to  make  an  instrument  out  of  a  comb  and  wax  paper: 
Pass  out  a  comb  to  each  of  the  children. 

Help  the  children  fasten  wax  paper  to  the  comb  to  make  a  simple  instrument. 
Show  the  children  how  to  make  a  sound  like  the  wind  by  placing  their  lips  on 

the  wax  paper  and  blowing. 
Let  the  children  practice  making  the  wind  sound  on  their  new  instruments  in  a 

high,  soft  voice  and  then  in  a  low,  loud  voice. 

Invite  the  children  to  purse  their  lips  together  and  make  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
"whoo-whoo"  as  the  record  is  played. 

Read  the  children  the  Story  of  the  North  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

D.    Procedure 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  sound  of  the  wind  can  sometimes  be  heard  in 
music. 

Then,  play  a  song  about  the  wind  for  them. 

Tell  them  to  listen  carefully  for  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  song  and  to  raise  their 
hands  when  they  hear  it. 

Then,  invite  them  to  sing  "whoo-whoo"  while  the  song  is  played. 

Explain  that  the  words  of  the  song  tell  a  story  and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  learn 
them. 

First,  let  the  children  listen  to  the  words  while  the  teacher  sings  the  song. 

Pronounce  each  word  clearly  and  distinctly  as  you  sing. 

Repeat  the  song  and  invite  the  children  to  sing  along. 

Then,  sing  each  sentence  of  the  song  alone  and  have  the  children  repeat. 

As  the  children  sing,  help  them  to  produce  sounds  of  single  consonants,  blends,  and 
digraphs  correctly. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  they  must  speak  distinctly  and  enunciate  clearly  so  that 
others  will  understand  the  words  they  are  singing. 

Have  the  children  sing  the  complete  song  about  the  wind. 

Let  some  of  the  children  sing  the  wind  song  while  others  play  their  wax  paper-comb 
instruments. 

Impress  upon  them  that  singing  is  a  happy  sound  and  that  they  will  learn  to  enjoy 
using  their  voices  for  singing. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

At  another  time,  let  each  child  sing  the  song  individually,  giving  help  when  neces- 
sary. 
Then,  ask  one  of  the  children  to  tell  the  story  that  the  words  tell. 
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Ask  the  other  children  if  they  can  add  more  to  the  story. 

Ask  each  of  the  children  to  describe  the  feeling  the  song  gives  them. 

Tell  the  children  you  will  play  the  song  once  more. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  facts  about  the 
speed  of  the  wind? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  facts  about 
sounds  made  by  the  wind? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  making  and  using  a 
sound  instrument? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  give  two  facts  about  the  speed  of  wind? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  two  facts  about  sounds  made  by  the  wind? 

3.  Can  the  child  make  and  use  a  sound  instrument  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  a  kite  and  learn  how  wind  affects  it 

2.  Write  a  story  about  the  wind  and  dramatize  it 

3.  Make  a  pinwheel  and  see  how  the  wind  affects  it 


LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN   LANGUAGE 

STIMULATING  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  LITERATURE 

I.   DRAMATIZING  THE  WORDS  OF  A  POEM 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Children's  poetry) 

2.  Poems  about  dandelions 

3.  Real  dandelions 

4.  Yellow  crepe  paper,  green  pipe  cleaners 

5.  Scissors 

6.  Glue 

7.  Models  of  flowers  (Dandelions) 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  plants  and  their  parts. 

b.  To  learn  facts  about  how  dandelions  and  other  flowers  grow. 

c.  To  review  facts  learned  about  plants  which  grow  wild. 

d.  To  review  trips  taken  to  the  outdoors  where  plants  grow  wild. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  produce  sounds  of  single  consonants,  consonant  blends,  and  consonant 
digraphs  clearly. 

b.  To  speak  distinctly  and  enunciate  words  clearly. 

c.  To  enjoy  using  the  voice. 

d.  To  speak  with  understanding. 

e.  To  expand  the  vocabulary. 

f.  To  recite  poetry. 

g.  To  learn  that  words  can  be  used  in  many  ways, 
h.   To  learn  to  recognize  words  that  rhyme. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  poetry. 

b.  To  appreciate  the  use  of  rhyming  words. 

c.  To  learn  facts  about  flowers  and  how  they  grow. 

d.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

e.  To  listen  to  directions  for  dramatizing  a  poem  and  follow  them  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.    To  distinguish  the  dandelions  from  the  other  plants  and  grass  through  tac- 
tual exploration. 
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b.  To  use  the  hands  in  making  dandelions  from  crepe  paper  and  pipe  cleaners. 

c.  To  compare  dandelions  with  other  real  flowers  and  models  of  flowers 
through  tactual  exploration. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  develop  growing  awareness  of  body  image  through  dramatic  play  and 
use  of  the  hands. 

b.  To  understand  and  use  words  like  over,  high,  lower,  around,  etc. 

c.  To  use  correct  procedures  for  traveling  outdoors  and  locating  the  flowers  to 
be  examined. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  make  decisions  and  judgments  about  the  dramatization  of  the  poem. 

b.  To  think  about  why  so  many  dandelions  grow  in  the  grass. 

c.  To  understand  reasons  for  the  different  appearance  of  dandelions  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year. 

d.  To  relate  facts  learned  about  dandelions  to  facts  learned  about  other 

flowers. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science:  To  review  the  parts  of  a  plant  and  learn  how  dandelions  grow. 

b.  Art:  To  make  dandelions  from  crepe  paper. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Take  the  children  around  the  schoolyard  to  see  the  many  dandelions  (or  other  flow- 
ers) growing  in  the  grass  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

Ask  them  if  they  remember  another  time  when  they  found  dandelions  on  the 
schoolyard  when  they  had  gone  to  seed  (if  applicable). 

Review  with  them  some  of  the  facts  they  learned  about  dandelions  —  they  are 
flowers  which  grow  wild,  they  have  yellow  blooms,  they  are  white  fuzzy  balls 
when  they  go  to  seed. 

Remind  the  children  that  the  wind  blows  the  dandelion  seeds  in  many  directions 
and  this  is  the  reason  they  grow  wild  on  the  schoolyard. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  remember  other  plants  they  have  seen  which  grow  wild 
(cattails,  milkweeds,  water  plants,  etc.). 

Ask  them  if  they  remember  where  they  saw  these  wild  plants  growing  (in  the  pas- 
ture, in  the  foothills,  at  the  pond). 

Let  several  of  the  children  tell  about  these  trips  and  what  they  learned  on  them 
(differences  in  wild  plants,  where  they  grow,  etc.). 

Then,  let  the  children  gather  small  bouquets  of  dandelions  to  take  back  into  the 
classroom. 

In  the  classroom,  let  the  children  examine  the  flowers  and  help  them  find  the  differ- 
ent parts  (stem,  leaves,  flower). 
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If  possible,  find  a  model  of  a  dandelion  and  let  the  children  compare  the  model 
with  the  real  flower,  and  with  other  real  flowers  or  models  of  flowers. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  many  ways  to  learn  about  flowers. 
By  taking  trips  to  see  them  growing. 
By  reading  books  which  tell  about  flowers. 
By  asking  those  who  know  about  flowers  to  tell  about  them. 
By  learning  songs  about  them. 

D.    Procedure 

Recall  that  the  song  the  children  learned  about  the  wind  told  a  story  and  taught 
them  facts  about  the  wind. 

Explain  that  they  can  learn  from  words  which  are  sung,  and  that  they  can  also 
learn  from  words  which  are  spoken. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  words  which  are  sung  have  the  same 
meaning  when  they  are  spoken. 

Then,  tell  them  that  words  which  are  spoken  in  verses,  and  which  often  rhyme,  are 
called  poems. 

Explain  further  that  poems  can  tell  stories  and  teach  things,  just  as  songs  can. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  hear  a  poem  which  tells  about  dandelions  like 
those  they  picked  in  the  schoolyard. 

Let  the  children  hold  a  dandelion  and  look  at  it  while  the  poem  is  read. 

Read  the  poem  with  expression,  emphasizing  important  words. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  learn  the  words  of  the  poem. 

Let  them  repeat  each  line  of  the  poem  after  it  is  read  by  the  teacher. 

As  they  say  the  lines  of  the  poem,  emphasize  the  importance  of  producing  the 
sounds  of  single  consonants,  blends,  and  digraphs  clearly. 

Throughout  the  lesson,  help  the  children  develop  their  vocabulary  through  speak- 
ing and  learning  the  meaning  of  new  words. 

Help  them  to  hear  words  which  sound  alike  (rhyming  words)  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  poetry. 

Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  act  out  the  poem  while  it  is  read  placing 
their  dandelions  on  the  floor  and  then  picking  them  and  holding  them  high 
during  the  first  verse  and  lowering  the  dandelions  and  blowing  on  them  during 
the  second  verse. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Let  each  of  the  children  say  the  poem  individually  if  they  would  like. 

Review  the  meaning  of  the  poem  with  the  children  by  asking  individual  children  to 
tell  what  the  poem  means. 
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Then,  review  with  the  children  the  many  facts  they  have  learned  about  dandelions 
and  other  plants  which  grow  wild. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  make  dandelions. 

Show  the  children  how  to  twist  strips  of  yellow  crepe  paper  around  green  pipe 
cleaners,  glue,  and  snip  the  edge  to  make  narrow  petals. 

Have  the  children  place  their  finished  flowers  in  a  vase  on  the  work  table. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  plants  and 
their  parts? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  dandelions 
and  other  flowers  grow  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  facts  about 
flowers  which  grow  wild? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  the  parts  of  a  plant? 

2.  Can  the  child  explain  how  plants  and  flowers  grow? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  three  facts  about  flowers  that  grow  wild? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Study  The  Flower  Book 

2.  Make  flowers  from  pipe  cleaners 

3.  Write  poems  for  the  bulletin  board 

4.  Visit  the  library  and  find  books  of  poetry 

II.   ACCOMPANYING  A  POEM  WITH  RHYTHM  INSTRUMENTS 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Children's  poetry  books),  the  poem  'Tick,  Tock" 

2.  Rhythm  sticks 

3.  Educational  clocks,  cuckoo  clock,  alarm  clock,  wrist  watch 
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B.    Specific  Objectives  , 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  variety  of  clocks  around  us. 

b.  To  discover  characteristic  sounds  made  by  different  kinds  of  clocks. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  importance  of  time  and  its  relationship  to  clocks. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  produce  sounds  of  single  consonants,  consonant  blends,  and  consonant 
digraphs  clearly. 

b.  To  speak  distinctly  and  enunciate  clearly. 

c.  To  enjoy  using  the  human  voice. 

d.  To  speak  with  understanding. 

e.  To  recite  poetry. 

f.  To  imitate  the  sounds  of  clocks. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  rhythmic  tick  of  clocks. 

b.  To  develop  an  awareness  that  there  is  rhythm  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music. 

c.  To  identify  rhyming  words  in  poetry. 

d.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  variations  in  pitch  and  volume. 

e.  To  follow  directions  while  "acting  out"  poems. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  manipulate  rhythm  sticks. 

b.  To  manipulate  and  examine  clocks. 

c.  To  move  the  body  while  imitating  various  kinds  of  clocks. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  clocks  for  use  as  orientation  clues. 

b.  To  develop  a  growing  awareness  of  the  features  of  a  clockface  which  may 
be  used  as  a  directional  guide. 

c.  To  become  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  sounds. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  recall  past  experiences  with  clocks  and  relate  them  to  experiences  of 
this  lesson. 

b.  To  think  of  instruments  that  remind  you  of  clocks. 

c.  To  decide  how  to  "act  out"  poems  and  understand  purposes  for  acting 
them  out. 

d.  To  understand  how  clocks  work  and  why. 

e.  To  begin  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  time  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  clocks. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  introduce  clocks  and  time. 

b.  Science :  To  produce  sounds ;  to  develop  a  growing  awareness  of  pitch  and 
volume  differences. 
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c  Social  studies:  To  realize  the  need  for  a  variety  of  docks, 
d.   Physical  Education:  To  swing  arms  like  a  pendulum  in  imitation  of  the 
movements  of  clocks. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  poems  about  many  different  things. 
Explain  to  them  that  some  poems  describe  beautiful  things  just  as  the  poem  about 
dandelions  did,  and  that  some  poems  tell  about  the  sounds  of  things. 

Ask  them  to  name  some  things  which  have  sounds  that  might  be  used  in  a  poem 

(clocks,  bells,  trains,  etc. ) . 
Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  learn  a  poem  about  the  clock. 
Explain  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  clocks  which  make  different  sounds 

which  could  be  heard  in  poems. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  different  kinds  of  clocks  which  they  have  heard. 

Then,  show  them  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  clocks: 

Let  them  listen  to  the  cuckoo  clock  and  say  "cuckoo"  in  the  rhythm  of  the 

clock. 
Let  each  child  listen  to  the  alarm  clock  and  say  "tick-tock"  in  the  rhythm  of 

the  clock. 
Hold  a  wrist  watch  close  to  each  child's  ear  so  that  he  can  hear  the  soft  ticking; 

then  ask  the  childen  to  say  "tick-tock"  in  the  rhythm  of  the  watch. 

To  further  arouse  interest,  ask  the  children  if  they  can  imitate  a  clock.  Have  them 
stand,  place  their  hands  together  to  represent  the  pendulum,  and  swing  their 
hands  back  and  forth  while  saying  "tick-tock"  in  a  loud,  low  voice. 


D.    Procedure 

Help  the  children  to  recall  the  many  songs  they  sing  in  school  and  discuss  the  fact 
that  all  songs  have  a  particular  rhythm. 

Then,  review  the  poem  they  learned  about  dandelions  and  explain  that  many 
poems  also  have  a  particular  rhythm  just  as  songs  do. 

Explain  to  them  that  words  express  the  meaning  of  poems,  and  they  can  also  help 
to  create  a  rhythm  in  the  poems. 

Explain  further  that  instruments  can  be  used  to  accompany  poems  by  imitating  the 
rhythm  of  the  poems. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  learn  to  play  rhythm  instruments  to  accom- 
pany the  poem  about  clocks. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  name  of  the  poem  is  "Tick,  Tock."    Ask  about  what  they 
think  it  is  written  (a  clock). 

Then,  read  the  poem  to  them  with  expression  and  in  the  rhythm  of  the  clock. 
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Ask  each  child  to  repeat  each  line  of  the  poem  after  the  teacher  reads  it 

Then,  have  all  of  the  children  say  the  poem  in  unison. 

Stress  the  importance  of  speaking  distinctly  and  enunciating  clearly. 

Also,  emphasize  the  necessity  for  producing  single  consonants,  blends,  and  digraphs 
clearly. 

After  the  poem  has  been  learned,  ask  the  children  what  rhythm  instruments  re- 
mind them  of  the  ticking  of  the  clock  (rhythm  sticks). 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  play  the  instruments  while  the  poem  is  read. 

Pass  out  rhythm  sticks  to  all  of  the  children  and  let  them  play  to  the  reading  of  the 
poem  by  the  teacher. 

Finally,  have  several  children  play  the  rhythm  sticks  while  the  other  children  re- 
cite the  poem. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Help  individual  children  say  the  poem,  and  explain  what  the  words  mean  to  him. 
Ask  each  child  if  he  would  like  to  "act  out"  the  poem  as  he  says  it: 

a.  Some  may  move  their  arms  in  a  big  circle  to  illustrate  the  hands  moving 
around  the  face  of  the  clock. 

b.  Others  may  move  the  hands  around  the  face  of  educational  clocks  while  say- 
ing the  poem. 

Help  the  children  become  familiar  with  a  number  of  famous  children's  poems  by 
presenting  them  to  the  children  in  a  similar  way. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  var- 
iety of  clocks  around  us? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  the  charac- 
teristic sounds  made  by  different  kinds  of  clocks? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  im- 
portance of  time  and  its  relationship  to  clocks? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  kinds  of  clocks? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  three  kinds  of  clocks  from  their  sound? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  two  reasons  why  time  is  important  and  tell  how  clocks  are 
important  in  relation  to  time  ? 
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The  checklists  shoiUd  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
eranhs  in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
L  stetTmelt  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Go  to  a  store  where  clocks  are  sold  and  examine  many  different  kinds 

2.  Read  poems  about  other  things  which  make  a  rhythmic  sound 

3.  Make  a  time  schedule  for  one  school  day 

III.   DRAMATIZING  A  NURSERY  TALE 


A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Tall  Book  of  Nursery  Tales  -  "The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff" 

2.  Two  large  chairs  without  rungs  between  the  legs 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 
a.   To  learn  about  bridges  and  their  uses, 
b    To  learn  about  goats  and  some  of  their  eating  habits, 
c'  To  develop  beginning  concepts  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  fantasy. 

2    To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  produce  the  sounds  of  single  consonants,  consonant  blends,  and  conso- 
nant digraphs  clearly.  . 

b.  To  speak  clearly,  distinctly,  and  with  expression. 

c.  To  learn  to  pitch  the  voice  at  different  levels. 

d.  To  learn  to  speak  while  performing. 

e.  To  describe  characters  orally. 

f .  To  become  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  story. 

3    To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.   To  listen  to  an  interesting  story  which  develops  interest  in  children  s  liter- 

ature 
b    To  listen  to  repetitive  parts  of  a  story  and  respond  appropriately. 
c*  To  learn  to  discriminate  the  variations  of  pitch  and  volume  m  the  voice. 
d.   To  listen  to  directions  for  acting  out  a  story  and  follow  them  correctly. 

4.   To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.   To  examine  a  bridge  tactually  to  learn  what  it  is  like. 

b    To  move  the  body  appropriately  while  actmg  out  the  story. 

c.   To  manipulate  furniture,  making  a  bridge  out  of  chairs. 
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5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts  ^^ 

a.  To  orient  one's  self  in  space  correctly. 

b.  To  develop  a  sense  of  balance  by  standing  on  chairs. 

c.  To  develop  correct  techniques  of  climbing  and  crawling  while  moving 
through  certain  areas. 

d.  To  learn  the  correct  procedures  for  crossing  a  bridge. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  remember  the  facts  of  a  story  in  sequence. 

b.  To  decide  which  character  to  portray  while  dramatizing  the  story. 

c.  To  learn  to  determine  which  stories  are  about  real  things  and  which  are 
"make-believe." 

d.  To  realize  the  reasons  for  the  actions  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 

e.  To  understand  why  bridges  are  needed  in  some  places  and  not  in  others. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  stress  the  terms:  three,  great  big,  middle-sized  and  little. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  about  the  construction  of  bridges  and  about  the  eating 
habits  of  goats. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  where  bridges  are  needed. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  walked  over  a  bridge. 

See  if  the  children  can  think  of  something  in  the  room  that  could  be  made  into  a 
bridge. 

Show  the  children  how  to  make  a  bridge  by  placing  the  seats  of  two  chairs  to- 
gether. 

Let  each  child  walk  over  the  bridge  by  stepping  up  on  the  seat  of  the  chairs,  stand- 
ing on  the  chairs,  and  stepping  down  from  the  chairs  on  the  opposite  side. 

Have  each  child  go  under  the  bridge  by  crawling  through  the  legs  from  one  side  to 
the  opposite  side. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  hear  a  story  about  three  billy  goats  crossing 
a  bridge  to  find  green  grass  to  eat  on  the  other  side. 

D.  Procedure 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  three  billy  goats  named  Gruff  who  were  farm  ani- 
mals who  liked  to  eat  grass  —  Little  Billy  Goat  Gruff,  Middle-Sized  Billy  Goat 
Gruff,  and  Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff  —  who  lived  together  on  a  mountainside  where 
most  of  the  grass  had  already  been  eaten. 

Tell  the  children  that  one  day  Little  Billy  Goat  Gruff  started  to  cross  the  bridge  to 
find  green  grass  growing  on  the  other  side. 

Invite  the  children  to  say  the  sound  of  Little  Billy  Goat  Gruff 's  feet  crossing  the 
bridge:  "trip-trop"  in  a  high  soft  voice  while  moving  their  feet  up  and  down  in 
rhythm. 
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TeU  the  children  thatMiddle-Sized  BiUy  Goat  Gruff  followed  Little  Bniy  Goat  Gruff 

onto  the  bridge. 
Invite  the  children  to  say  the  sound  of  Middle-Sized  Billy  Goat  Gruff  s  feet  cross- 
ing the  bridge:  "trip-trop"  in  a  medium  loud  voice  while  moving  their  feet  up 

and  down  in  rhythm. 
Tell  the  children  that  Great  Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff  also  started  across  the  bridge  with 

the  others. 
Invite  the  children  to  say  the  sound  of  Great  Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff 's  feet  crossing 

the  bridge:  "trip-trop"  in  a  loud  voice  while  moving  their  feet  up  and  down  in 

rhythm. 
Talk  to  the  children  about  the  ugly  troll,   a   make-believe   character   who   has 

great  strength  and  a  gruff  voice,  who  lives  under  the  bridge. 
Tell  the  children  about  the  ugly  troll  coming  from  under  the  bridge  when  he  heard 

the  goats  crossing. 
Let  the  children  try  to  guess  what  the  ugly  troll  said  to  each  of  the  goats  and  what 

each  goat  answered. 
Tell  the  children  about  Great  Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff  hurling  the  ugly  troll  right  off 
the  bridge  into  the  water. 

Let  each  child  choose  the  goat  that  he  would  like  to  be  and  to  cross  over  the  make- 
believe  bridge  using  his  voice  to  depict  the  goat  he  has  chosen. 

Retell  the  story,  choosing  four  children  to  act  out  the  parts  of  the  goats  and  the 
troll  and  inviting  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  produce  the  sound  effects. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Invite  each  child  to  share  his  ideas  about  the  story,  "The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff." 
Have  the  children  name  and  describe  the  characters  in  the  story. 
Help  each  child  retell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

Take  the  children  for  a  walk  over  a  real  bridge  and  help  them  retell  the  story  while 
crossing  the  bridge. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  bridges 
and  their  use? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  goats  and 
some  of  their  eating  habits? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  develop  concepts  of  what 
is  real  and  what  is  fantasy  ? 
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In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  two  ways  bridges  are  used? 

2.  Can  the  child  tell  what  goats  eat? 

3.  Can  the  child  describe  one  situation  which  is  real  and  one  which  is  fantasy? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activties 

1.  Read  another  story  about  animals  and  dramatize  it 

2.  Make  up  a  story  which  might  have  really  happened  and  one  which  is  fantasy 

3.  Study  the  books  in  the  Pet  Series  (Analytical/Interpretive  Books)  and  com- 
pare them  to  the  story  about  the  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 


IV.   DISCUSSING  A  FAMOUS  CHILDREN'S  STORY 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Books:  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog  by  Marjorie  Flack 

2.  Books  about  frogs  and  tadpoles 

3.  Songs  about  frogs  and  tadpoles 

4.  Record  with  the  sounds  of  croaking  frogs 

5.  Tadpole 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  frogs  and  how  they  live. 

b.  To  learn  how  tadpoles  change  into  frogs. 

c.  To  learn  about  animal  life  in  and  around  a  pond. 

d.  To  learn  why  ponds  are  still  in  the  winter  and  surrounded  by  noises  in 
other  seasons. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  speak  with  expression. 

b.  To  learn  to  retell  a  story  orally. 

c.  To  learn  vocabulary  related  to  the  story :  frog,  tadpole,  etc. 

d.  To  imitate  sounds  of  the  story  as  it  is  read  or  told. 
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3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  and  order  parts  of  a  story  in  sequence. 

b.  To  recognize  the  sound  of  a  frog. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  as  the  story  is  told  and  read. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  a  swimming  tadpole. 

b.  To  discover  body  changes  in  the  tadpole  as  he  grows  by  examining  it  tac- 
tually  during  various  stages  of  growth. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  begin  to  associate  certain  sounds  with  specific  locations  (croaking  frogs 
with  ponds,  etc.). 

b.  To  become  increasingly  aware  of  body  image  and  movement  by  playmg 

"Leap  Frog." 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  state  several  thoughts  and  ideas  presented  in  the  story  in  different 

words. 

b.  To  think  through  in  sequence  the  ideas  presented  in  the  story. 

c.  To  learn  to  understand  why  certain  characters  in  a  story  have  certain  feel- 
ings about  things  that  happen  to  them. 

d.  To  continue  to  make  the  distinction  about  what  is  real  and  what  is  fantasy. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science:  To  learn  how  animals  change;  to  learn  how  seasonal  changes  af- 
fect life  in  and  around  a  pond. 

b.  Physical  Education:  To  play  "Leap  Frog." 

c.  Music:  To  sing  songs  about  frogs  and  listen  to  records  of  the  sounds  of 
frogs. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Recall  with  the  children  the  trip  to  the  pond  (if  trip  was  taken). 

Have  the  children  name  birds  that  like  to  svdm  about  which  they  learned  during 

that  trip. 
Explain  that  many  other  animals  like  to  swim  in  ponds. 
Tell  the  children  about  a  funny  little  animal  called  a  tadpole. 
Show  the  children  a  live  tadpole  swimming  in  a  pan  of  water. 
Tell  the  children  that  the  tadpole  was  found  in  a  pond. 
Describe  the  appearance  of  the  tadpole  as  the  children  place  their  hands  in  the 

water. 
Tell  the  children  how  tadpoles  change  in  appearance  as  they  become  older  and  turn 

into  frogs  when  they  are  full  grown. 
Plan  with  the  children  to  keep  the  tadpole  in  the  schooh-oom  until  it  becomes  a  little 

frog. 
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Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  hear  a  story  about  a  little  tadpole  named  Tim. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  name  of  the  story  is  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  an  author  is  a  person  who  writes  stories  and  that  some 
authors  write  stories  for  adults  and  some  write  for  children. 

Tell  the  children  that  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog  was  written  by  an  au- 
thor named  Marjorie  Flack. 

Tell  the  children  that  Marjorie  Flack  has  written  many  stories  for  children  such  as 
Angus  and  the  Ducks,  Ask  Mr.  Bear,  Wait  for  William,  The  New  Pet,  The 
Story  about  Ping,  and  Walter,  The  Lazy  Mouse. 

D.  Procedure 

Before  reading  the  story,  tell  the  children  about  some  things  which  happened  to 
Tim  Tadpole. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pond  where  Tim  lived  was  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  was  very  still  in  winter,  but  in  spring  many  sounds  could  be  heard. 

Invite  the  children  to  make  the  sounds  of  little  peeper  frogs  who  lived  in  the  pond 
saying  "peep"  in  soft,  high  voices. 

Invite  the  children  to  say  "jump"  in  a  croaking  voice  like  the  great  bullfrog  who 
lived  there  also. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  sad  little  tadpole  named  Tim  who  lived  in  the  pond  and 
could  neither  sing  nor  jump. 

Tell  the  children  that  one  day  while  Tim  was  wriggling  in  and  out  among  the  wa- 
ter plants,  he  met  Great  Bullfrog. 

Explain  that  Tim  followed  Great  Bullfrog  until  Great  Bullfrog  climbed  up  on  the 
mossy  bank;  then  Tim  could  not  follow  because  he  did  not  have  any  legs  or 
arms  and  was  only  able  to  swim. 

Explain  that  one  day  Tim  found  two  legs  kicking  out  near  his  tail ;  another  day  he 
found  he  had  a  left  arm  and  later  a  right  arm ;  every  day  he  found  that  his  tail 
was  getting  shorter  and  his  mouth  wider ;  and  finally  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
frog  and  could  sing  and  jump. 

Invite  the  children  to  say  "jump"  in  their  happiest  voices  to  portray  the  feeling 
Tim  had  when  he  knew  he  could  jump  and  sing. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  all  the  things  they  can  remember  about  Tim  Tadpole. 

Read  the  story  to  the  children. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  retell  the  whole  story. 

Let  each  child  contribute  several  sentences  until  the  story  is  finished.    , 
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Then,  let  children  who  volunteer  tell  the  entire  story  in  the  correct  sequence. 

In  physical  education  class,  have  the  children  play  a  game  of  "Leap  Frog." 

In  music  class,  play  the  croaking  sound  of  frogs  for  the  children  on  records  and  let 

the  children  sing  songs  about  frogs. 
Ask  the  librarian  to  find  other  stories  about  tadpoles  and  frogs  for  the  children. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  frogs  and 
how  they  live  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  tadpoles 
change  into  frogs? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  animal 
life  in  and  around  a  pond? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  give  three  facts  about  frogs  and  how  they  live  ? 

2.  Can  the  child  tell  the  stages  tadpoles  go  through  in  changing  into  frogs? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  other  animals  which  live  around  or  near  a  pond? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  pond  or  other  body  of  water  to  learn  about  things  that  live  and  grow 
there 

2.  Set  up  an  aquarium  in  the  classroom  and  put  different  kinds  of  fish  and  water 
animals  in  it 

3.  Read  other  stories  about  fish  and  other  water  animals 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 

STIMULATING  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  EXPLORATION 

I.   DESCRIBING  OBJECTS  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books  (Books  about  trees  and  leaves) 

2.  An  oak  tree 

3.  Bark,  twigs,  leaves,  and  acorns  from  an  oak  tree. 

4.  Walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  hazel  nuts 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  review  facts  about  various  kinds  of  trees  studied  previously. 

b.  To  review  the  parts  of  a  tree. 

c.  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  nuts. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  trees  and  their  parts. 

c.  To  become  familiar  with  terms  such  as  bark  and  trunk  which  have  more 
than  one  meaning. 

d.  To  use  vocabulary  learned  in  describing  and  identifying  objects. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  about  trees  and  their  characteristics. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  to  ideas  and  descriptions  presented  by  the  teacher  and 
other  students. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  a  tree  tactually. 

b.  To  investigate  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  part  of  the  tree  tac- 
tually. 

c.  To  compare  and  sort  various  kinds  of  nuts  through  tactual  exploration. 

d.  To  develop  ability  to  control  and  manipulate  the  body  by  climbing  a  tree. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  develop  control  of  the  body  through  climbing. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  use  of  body  parts  by  using  the  hands  in  manipula- 
tive tasks. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a    To  think  of  words  which  sound  the  same  but  have  different  meanings. 

b.  To  recall  the  parts  of  trees  and  kinds  of  trees  previously  studied  and  com- 
pare  them  with  the  tree  studied  in  this  lesson. 

c.  To  begin  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  different  ways  m  which  trees 
grow  and  the  different  kinds  of  nuts  or  fruits  which  grow  on  them. 

d.  To  determine  which  distinguishing  characteristics  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  sorting  nuts. 

e    To  determine  different  purposes  for  which  acorns  may  be  used, 
f.   To  become  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  using  words  to  describe 
things. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  the  size  and  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  nuts. 

b.  Science:  To  recall  the  characteristics  of  trees  and  their  parts. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  discuss  the  uses  for  acorns  and  trees. 

d.  Health  and  Safety:  To  warn  the  children  not  to  eat  acorns  and  other  wild 
fruits  without  knowing  if  they  are  safe. 


Preparation  and  Motivation 

Show  the  children  three  common  classroom  objects  such  as  a  book,  a  desk,  and  a 
chair,  and  ask  the  children  to  identify  the  objects. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  names  and  tell  the  children  that  everything  around 
them  has  a  name. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  everything  in  the  environment  has  a  name  to  identify  it. 

Explain  that  different  objects  have  different  characteristics  which  help  in  identify- 
ing them  and  that  words  are  used  to  describe  these  characteristics. 

Give  the  characteristics  of  another  object  in  the  classroom  and  see  if  the  children 
can  name  the  object  you  have  in  mind.  (Let  the  child  who  first  guessed  the  ob- 
ject describe  another  one  for  the  other  children  to  guess.) 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  try  to  name  and  describe  something  in  the 
schoolyard. 


D.    Procedure 

Show  the  children  a  large  oak  in  the  schoolyard. 

See  if  any  of  the  children  can  name  the  tree. 

Have  the  children  recall  the  many  kinds  of  trees  they  have  seen  on  previous  field 

trips  (if  taken),  and  compare  this  tall,  strong  tree  with  the  large  trunk  and 

many  branches  with  them. 
Discuss  with  the  children  the  ways  to  identify  various  kinds  of  trees. 
Have  the  children  name  the  various  parts  of  a  tree. 
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Let  the  children  examine  the  bark  of  the  tree  while  the  teacher  tells  them  about  its 

importance. 
Have  the  children  pull  off  small  pieces  of  the  bark  for  further  investigation. 
Ask  them  to  describe  the  bark  orally. 
If  possible,  help  the  children  climb  the  tree  and  find  small  twigs  growing  out  from 

the  branches. 

Help  the  children  break  off  several  twigs  covered  with  leaves. 

Let  the  children  examine  the  leaves  and  notice  the  stem,  veins,  and  irregular  shape. 

Ask  them  to  describe  the  leaves  orally. 

Show  the  children  the  clusters  of  acorns  growing  on  the  oak  tree. 

Tell  the  children  that  these  acorns  are  the  fruit,  usually  called  nuts,  of  the  oak  tree. 

Help  the  children  pull  off  some  acorns  and  examine  the  shape  and  parts. 

Ask  them  to  describe  the  acorns  orally. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  uses  of  acorns  —  to  grow  more  trees  and  to  feed 
squirrels,  but  not  people. 

Let  the  children  take  the  various  parts  of  the  tree  they  have  collected  back  to  the 
classroom. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Have  the  children  place  the  parts  of  the  tree  they  have  collected  in  individual 

trays. 
Let  each  child  pick  up  a  part  of  the  tree,  identify  it,  and  tell  as  much  as  he  can 

about  the  part. 

Invite  the  children  to  name  all  of  the  parts  of  the  tree  they  have  studied. 
Ask  the  children  to  think  of  other  meanings  for  bark,  trunk,  etc. 
Take  the  children  to  the  library  to  find  out  more  about  oak  trees. 

Discuss  the  fact  that  acorns  can  be  eaten  by  animals,  but  not  by  people,  and  see  if 
the  children  can  think  of  some  kinds  of  nuts  which  grow  on  trees  that  people 
can  eat. 

Show  the  children  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  hazel  nuts. 

Have  the  children  sort  the  nuts  into  piles  according  to  kind,  name  the  kind  of  nuts 
in  the  pile,  and  describe  their  characteristics  orally. 

Let  the  children  crack  and  eat  the  nuts,  noting  the  different  taste  of  each  kind. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 
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1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  or  learning 
facts  about  various  kinds  of  trees? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing,  or  learning 
the  parts  of  a  tree? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  the  characteris- 
tics of  various  kinds  of  nuts? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  one  fact  about  three  different  kinds  of  trees? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  the  parts  of  a  tree? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  the  characteristics  of  two  different  kinds  of  nuts? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide  The  list  of  activities  f  dbmng 
fhe  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  tree  nursery  and  study  the  different  kinds  of  trees  found  there 

2.  Make  a  decoration  for  the  room  out  of  leaves  and  nuts 

3.  Press  leaves  in  a  book  and  examine  them  after  they  are  dried 

4.  Have  a  party  at  school  and  serve  many  different  kinds  of  nuts 

II.  DESCRIBING  MANIPULATIVE  OBJECTS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Reference  books 

2.  Music  with  pronounced  rhythm 

3.  Rattles,  bells 

4.  Nails,  bolts,  screws,  safety  pins 

5.  Beans,  rice,  nuts 

6.  Pebbles 

7.  Cups  or  other  suitable  containers 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a    To  learn  that  everything  in  the  environment  has  a  name. 

b.  To  understand  and  compare  sounds  made  by  objects  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  discover  the  element  of  rhythm  in  music. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  name  objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  descriptive  words. 

c.  To  learn  comparative  words:  large  —  small;  heavy  —  light;  smooth  — 
rough;  long  —  short;  thin  —  thick. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  identify  objects  by  their  soimds. 

b.  To  recognize  rhythm  patterns  made  by  objects;  to  identify  rhythm  pat- 
terns in  music. 

c.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  learn  to  examine  objects  tactually  for  specific  purposes. 

b.  To  manipulate  objects  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

c.  To  identify  objects  through  tactual  manipulation. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  to  distinguish  and  localize  sounds. 

b.  To  discover  characteristics  of  common  objects  in  the  environment  in  order 
to  identify  them. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  decide  upon  suitable  objects  for  manipulation. 

b.  To  learn  that  comparing  and  describing  sounds  made  by  objects  can  help  in 
identifying  them. 

c.  To  learn  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  sounds:    rhythmic,  musical,  and 
just  noise. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science :  To  understand  sounds  and  their  characteristics. 

b.  Mu&ic :  To  learn  about  rhythm  and  rhythm  patterns. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Play  some  lively  music  for  the  children. 

Tell  the  children  to  listen  to  the  tune  and  then  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 

Explain  that  music  is  made  up  of  sound  just  as  words  are  sound  and  noise  is  sound. 

Help  them  to  become  aware  that  music  has  a  beautiful  sound,  noise  has  an  ugly 
sound,  and  words  have  sounds  which  are  necessary  to  explain  and  describe 
things  in  the  environment. 

Review  the  sounds  of  the  different  clocks  with  which  the  children  have  become 
familiar  while  learning  a  poem  about  a  clock  and  ask  the  children  why  this 
sound  was  important  (lets  us  know  whether  or  not  the  clock  is  running  and 
helps  us  to  know  what  kind  of  clock  it  is). 
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Review  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  they  used  the  rhythm  instruments  to 

keep  time  with  the  sounds  of  the  clocks. 
Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  choose  some  rhythm  instruments  to  play  and  keep 

time  with  music. 
Explain  that  you  will  show  them  each  of  the  instruments  and  demonstrate  the 

sounds  they  make : 

Give  children  the  rattles  to  shake. 

Give  children  bells  to  ring. 

Ask  them  to  compare  the  two  sounds  by  describing  them  orally. 

Then,  let  them  choose  the  instrument  they  would  like  to  play  with  the  music. 
Play  several  records  and  let  the  children  use  the  instruments  they  have  chosen  to 

keep  time  with  the  music. 

D.    Procedure 

Remind  the  children  of  the  different  sounds  the  rattles  and  bells  made  and  then  ex- 
plain that  we  often  use  the  sounds  of  objects  to  identify  them. 
Impress  upon  the  children  the  fact  that  everything  has  a  name  and  that  this  name 

is  used  to  tell  what  it  is. 
Tell  them  that  they  are  going  to  learn  to  identify  and  name  many  different  objects 

by  listening  to  the  sounds  they  make. 
Let  the  children  find  and  name  things  in  the  science  cupboard  which  make  a  sound 

when  struck  together. 
Have  the  children  examine  nails,  bolts,  screws,  and  safety  pins  and  try  striking 

them  together  to  make  a  sound. 
Have  the  children  think  of  and  name  foods  which  might  be  used  to  make  sounds 

such  as  beans,  rice,  nuts,  etc.,  and  bring  them  to  school. 
Ask  the  children  to  think  of  objects  outside  which  could  be  shaken  together  to 

make  sound,  such  as  pebbles. 
Then  help  them  gather  various  sizes  of  pebbles  in  the  schoolyard  and  bring  them 

inside. 
Ask  them  how  they  could  make  sounds  with  these  objects  (by  putting  them  in  a 

cup  and  shaking  them). 
Let  the  children  put  like  objects  together  in  a  cup,  cover  the  top  with  their  hands, 

shake  and  listen  to  the  sounds. 
Ask  them  to  think  of  other  containers  in  which  the  objects  could  be  placed  (jar, 

can,  etc.). 
Let  the  children  make  sound  cylinders  by  placing  objects  in  a  small  container  with 

a  lid.    Explain  that  objects  placed  in  them  will  make  different  sounds. 
Have  the  children  note  the  different  parts  of  the  sound  cylinders  and  compare  them 

with  the  rattles  used  as  rhythm  instruments. 
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Help  the  children  unscrew  the  top  of  the  cylinders  and  invite  each  child  to  choose 
the  objects  he  would  like  to  place  in  the  cylinder. 

Ask  each  child  to  name  the  objects  he  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  describe  the  sound. 

Invite  the  children  to  experiment  with  the  cylinders,  noting  the  various  sounds. 

Invite  the  children  to  describe  the  sounds  to  which  they  enjoy  listening. 

Let  the  children  discuss  and  compare  all  the  sounds  they  have  heard. 

Introduce  and  have  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  following  pairs  of  terms: 
large  —  small;  heavy  —  light;  smooth  —  rough;  long  —  short;  and  thin  — 
thick. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Play  music  with  different  rhythms  for  the  children. 

Have  the  children  shake  the  sound  cylinders  in  a  variety  of  rhythm  patterns  to  the 
music. 

Invite  the  children  to  stand  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  note  the  difference  in 
sound  from  various  distances. 

Plan  games  with  the  children  which  involve  discriminating  objects  in  the  sound 
cylinders  by  listening  to  the  sound  they  make. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  that  everything 
in  the  environment  has  a  name  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  understanding  and  com- 
paring sounds  of  objects  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  the  element 
of  rhythm  in  music? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  five  objects  presented  to  him? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  five  objects  by  the  sounds  they  make? 

3.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  rhythm  of  a  specific  piece 
of  music? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G     Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Attend  a  musical  concert  and  notice  the  rhythm  of  music  particularly 

2.  Form  a  rhythm  band  in  the  classroom 

3.  Play  a  game  in  which  students  in  the  class  identify  the  objects  with  which 
specific  students  are  making  a  sound 

4.  Visit  a  music  store  and  examine  rhythm  instruments  available  there 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 

ST5MULATING  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  TACTUAL  BOOKS 

I.   DISCUSSING  THE  TEXTURE  BOOK  — 
THE  BOOK  OF  GROOMING  ARTICLES 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Towel,  washcloth,  soap 

2.  Toothpaste,  toothbrush 

3.  Comb,  brush,  mirror 

4.  Nail  clippers,  hand  lotion 

5.  Handkerchief 

6.  Texture  Book  —  The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles 

7.  Small  shoe  boxes 

8.  Colored  paper 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  review  good  grooming  and  health  habits  and  their  importance. 

b.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  various  grooming  aids  and  their  uses. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  talk  about  good  grooming  procedures  and  aids. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  grooming:  wipe,  wash,  scrub,  dry,  etc. 

c.  To  identify  grooming  objects  and  name  them. 

d.  To  become  acquainted  with  descriptive  terms :   wide,  narrow,  long,  short, 
etc.  and  use  them  correctly. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  and  perform  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  objects. 

c.  To  learn  facts  about  good  health  and  grooming  habits. 

d.  To  listen  to  directions  for  making  a  grooming  kit  and  follow  them  cor- 
rectly. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  use  the  grooming  aids  correctly  and  identify  them  through  tactual  ex- 
amination. 

b.  To  identify  the  grooming  aids  in  the  book  through  tactual  examination. 

c.  To  use  manipulative  skills  in  making  the  kit  of  grooming  articles. 

d.  To  manipulate  the  pages  in  the  book  correctly. 
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b.  To'continue  to  build  concepts  of  up.  down,  right,  left,  etc.  while  using 

c.  Totse  correct  travel  techniques  while  going  to  the  department  store. 

fi    To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically  .        . 

I    To  make  decisfons  about  necessary  articles  for  the  groommg  k.t 
b.   To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  practicing  good  groom 

c    To^dS  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  things  people  do  such  as  using 
'    grooming  articles,  can  be  represented  and  told  about  m  a  book. 

7    To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.   Arithmetic:  To  use  money  in  buying  grooming  aids. 

h    Science-  To  discuss  mirrors,  teeth,  etc.  ,    .-^ 

c!   Health  and  Safety :  To  talk  about  and  develop  good  grooming  habits. 

C     Preparation  and  Motivation 

After  lunch,  help  the  children  wash  and  dry  their  hands  and  faces  using  soap, 
washcloth,  and  towel. 

Rp  sure  the  children  realize  that  a  washcloth  is  smaller  than  a  towel;  the  wash- 
cloth  is  placed  over  the  hand  and  used  to  wash  different  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
towel  ^used  to  dry  the  body;  and  soap  is  used  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  body 

clean.  i.i,  •    -u  • 

Show  the  children  how  to  identify  and  use  a  comb  and  brush  to  care  for  their  hair. 

Show  the  children  large  and  small  mirrors  and  describe  how  mirrors  are  used. 
Review  with  the  children  the  correct  way  to  put  toothpaste  on  ^  toothbrush  and 
hlwl  hold  a  toothbrush  and  use  up  and  down  movements  as  they  brush  then 

Let  ttrchildren  examine  nail  clippers  as  the  teacher  helps  them  cut  and  file  their 

finger  nails. 
Pour  hand  lotion  in  the  palm  of  each  child's  hand  and  have  h™;"''  'hem  until  the 

lotion  is  absorbed  while  they  discuss  the  reasons  for  using  hand  lotion. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  importance  and  use  of  the  handkerchief  as  they  ex- 

amine  it.  ^    •,  i-u- 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see  a  book  in  which  they  can  find  many  things 
which  help  to  keep  them  looking  their  very  best. 


D.    Procedure 

Show  children  The  Texture  Books  in  which  they  can  find  the  objects  they  have  just 


used  for  grooming. 
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Invite  the  children  to  examine  each  object,  tell  how  it  is  used,  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Use  such  terms  as  wipe,  wash,  scrub,  dry,  wide,  narrow,  long,  short,  etc.  with  the 
children,  and  help  them  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

Guide  the  children  in  learning  to  turn  one  page  at  a  time  as  each  object  is  examined 
and  discussed. 

Continue  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  everything  has  a  name  by  which  it  can  be 
identified. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  have  their  own  grooming  kits  to  keep  in  the 
bathroom  for  use  each  day  (if  they  have  not  already  made  some). 

Take  the  children  to  a  department  store  to  get  small  shoe  boxes. 

Review  the  previous  trips  taken  to  stores  and  the  reasons  for  taking  them. 

When  they  return  to  school  help  the  children  cover  the  boxes  with  pretty  textured 
paper. 

Help  the  children  make  a  list  of  grooming  articles  to  bring  from  home  to  place  in 
the  grooming  kits. 

Have  the  children  use  the  articles  in  the  grooming  kits  each  day. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  good  grooming 
and  health  habits  and  understanding  their  importance? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  developing  an  under- 
standing of  various  grooming  aids  and  their  uses? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discussing  orally  good 
grooming  procedures  and  aids? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  five  good  grooming  habits  and  tell  why  they  are  impor- 
tant? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  the  uses  for  three  grooming  aids? 

3.  Can  the  child  orally  describe  three  grooming  procedures  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1 


Visit  a  department  store  and  determine  the  many  grooming  articles  available 
there 


2.  Visit  a  dental  clinic  and  ask  the  nurse  or  doctor  to  explain  good  dental  care 

3.  Make  a  grooming  chart  for  the  classroom  and  let  each  child  keep  a  record  of 
his  grooming  habits 

IL   DISCUSSING  THE  BOOKS  OF  OBJECTS -THE  BUTTON  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Buttons  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 

2.  Different  pieces  of  clothing  which  have  various  kinds  of  fasteners 

3.  Doll  clothes  with  buttons 

4.  The  Button  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a    To  learn  about  the  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  buttons. 

b.  To  learn  that  buttons  can  be  used  for  different  purposes  and  that  they  can 
be  found  on  many  things  —  not  just  clothes. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  uses  of  buttons  on  clothes. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  describe  buttons  orally. 

b.  To  discuss  the  uses  for  buttons. 

c    To  tell  about  the  arrangements  of  buttons  in  the  books. 

d.  To  learn  new  vocabulary  related  to  fasteners  for  clothing:  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes,  snaps,  etc. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a    To  listen  attentively  to  the  discussion  on  buttons  and  their  uses. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  learn  facts  about  buttons  and  their  uses. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  button  and  unbutton  buttons.  . 

b.  To  locate  buttons  on  clothing  and  in  the  book  through  tactual  examination. 
c  To  tactually  examine  and  sort  various  kinds  of  buttons. 

d.  To  identify  various  kinds  of  clothes  fasteners  through  tactual  examination. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts  .  ^.   ,  -^     ^        i,.i 
a.   To  continue  to  learn  descriptive  terms:   up,  down,  right,  left,  etc.  while 

using  a  book. 
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b.   To  continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of  body  image  while  dressing  one's 
self  and  dolls. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  uses  of  buttons. 

b.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  arrangements  of  but- 
tons on  the  pages  of  the  book. 

c.  To  continue  to  build  the  concept  that  things  learned  about  in  the  environ- 
ment are  also  told  about  in  books. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  count  the  buttons  and  compare  sizes  and  shapes. 

b.  Science :  To  describe  the  buttons  from  observation. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  learn  about  the  many  different  uses  of  buttons,  possibly 
even  in  other  cultures. 

d.  Art:  To  appreciate  the  design  and  function  of  buttons. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  objects  that  have  been  examined, 
identified,  and  discussed  in  previous  lessons,  both  inside  the  classroom  and  out- 
doors. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  many  of  the  same  objects  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
and  that  the  sizes  of  like  objects  frequently  determine  their  use. 

Then,  tell  the  children  that  they  are  going  to  learn  about  different  objects  which  are 
used  to  fasten  clothing,  such  as  snaps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  buttons. 

Show  them  these  objects  and  help  to  identify  the  objects  by  shape. 

Continue  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  everything  has  a  name  which  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  objects. 

Then,  explain  that  buttons  are  objects  which  are  used  on  almost  all  types  of  cloth- 
ing and  that  they  come  in  many  sizes,  shapes,  and  textures. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  reasons  for  using  buttons,  functional  and  ornamental. 

Have  the  children  examine  various  pieces  of  clothing  they  are  wearing  to  see  if 
there  are  buttons. 

Have  the  children  examine  doll  clothes  to  find  buttons. 

Draw  the  children's  attention  to  the  various  pieces  of  clothing  where  buttons  are 
used  and  the  different  parts  of  clothing  on  which  buttons  are  placed — the  back 
of  a  dress,  the  front  of  a  sweater,  etc. 

Have  the  children  practice  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  different  kinds  of  buttons. 

Be  sure  the  children  notice  that  buttons  come  in  many  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  different  kinds  of  buttons,  place  a  large  number  in  a  tray 
and  ask  the  children  to  find  buttons  which  are  especially  interesting  to  them. 
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Have  the  children  sort  the  buttons  according  to  size  in  order  to  emphasize  the  many 

different  sizes  of  buttons. 
To  further  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  different  sizes  of  buttons,  let  the  children 

string  big  buttons  with  large  center  holes. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  enjoy  looking  at  The  Button  Book  from  which  they 

can  learn  other  facts  by  using  buttons. 

D.    Procedure 

Show  the  children  The  Button  Book. 

Draw  attention  to  the  name  of  the  story  —  "Tell  Me." 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  after  examining  each  page,  there  is  something 

about  which  they  can  talk. 
Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  and  subsequent  pages  and  tell  about  the  size, 
the  number,  the  arrangement,  and  the  uses  for  the  buttons  they  see: 
a.   Page  One  —  Tell  where  they  have  seen  large  round  buttons  used. 
b    Page  Two  —  Discover  the  number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  buttons. 
c.   Page  Three  —  Find  three  small  buttons  in  the  middle  of  the  page  and  tell 

where  they  have  seen  small  round  buttons  used. 
d  Page  Four  —  Compare  the  size,  arrangement,  and  number  of  buttons  on 
this  page  with  previous  pages  and  ask  children  if  they  have  ever  seen  but- 
tons this  size  in  use. 
e  Page  Five  —  Let  children  look  at  the  unusual  buttons  and  arrangement  on 
this  page  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  buttons  would  make  pretty  dec- 
orations for  clothes.  . 

f .  Page  Six  —  Let  the  children  have  fun  looking  at  the  long  Ime  of  unusual 

buttons  on  this  page.  ,     u  ..^ 

g.  Page  Seven  —  Ask  children  what  plan  was  used  for  placmg  the  buttons  on 

the  last  page. 
Have  the  children  tell  about  and  compare  what  they  see  on  the  various  pages. 
Guide  the  children  in  turning  the  pages  one  at  a  time  and  following  the  discussion 

of  each  page. 
Encourage  each  child  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  pages  in  the  book. 


E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  using  The  Button  Book  in  various  ways  such  as: 

Describe  individual  pages  and  have  the  children  find  the  page  described. 
Give  the  children  a  collection  of  buttons  and  ask  them  to  find  a  button  in  the 
book  to  match  one  selected  by  each  child. 

Have  the  children  continue  locating  buttons  on  various  garments. 

Have  the  children  dress  and  undress  dolls  with  clothes  having  various  sized  buttons. 
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F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes  of  buttons?  :[  ■  v     : 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  that  buttons  can 
be  used  for  many  different  purposes? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  the  uses 
of  buttons  on  clothing? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  identify  and  describe  the  size  and  shape  of  three  different  but- 
tons? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  at  least  one  use  for  buttons  other  than  for  buttoning 
clothes  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  places  on  clothing  where  buttons  are  used? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  button  pictures  for  the  classroom  bulletin  board 

2.  Make  a  button  book  which  is  different  from  the  button  book  already  studied 

3.  Visit  a  sewing  or  fabric  store  and  examine  the  many  different  kinds  of  buttons 
there 

4.  Learn  about  ways  of  fastening  clothes  other  than  with  buttons 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 


STIMULATING  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT 

(Physical  Education) 

I.   DESCRIBING  AND  USING  PLAY  EQUIPMENT 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Planks  eight  feet  long 

2.  Large  cardboard  boxes 

3.  Nail  kegs  in  various  sizes 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  planks,  boxes,  kegs,  and  lumber. 

b.  To  realize  that  things  can  be  used  in  more  than  one  way. 

c.  To  learn  about  a  lumberyard. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  describe  and  name  the  pieces  of  equipment  and  the  ways  to  play  with 

them. 

b.  To  talk  about  how  the  pieces  of  equipment  were  made, 
c    To  discuss  the  original  purposes  of  the  equipment. 

d.  To  learn  vocabulary  related  to  play  equipment:  kegs,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  learn  facts  about  planks,  boxes,  and  kegs. 

b.  To  listen  and  follow  the  directions  for  playing  games. 

c.  To  learn  facts  about  lumber  and  lumber  yards. 

4    To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.   To  examine  the  pieces  of  equipment  and  identify  them  through  tactual  ex- 
ploration, 
b    To  move  the  equipment  and  note  the  size,  shape,  weight,  etc. 
c.   To  develop  control  of  the  body  through  play  on  the  equipment. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  the  arrangements  of  the  kegs,  etc. 

b.  To  learn  to  line  up  for  the  relays. 

c.  To  discover  where  the  equipment  is  located  during  free  play. 

d.  To  learn  correct  procedures  to  follow  in  each  of  the  games  played. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 
a.   To  decide  how  to  use  the  equipment. 

b    To  think  of  other  things  which  could  be  used  in  a  similar  way. 

c    To  understand  different  purposes  for  which  the  equipment  can  be  used. 
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7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  describe  things  by  shape,  size,  weight,  etc. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  each  piece  of  equipment. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  discuss  the  original  purpose  for  each  piece  of  equipment 
and  where  the  equipment  can  be  purchased. 

d.  Physical  Education :  To  learn  to  work  together  and  line  up  for  relay  games ; 
to  learn  different  games  to  play  with  the  equipment. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

During  play  period  or  physical  education  class,  show  the  children  the  planks,  large 
cardboard  boxes,  and  nail  kegs  which  have  been  placed  on  the  grass. 

Let  the  children  explore  and  play  with  the  equipment  in  as  many  different  ways  as 

possible. 
Encourage  the  children  to  be  creative. 
Let  the  children  rearrange  and  move  the  equipment  as  they  wish. 

D.  Procedure 

Have  the  children  name  and  describe  each  piece  of  equipment  with  which  they 

have  been  playing. 
Let  the  children  re-examine  the  equipment  to  note  any  features  they  may  have 

missed  during  play. 

Have  each  child  describe  one  way  to  play  with  each  piece  of  equipment. 

Let  the  children  try  each  method  that  is  described. 

Guide  the  children  in  such  activities  as  walking  on  the  planks  on  different  parts  of 
the  grass,  rolling  the  kegs  or  barrels  fast  and  slow,  climbing  up  and  jumping 
off  of  the  kegs,  placing  the  kegs  in  various  formations,  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  boxes,  etc. 

Supervise  the  children  in  playing  some  simple  relay  games  with  the  equipment, 
having  the  children  walk  up  and  down  the  planks,  etc. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  way  each  piece  of  equipment  was  made  and  its  parts 
—  top,  bottom,  sides,  hoops,  etc. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  think  each  piece 
of  equipment  was  made,  and  other  ways  it  can  be  used. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  play  equipment;  and 
that  different  pieces  of  play  equipment  are  different  sizes  and  shapes  and  can 
be  played  with  in  many  different  ways. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  helping  the  children  to  create  simple  games  with  the  equipment. 

Take  the  children  to  a  lumber  yard  and  show  them  planks  and  containers  for  nails, 
and  boxes. 
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Explain  to  the  children  the  kegs  were  used  as  containers  for  nails  in  years  past,  but 

are  seldom  seen  today. 
Let  the  children  think  of  new  things  which  could  be  used  for  play  even  though  that 

was  not  their  original  purpose  (rope,  etc.). 
Have  the  children  explain  how  they  would  play  with  these  things. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  planks, 
boxes,  kegs,  and  lumber? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  realizing  that  things  can 
be  used  in  more  than  one  way? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  lumber 
yards? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1    Can  the  child  give  one  fact  about  a  plank,  a  box,  a  keg,  and  lumber? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  two  ways  in  which  each  piece  of  equipment  can  be  used . 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  lumber  yard? 
The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.    The  list  of  activities  f ollowmg 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  lumber  yard  and  learn  about  the  many  different  things  which  can  be 
purchased  there 

2.  Make  small  objects  of  wood  in  the  classroom 

3.  Use  wooden  popsicle  sticks  for  making  pictures  by  gluing  them  on  paper 

4.  Make  up  a  new  game  to  be  played  with  each  piece  of  equipment 

II.   DESCRIBING  AND  PLAYING  GAMES 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Balls 

2.  Bean  bags 

3.  Planks 
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B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  to  have  fun  with  other  people. 

b.  To  learn  how  to  play  with  simple  equipment. 

c.  To  learn  to  play  outdoors  and  to  become  familiar  with  play  areas. 

d.  To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  games. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  games.  • 

c.  To  describe  games. 

d.  To  learn  to  express  ideas  to  others  effectively, 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  learn  facts  about  games  and  rules  for  playing  them. 

b.  To  listen  to  and  follow  the  rules  of  the  games. 

c.  To  listen  courteously  as  others  describe  games  they  like. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  roll  the  ball  to  children  in  the  circle. 

b.  To  pass  the  bean  bag  quickly  around  the  circle. 

c.  To  examine  different  types  of  play  equipment  and  identify  it  tactually. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  to  line  up  in  various  formations  used  in  the  games. 

b.  To  learn  to  use  the  edge  of  the  road  as  a  clue  when  playing  running  games. 

c.  To  learn  to  run  and  walk  in  a  straight  line. 

d.  To  learn  balance  by  walking  along  a  plank. 

e.  To  learn  to  use  sound  clues  in  locating  balls,  bean  bags,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  think  about  the  kinds  of  games  played  and  the  reasons  for  the  use  of 
the  specific  equipment  involved. 

b.  To  decide  on  a  favorite  game  and  give  reasons  for  the  choice. 

c.  To  create  new  games. 

d.  To  understand  the  necessity  for  having  rules  for  games. 

e.  To  become  aware  of  the  aspect  of  sportsmanship  in  games. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:   To  count  teammates,  number  playing  the  game,  number  of 
times  they  were  tagged,  number  of  times  the  ball  was  caught,  etc. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  each  game  and  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  learn  to  get  along  with  others,  how  others  react  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  how  families  grow,  etc. 

d.  Health  and  Safety:  To  stress  safety  rules  to  observe  in  each  game. 

e.  Physical  Education:  To  play  five  kinds  of  games. 

f.  Music:  To  play  singing  games  such  as  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
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C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Before  physical  education  class,  discuss  games  and  their  purposes  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Explain  that  games  teach  children  many  different  ways  to  play. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  games: 

Some  games  require  equipment  while  others  are  played  without  equipment. 
Some  games  are  played  with  a  few  children  and  others  are  played  with  a  large 

number  of  children. 
Some  games  are  loud  and  noisy,  others  are  quiet. 
Some  games  are  sung  while  being  played. 
Each  game  has  a  definite  formation. 

Explain  further  that  running  games  require  children  to  run  from  one  place  to  an- 
other-  ball  games  require  children  to  bounce,  throw,  or  roll  a  ball;  bean  bag 
games  require  children  to  pass,  throw,  or  drop  bean  bags;  relay  games  require 
children  to  divide  into  teams  and  each  team  makes  an  effort  to  win;  and  sing- 
ing games  require  children  to  perform  according  to  the  meamng  of  the  words. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  learn  to  play  some  of  these  games  in  physical 
education  class  or  at  play  period. 


D.    Procedure 

As  the  physical  education  class  begins,  tell  the  children  that  words  are  used  to  iden- 
tify and  describe  the  games  they  will  learn  just  as  words  were  used  to  identify 
and  describe  the  objects  about  which  they  learned  previously. 
Encourage  them  to  think  about  the  game  as  they  play  and  see  if  they  can  describe 

it  after  it  is  finished. 
Teach  the  children  the  following  games: 

Running  Game  -  Help  the  children  to  line  up  in  a  straight  line  along  the  edge 
of  the  road  and  run  across  the  road.  As  children  run,  the  teacher  runs 
after  them  and  catches  a  particular  child. 
Ball  Game  -  Children  sit  in  a  circle  with  legs  spread  apart.  Each  child  rolls 
the  ball  to  another  child  who  catches  it.  Ask  the  child  who  catches  the  ball 
to  tell  when  the  ball  is  rolled  to  him. 
Bean  Bag  Game -Children  stand  in  a  circle  and  see  how  quickly  a  bean  bag 

can  be  passed  around  the  circle. 
Relay  Game  -  Children  divide  into  teams  and  line  up  in  back  of  two  planks 
placed  a  short  distance  apart.   A  child  from  each  team  walks  quickly  along 
the  plank,  the  first  one  who  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  plank  wins. 
Singing  Game  -  Children  form  a  circle  and  play  "Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
As  each  game  is  finished,  let  the  children  rest  and  as  they  rest  ask  them  to  tell 
about  the  games  they  played. 
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Ask  each  child  to  tell  about  and  describe  the  running  game  he  played. 
Ask  each  to  tell  the  number  of  times  the  ball  was  rolled  to  him. 
Ask  the  children  to  tell  the  directions  the  ball  could  be  passed  around  the  circle. 
Ask  the  children  to  explain  why  the  relay  game  is  such  a  noisy  game. 
Ask  each  child  to  tell  the  character  he  was  chosen  to  be  when  playing  "The 
Farmer  in  the  Dell." 

After  all  the  games  have  been  played  and  discussed,  individually,  ask  each  child  to 
tell  about  the  game  he  most  enjoyed  playing. 

Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  freely  and  to  explain  why  they  chose 
a  particular  game  they  described  as  their  favorite. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  teaching  the  children  to  play  and  talk  about  games  of  all  kinds. 

As  each  new  game  is  learned,  emphasize  the  oral  description,  by  the  children,  of 
these  games. 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  new  games  to  play  on  their  own 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  to  have  fun 
with  other  people? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  to  play  with 
simple  equipment  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  to  play  outdoors 
and  becoming  familiar  with  play  areas? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

L   Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  ability  to  play  and  have  fun  with  other  people? 

2.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  ability  to  play  with  at  least  two  pieces  of  simple 
equipment? 

3.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  ability  to  play  outdoors  and  a  familiarity  with 
play  areas? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  park  or  playground  and  learn  to  play  on  the  different  kinds  of  equip- 
ment there 

2.  Make  plain  models  of  some  of  the  simple  play  equipment 

3.  Let  individual  children  describe  a  new  game  to  the  class  and  see  if  they  can 
play  it 
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INTRODUCTION 

Pamphlet  IV,  Learning  through  Books,  contains  lesson  plans  to  accompany  the 
Tactual  Readiness  Books  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  students.  The  books  are  organ- 
ized into  eight  series,  each  designed  for  a  specific  purpose.  They  are  usually  used  before 
the  children  become  involved  in  a  formal  reading  program,  but  their  use  may  be  con- 
tinued after  formal  reading  instruction  has  begun  if  they  are  needed.  The  lesson  plans 
are  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  using  the  books  to  prepare  children  to  successfully 
enter  a  braille  reading  program.  The  emphasis  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  reading 
readiness  program,  is  on  the  comprehension  of  what  is  read,  not  on  speed  of  reading 
and  memorization  of  vocabulary.  The  Tactual  Readiness  Books  also  provide  children 
with  a  variety  of  books  to  handle  and  look  through  for  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing about  books.  For,  as  John  Holt  says  in  his  book,  How  Children  Learn,  "Becoming 
acquainted  with  books  in  a  casual  manner  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  reading." 

Organization  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  lesson  plans  in  this  pamphlet  are  organized  to  correspond  with  the  eight  series 
of  Tactual  Readiness  Books.  Individual  lesson  plans  are  not  provided  for  each  book  in 
each  series  since  teaching  procedures  for  books  within  some  series  are  the  same.  The 
lesson  plans  which  are  included  are  for  representative  books  in  each  series.  The  lessons 
and  books  need  not  be  used  in  the  exact  sequence  in  which  they  are  presented  in  this 
pamphlet  although  the  contents  of  specific  books  indicate  to  some  extent  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  used. 

Each  series  of  the  Tactual  Readiness  Books  is  briefly  described  below : 

1.  Texture  Books.  These  books  contain  objects  with  which  the  children  are  famil- 
iar and  with  which  they  have  had  much  experience.  The  objects  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  books  so  that  children  begin  to  develop  the  concept  that  many  things  with 
which  they  are  already  acquainted  can  be  found  in  books.  Finding  these  familiar  ob- 
jects in  books  helps  children  recall  previous  experiences  they  have  had  with  the  objects 
and  helps  them  to  begin  to  express  their  own  ideas  about  them. 

2.  Books  of  Objects.  These  books  contain  objects  of  different  shapes  and  textures. 
The  lessons  provide  the  children  with  information  about  these  shapes  and  textures  and 
teach  them  that  books  contain  many  different  kinds  of  information. 

3.  Child's  Own  Books.  The  children  actually  make  these  books  themselves  (with 
the  help  of  the  teacher)  after  they  have  had  experience  with  a  number  of  other  books. 
The  construction  of  a  book  gives  them  practice  in  choosing  a  title,  gives  them  informa- 
tion about  the  structure  of  a  book,  and  acquaints  them  with  the  concept  that  braille 
symbols  can  represent  the  name  of  objects  and  books. 

4.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books.  These  books  begin  to  introduce  simple  stories 
in  braille.  Each  story  deals  with  experiences  of  which  the  children  have  been  a  part. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  word  "I"  found  in  the  story  refers  to  the  child 
doing  the  reading.    Children  follow  the  line  of  braille  across  the  page  as  the  story  is 


read  aloud  by  rote.  This  acquaints  them  with  the  technique  of  reading  braille  before 
drill  work  is  begun  and  helps  to  avoid  a  dislike  for  braille  which  is  often  caused  by  in- 
stigated repetitious  drill  before  an  interest  in  reading  is  developed. 

5.  Skill  Books.  These  books  contain  exercises  for  developing  skills  in  using  the 
hands  correctly  in  braille  reading  and  aid  in  overcoming  difficulties  children  might 
have  in  the  movement  and  use  of  the  fingers  and  hands.  They  also  continue  to  empha- 
size the  concept  that  many  different  things  can  be  found  in  books. 

6.  The  Surprise  Book.    After  a  small  sight  vocabulary  is  developed,  The  Surprise 

Book  introduces  the  use  of  phonics  in  the  reading  program.  This  book  is  made  up  of 
twenty-six  envelopes  in  which  objects  are  placed  at  random.  The  child  takes  the  object 
from  the  envelope  and  determines  the  beginning  sound  and  the  letter  which  represents 
the  sound.    Both  the  objects  and  activities  can  be  varied. 

7.  Library  Books.  These  books  contain  new  as  well  as  familiar  stories.  They  in- 
troduce the  children  to  the  purpose  and  value  of  a  library  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
broad  scope  of  reading  material. 

8.  Structure  Books.  These  books  are  designed  to  help  children  overcome  specific 
difficulties  found  in  braille  reading.  These  problems  include  braille  punctuation,  inden- 
tions of  words,  sentences  ending  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  etc.  The  Structure  Books  do 
not  provide  intensive  drill  in  these  areas  and  many  more  books  of  this  nature  are 
needed. 

Objectives  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  objectives  for  the  lessons  in  this  pamphlet  are  outlined  below.  Each  objective 
is  followed  by  an  explanatory  paragraph  describing  its  purpose.  Because  of  the  highly 
integrated  nature  of  this  program  the  objectives  are  the  same  for  each  lesson.  This 
organization  helps  to  preserve  the  interrelatedness  of  the  lessons.  Individual  teachers 
may  wish  to  establish  other  objectives  for  specific  lessons.  The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram allows  them  to  do  this  if  they  feel  that  other,  or  additional,  objectives  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  students. 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment.  Since  success  in  reading  is 
dependent  upon  the  experiences  a  child  brings  to  the  page,  it  is  important  that  each 
child  develop  an  understanding  of  his  surroundings.  Through  direct  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  lessons,  each  child  builds  upon  past  experiences  to  expand  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills.  Good  speech,  particularly  a  good  vocabu- 
lary, is  a  prerequisite  to  learning  to  read.  In  each  lesson  the  children,  themselves,  have 
a  significant  part  in  each  of  the  activities  and  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  ideas  freely. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening.  A  child  cannot  be  guided  in  the  development  of 
his  full  reading  potential  if  he  has  not  developed  the  ability  to  listen  for  specific  pur- 
poses. As  the  lesson  progresses,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  listen  carefully  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  to  follow  instructions. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills.  A  blind  child  must  learn  to  use 
his  hands  purposefully  since  he  will  need  to  examine  his  environment  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  learn  to  read  by  using  his  fingers  to  interpret  an  intricate  system  of  raised 
dots.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  create  an  interest  in  examining  different  kinds  of 
objects  and  provide  practice  in  the  development  of  tactual  discrimination  and  manipu- 
lative skills. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts.  Through  the  development  of  mobility 
concepts  a  blind  child  achieves  a  sense  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  which  will  carry 
over  into  beginning  reading.  The  activities  in  each  lesson  help  the  blind  child  to  func- 
tion comfortably  and  efficiently  within  his  physical  environment  and  provide  fundamen- 
tal building  blocks  for  future  independent  travel. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically.  Because  reading  is  an  activity  that  re- 
quires comprehension  and  interpretation  of  ideas,  it  is  important  for  children  to  develop 
ability  to  think  and  make  decisions.  Each  child  needs  to  participate  directly  in  the  ac- 
tivities involving  expression  of  his  ideas  and  judgment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading.  Reading  is  not  an  isolated 
subject,  but  a  skill  to  be  used  in  every  area  of  a  child's  life.  The  activities  in  each  lesson 
help  the  children  to  relate  and  integrate  other  subject  areas  and  ideas  to  reading. 


Using  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  using  the  lesson  plans  effec- 
tively: 

1.  Study  the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the  program.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  program  be  studied  carefully  and  that  teachers  understand  its  philosophy  thor- 
oughly before  the  lesson  plans  are  used.  When  this  is  accomplished,  each  lesson  plan 
can  be  used  independently  as  a  complete  unit.  The  format  is  the  same  for  each  plan  and 
objectives  and  means  of  reaching  them  are  intentionally  repeated  for  each  lesson.  In 
this  way,  teachers  can  copy  individual  plans  from  the  pamphlet  and  use  them  without 
referring  to  other  sections  of  the  program.  This  also  allows  other  teachers  to  use  plans 
remaining  in  the  pamphlet. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  plan.  Materials  —  The  lesson  plans  in  this  pamphlet  are  pur- 
posefully written  in  great  detail  and  in  a  repetitive  manner  to  give  beginning  teachers 
and  teachers  who  have  a  limited  background  a  surplus  of  material  from  which  to  gain 
ideas.  For  this  reason,  teachers  should  study  the  plan  to  be  used  very  carefully  before 
presenting  it  to  the  student.  Only  those  parts  which  are  applicable  to  the  particular 
situation  in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  used  should  be  chosen.  Whenever  possible,  teach- 
ers should  provide  students  with  experiences  with  the  real  items  represented  in  the 
books  before  the  books  are  actually  used  so  that  proper  concepts  regarding  the  items 
themselves  can  be  developed  and,  also,  so  that  students  can  begin  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  books  in  representing  real  items.  The  plan  may  be  varied  by  the  teachers  so 
that  it  is  suitable  for  the  particular  situation  in  which  it  is  being  used.  The  entire  lesson 
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need  not  be  used  nor  must  it  be  used  in  the  exact  order  in  which  it  is  written.  Wording 
may  be  changed  to  correspond  to  specific  situations  and  activities  may  be  varied  ac- 
cordingly. 

Time  requirement  —  The  time  requirement  for  each  lesson  will  vary  with  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  Obviously,  the  entire  lesson  will  not  be  completed  in  one 
day  for  all  lessons.  The  length  of  time  spent  on  various  aspects  of  the  lesson  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  student's  attention  span  and  to  his  ability  to  comprehend  facts  and 
ideas.  Young  children  in  particular  should  not  be  presented  with  large  numbers  of 
facts  at  any  one  time.  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  plan  carefully  to  present  only  the 
amount  of  material  her  students  can  assimilate  at  one  time. 

Sequence  —  The  general  sequence  of  use  should  be  from  simple  skills  to  more  com- 
plex skills.  Within  this  framework,  teachers  may  use  the  lessons  in  the  sequence  which 
best  suits  their  individual  needs. 

3.  Study  the  child.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  or  any  reading  readiness 
program  is  that  the  teacher  must  study  and  understand  her  students.  This  program 
can  be  used  with  children  of  varying  intellectual  abilities,  but  it  will  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  ability  of  her  students  and  presents  the  lessons  in  a  way 
that  is  meaningful  to  them.  The  lesson  plans  must  be  used  in  a  flexible  way  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  and  that  purpose,  again,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  each  child  a  background  of  knowledge  about  his  environment  which  is  mean- 
ingful to  him.  This  knowledge  will  then  assist  him  in  reading  for  meaning  and  with 
comprehension.  i    v 

Evaluation  of  the  Lesson 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  program  is  that,  by  providing  visually  handicapped 
children  with  a  large  number  and  variety  of  interesting  learning  experiences  within 
the  environment,  teachers  can  help  to  build  a  background  of  understanding  which  will 
prepare  them  to  read  for  meaning  and  with  comprehension.  Objectives  for  each  lesson 
are  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy  and  activities  are  suggested  which  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  guiding  students  toward  this  goal.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  both  teacher 
and  student  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  should  be  part  of  the  evaluative  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  number  and  variety  of  experiences  provided  by 
the  teacher  and  improvement  in  the  ability  of  students  to  successfully  engage  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  lesson  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  objectives  is  to  guide  both  student  and  teacher  toward 
specific  goals,  the  evaluative  process  should  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  met  in  each  lesson.  The  explanatory  paragraphs  following  the  objec- 
tives given  above  and  the  lists  of  activities  following  the  statement  of  the  objectives  in 
the  lesson  plans  may  be  used  to  develop  evaluative  checklists  similar  to  the  examples 
given  in  Section  P,  Evaluation,  of  each  lesson. 
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TACTUAL  READINESS  BOOKS 


A  complete  list  of  the  Tactual  Readiness  Books  is  given  below.  The  books  are 
divided  into  eight  series:  Texture  Books,  Books  of  Objects,  Child's  Own  Books,  Analyt- 
ical/Interpretive Books,  Skill  Books,  Surprise  Book,  Library  Books,  Structured  Books. 
Lesson  plans  are  included  for  representative  books  in  each  series  only  since  the  same 
teaching  procedures  can  be  used  for  other  books  in  the  same  series. 


Texture  Books 

The  Book  of  Toys 

The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles 

The  Book  of  Girls'  Clothing 

The  Book  of  Boys'  Clothing 

The  Book  of  Shapes 

Books  of  Objects 
The  Paper  Book 
The  Button  Book 
The  Flower  Book 
The  Puzzle  Book 

Child's  Own  Books 
My  Fun  Book 
My  Book  about  Things 
My  Wild  Animal  Book 
The  Playground  Book 

Analytical/Interpretive  Books 
Fun  on  the  Playground  Series 

The  Swing 

The  Slide 

The  Seesaw 

The  Jungle  Gym 

Fun  with  Pets  Series 
The  Little  Kitten 
The  Little  Bunny 
The  Little  Bird 
The  Big  Dog 
The  Little  Dog 

Fun  v/ith  Toys  Series 
The  Balls 

The  Little  Airplanes 
The  Little  Wagons 
The  Two  Little  Cars 
The  Little  Boats 
My  Funny  Doll 


Fun  with  the  Family  Series 

My  Family 

My  Home 

We  Go  Shopping 

We  Go  On  Trips 

Skill  Books 

The  Yarn  Book 

The  First  Block  Book 

The  Second  Block  Book 

The  Third  Block  Book 

The  Fourth  Block  Book 

The  Stick  Book 

The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 

The  Fine  Line  Book 

The  Form  Book 

The  Book  of  Diiferent  Widths 

The  Surprise  Book 

Library  Books 

The  Mother  Goose  Book 
The  Fall  Book 
The  Winter  Book 
The  Spring  Book 

Structured  Books 

The  Little  Lost  Bell 

Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends 

Thumpy  Bear 


IX 


LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

TEXTURE  BOOKS 

I.  THE  BOOK  OF  TOYS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Children's  Story  Book 

2.  The  Book  of  Toys  containing: 

a.  balls 

b.  little  cars 

c.  train  engine 

d.  dancing  doll 

e.  necklace  of  beads 

f.  little  plastic  pigs 

g.  stuifeddoU 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  how  things  are  fastened  and  unfastened. 

b.  To  identify  familiar  toys. 

c.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  a  book. 

d.  To  compare  unfamiliar  toys  and  objects  with  familiar  ones. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  clothes,  fasteners,  and  toys. 

c.  To  describe  the  book  and  objects  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  books,  clothes  fasteners,  and  toys. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  and  perform  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  as  others  soea'k. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  learn  to  fasten  and  unfasten  different  kinds  of  openers  on  the  pockets  in 

the  book. 

b.  To  tactually  examine  and  identify  the  objects  in  the  pockets. 

c.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  a  book  properly. 

d.  To  identify  textures  covering  the  pages  of  the  book  through  tactual  ex- 
ploration. 


5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  terms  such  as :  top,  bottom,  up,  down,  right,  left, 
etc. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  manipulation  of  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  identify  objects  in  the  pockets  and  recall  experiences  with  similar  ob- 
jects. 

b.  To  decide  what  to  put  in  the  pockets  and  reasons  for  putting  certain  objects 
in  certain  places. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  the  concept  that  familiar  things  can  be  found  in 
books. 

d.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  why  books  are  handled  in  a  special  way. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  count  the  objects  in  the  pockets  and  the  number  of  pages ; 
to  use  ordinary  numbers. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  how  fasteners  work. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  relate  fasteners  in  the  book  to  fasteners  on  clothing;  to 
relate  the  toys  to  previous  experiences. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Read  stories  which  describe  children  playing  with  various  kinds  of  toys. 

Invite  the  children  to  jump  up  and  down  in  the  same  way  that  balls  bounce  up  and 
down. 

Let  the  children  make  dolls  move  their  arms  and  legs  to  the  rhythm  of  music. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  a  book  of  toys  with  which  they  have 
played  in  the  classroom. 

D.  Procedure 

Have  the  children  give  their  own  ideas  about  books,  including  the  following: 
Books  are  made  of  pages  fastened  together. 
Books  tell  about  many  different  things. 
There  is  a  particular  way  to  look  at  books. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  books  they  have  handled. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  book  you  are  going  to  give  them  has  a  cover  made  of  tex- 
tured material  and  that  there  are  pockets  on  each  page  which  contain  toys. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  each  page  is  to  be  studied  before  turning  to  the  next 

page. 
Give  each  child  The  Book  of  Toys. 
Review  vocabulary  related  to  books:  right  side  up,  top,  bottom,  left  side,  right  side, 

front,  back,  open  the  book,  turn  the  first  page,  turn  the  second  page,  close  the 

book,  etc. 
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Invite  the  children  to  run  their  fingers  along  the  top  of  the  first  page  and  then 
along  the  bottom. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  right  side  and  then  the  left  side. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  big  rings  which  hold  all  of  the  pages  of  the  book  to- 
gether. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  the  page  and  find  the  pocket  which  has  to  be  unbuttoned 
to  find  what  is  on  the  inside. 

Ask  the  children  to  remove  the  toy,  identify  it,  and  tell  about  playing  with  a  simi- 
lar toy  in  the  classroom. 

Let  the  children  discover  that  on  each  page  of  the  book  there  is  a  different  shaped 
pocket  which  opens  in  a  particular  way,  and  has  one  or  more  toys  in  it. 

Help  the  children  work  with  each  page  in  a  similar  way  to  the  first  one,  learning  to 
open  each  pocket,  remove  the  object,  examine  and  identify  it,  place  it  back  in 
the  pocket,  and  relate  it  to  previous  experiences  with  a  similar  object. 

Let  the  children  practice  unbuttoning,  buttoning,  lifting,  closing  a  flap,  zipping, 
and  unzipping  as  needed. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  each  page  of  the  book  in  consecutive  order. 
Invite  the  children  to  remove  all  of  the  toys,  place  them  in  a  work  tray,  and  replace 
them  in  the  pockets  as  they  choose. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  things  are 
fastened  and  unfastened? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  identifying  familiar  toys? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  developing  skills  for  han- 
dling books? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  fastening  and  unfastening 
pockets  in  the  book  through  performance? 

2.  Can  the  child  identify  a  familiar  toy  in  each  pocket? 

3.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  for  handling  a  book? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 


G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Look  at  other  similar  books. 

2.  Dress  and  undress  dolls. 

3.  Dress  and  undress  oneself. 

4.  Play  with  new  toys. 

II.   THE  BOOK  OF  GROOMING  ARTICLES 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Grooming  kit 

2.  The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles  containing: 

a.  towel 

b.  washcloth 

c.  soap 

d.  comb 

e.  brush 

f .  mirror 

g.  nail  file 

h.   nail  clippers 
i.    hand  lotion 
j.   handkerchief 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  review  grooming  articles  and  their  use. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  that  books  tell  about  familiar  and  useful  things. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  grooming  articles  and  books. 

c.  To  describe  and  compare  books  and  articles  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  books  and  grooming  aids. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  while  others  speak. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  develop  the  skill  of  handling  books  correctly. 

b.  To  tactually  examine  and  compare  grooming  aids  in  the  books. 
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c.  To  tactually  examine  pages  of  the  book. 

d.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  handling  books  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  mobility  terms :  up,  down,  etc. 

b.  To  continue  practice  in  manipulative  skills  needed  for  mobility. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  compare  books  and  articles  and  understand  reasons  for  differences. 

b.  To  discover  reasons  for  the  organization  of  articles  on  the  page. 

c.  To  continue  to  find  familiar  things  in  books  and  to  understand  reasons  for 
their  being  there. 

d.  To  recognize  the  correct  uses  for  grooming  articles. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic :  To  count  the  articles  and  pages. 

b.  Science :   To  observe  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  articles. 

c.  Health  and  Safety :  To  stress  the  importance  of  good  grooming  and  the 
correct  use  of  grooming  articles. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  they  get  ready  to  come  to  school. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  they  get  ready  for  meals. 

Review  with  the  children  the  purpose  for  each  child  having  his  own  grooming  kit. 

Ask  them  to  look  at  the  grooming  kits  they  made  previously  and  recall  how  the  kits 

were  made. 
Invite  the  children  to  identify  each  article  in  the  grooming  kit  and  tell  how  it  is 

used. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  a  book  which  has  different  grooming  articles  on 
each  page.  (See  also  Learning  through  Spoken  Language  —  Stimulating 
Spoken  Language  through  Tactual  Books,  Plan  I  —  Discussing  the  Texture 
Books  —  The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles,  p.  30). 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  many  more  ideas  about  how  to  care  for  themselves 
to  learn  from  the  book  about  grooming  articles. 

D.  Procedure 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  the  book  about  toys  was  studied. 

Show  the  children  the  book  containing  articles  for  grooming  again. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  size,  shape,  and  materials  used  to  make  this  book 
with  the  book  about  toys. 

Review  the  parts  of  the  first  page,  the  way  the  pages  are  held  together,  the  way 
each  page  of  the  book  is  studied,  and  the  idea  that  books  tell  about  many  differ- 
ent things. 


Continue  to  stress  the  following  vocabulary  related  to  books :  right  side  up,  top, 
bottom,  left  side,  right  side,  front,  back,  open  the  book,  turn  the  pages,  close 
the  book,  etc. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  the  first  page  and  find  the  articles  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  page. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  objects  in  this  book  can  be  called  "articles." 

Have  the  children  examine  the  articles  on  the  page,  noticing  that  there  are  several 
different  articles  on  the  page,  that  all  of  the  articles  can  be  removed  for  inspec- 
tion, that  some  of  the  articles  can  be  pulled  from  the  book,  and  that  some  of  the 
articles  are  placed  in  pockets. 

Invite  the  children  to  give  their  ideas  about  the  way  the  articles  on  the  page  are 
used. 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  articles  are  placed  on  the  same  page  because  they  are  used 
together. 

Have  the  children  name  the  articles  on  each  page  which  are  used  together. 

Let  the  children  study  each  page  in  the  same  manner. 

Show  the  children  that  every  article  found  in  the  book  is  important  for  boys  and 
girls  to  use  in  getting  ready  for  school. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  page  with  the  following  articles: 
Articles  used  to  care  for  the  teeth. 
Articles  used  to  care  for  the  hair. 
Articles  used  to  care  for  the  hands. 
Articles  used  to  care  for  the  face. 
Articles  used  to  care  for  the  nose. 

Have  the  children  compare  the  articles  in  the  grooming  kit  with  those  in  the  book. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  grooming  arti- 
cles and  their  use  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  books  tell  about 
familiar  and  useful  things? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  expressing  his  own  ideas 
orally? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 


1.  Can  the  child  identify  and  give  the  use  of  three  grooming  articles? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  things  in  the  book  of  grooming  articles  which  he  has 
seen  outside  a  book? 

3.  Can  the  child  explain  orally  one  new  idea  he  has  gotten  from  the  book  of 
grooming  articles? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  beauty  shop  or  barber  shop  to  see  how  the  hair  is  groomed. 

2.  Ask  the  school  nurse  to  come  to  the  class  and  explain  the  importance  of  good 
grooming  to  good  health. 

III.  THE  BOOK  OF  GIRLS'  CLOTHING -THE  BOOK  OF  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Book  of  Boys'  Clothing  —  The  Book  of  Girls'  Clothing 

2.  Children's  song  books 

3.  Dress-up  clothes  including: 

a.  men's  hats 

b.  ladies' hats 

c.  men's  shoes 

d.  ladies'  shoes 

e.  men's  belts 

f.  men's  jackets 

g.  ladies*  sweaters 
h.   ladies' aprons 

B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  identify  the  pieces  of  clothing. 

b.  To  learn  that  there  are  differences  in  boys'  and  girls'  clothing. 

c.  To  become  acquainted  with  various  clothing  materials. 

d.  To  become  aware  of  the  differences  in  uses  of  clothing,  kinds  of  clothing 
worn  in  different  seasons,  kinds  of  materials  used  in  clothing  and  kinds  of 
clothing  worn  by  different  people. 

e.  To  learn  that  real  clothing  can  be  represented  in  books  but  that  representa- 
tions are  not  exactly  like  real  clothing. 

f .  To  learn  more  about  the  construction  and  content  of  books. 


2.  .To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  clothing,  materials,  and  books. 

c.  To  describe  different  kinds  of  clothing  and  materials  and  tell  about  their 
uses. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  clothing  and  books. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  tactually  examine  real  pieces  of  clothing  and  representations  of  clothing 
in  books. 

b.  To  identify  the  pieces  of  clothing  by  shape  and  texture. 

c.  To  compare  real  clothing  with  representations  in  books. 

d.  To  develop  skill  in  dressing  and  undressing. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  terms :  up,  down,  etc. 

b.  To  continue  development  of  skill  in  using  body  parts. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  understand  why  certain  kinds  of  clothing  should  be  worn  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  seasons. 

b.  To  compare  "pictures"  of  clothing  in  the  books  with  real  doll  clothes. 

c.  To  learn  that  "pictures"  in  books  can  represent  real  things. 

d.  To  learn  why  certain  kinds  of  clothing  should  be  worn  by  boys  and  certain 
kinds  of  clothing  should  be  worn  by  girls. 

e.  To  learn  why  different  kinds  of  materials  are  used  to  make  different  kinds 
of  clothing. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Science :  Observe  differences  in  clothing  use. 

b.  Social  Studies :   Learn  about  different  kinds  of  clothing  for  play,  dress-up, 
winter,  summer,  etc. 

c.  Health  and  Safety:  Learn  the  importance  of  wearing  the  right  clothing  for 
the  time  of  year  and  the  activity. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Teach  the  children  songs  about  clothing  —  about  Mary's  pretty  red  dress,  about 
wearing  new  shoes,  etc. 

Let  the  children  describe  the  kind  of  clothing  they  are  wearing.    (Teacher  may 
assist.) 

Ask  the  children  how  they  decide  on  the  clothing  they  wear  to  school  each  day. 
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Ask  the  children  where  they  can  learn  more  about  clothing. 
Tell  the  children  about  the  books  made  to  help  them  learn  more  about  boys'  and 
girls'  clothing  and  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  study  the  books. 

D.    Procedure 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  The  Book  of  Toys  and  The  Book  of  Grooriing 

Articles  were  studied,  page  by  page. 
Review  the  ideas  that  books  are  made  up  of  a  particular  number  of  pages  fastened 
together,  that  books  tell  about  many  different  things,  that  there  is  a  particular 
reason  for  placing  the  items  on  each  page,  etc. 
Continue  to  stress  vocabulary  related  to  books:  right  side  up,  top,  bottom,  left  side, 

right  side,  front,  back,  open  the  book,  turn  the  pages,  close  the  book,  etc. 
Show  the  children  The  Book  of  Boys*  Clothing. 

Explain  that  on  each  page  there  are  pictures  of  boys'  clothing  made  from  the  same 
material  that  real  clothing  is  made,  and  that  pictures  of  clothing  are  arranged 
so  that  boys  and  girls  can  learn  the  uses  of  clothing. 
Have  the  children  look  at  each  page,  find  each  piece  of  clothing,  identify  it,  tell  how 
the  clothing  is  put  on,  tell  the  use  of  each  piece  of  clothing,  and  tell  the  kind  of 
material  from  which  each  piece  is  made. 
Show  the  children  The  Book  of  Girls*  Clothing. 
Have  the  children  follow  the  same  procedure  in  studying  this  book. 
Point  out  to  the  children  that  some  clothing  is  worn  for  play,  and  some  is  worn 
when  children  want  to  look  pretty;  some  clothing  is  light  and  is  worn  in  the 
summertime;  and  some  is  heavy  and  is  worn  in  the  wintertime;  some  clothing 
is  called  underclothing,  and  some  is  called  outer  clothing. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  boys  do  not  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing 

that  girls  wear. 
Help  the  children  learn  to  identify  the  different  pieces  of  clothing  worn  by  boys: 
undershirts,  shorts,  shirts,  trousers,  jeans,  T-shirts,  jackets,  caps,  shoes,  and 
boots. 
Help  the  children  learn  to  identify  the  different  pieces  of  clothing  worn  by  girls: 
undershirts,  underpants,  slips,  dresses,  blouses,  skirts,  aprons,  slacks,  sweaters, 
coats,  caps,  shoes,  socks  and  boots. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  work  with  both  books,  comparing  the  clothing  children  wear  with  the 

pictures  in  the  books. 
Give  children  dress-up  clothes  and  invite  them  to  pretend  they  are  grown-ups  and 

dress  up  in  them. 
Let  the  children  dress  dolls  in  simple  doll  clothes. 
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F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  identify  features  of  cloth- 
ing? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  boys'  and  girls'  clothing? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
various  clothing  material? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  identify  five  pieces  of  clothing? 

2.  Can  the  child  distinguish  between  boys'  clothing  and  girls'  clothing? 

3.  Can  the  child  identify  three  different  materials  used  for  making  clothing? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Examine  other  books  to  see  how  they  are  made,  and  compare  them  with  The 
Book  of  Boys'  Clothing  and  The  Book  of  Girls*  Clothing. 

2.  Have  a  school  fashion  show. 

3.  Make  pictures  of  clothing  like  those  in  the  book  for  the  bulletin  board. 

4.  Visit  a  clothing  factory  or  a  clothing  store  to  study  the  different  kinds  of 
clothing  there. 

IV.   THE  BOOK  OF  SHAPES 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Puzzle  board  with  blocks  of  simple  shapes 

2.  Puzzle  board  with  blocks  of  more  complicated  shapes 

3.  The  Book  of  Shapes 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  become  more  familiar  with  common  geometric  shapes  of  objects  in  the 
environment. 
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b.  To  learn  that  objects  of  many  different  shapes  are  found  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

c.  To  learn  that  all  books  have  a  certain  number  of  pages  fastened  together 
and  that  they  tell  about  many  different  things. 

d.  To  continue  to  become  familiar  with  different  textures  which  are  found  in 
the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  shapes,  books,  and  textures. 

c.  To  describe  shapes  and  objects  in  the  environment  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  shapes,  books,  and  textures. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  identify  shapes  and  textures  through  tactual  examination. 

b.  To  handle  and  manipulate  the  book  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  use  textures  in  the  environment  to  identify  certain  objects. 

b.  To  find  familiar  shapes  in  the  environment  which  could  be  used  as  land- 
marks. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  learn  to  identify  familiar  objects  by  their  shapes. 

b.  To  learn  that  one  object  can  have  various  shapes. 

c.  To  see  the  relationships  between  objects  in  the  environment  and  objects  in 
books. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  count  the  pages  and  the  geometric  shapes;  to  learn  the 
geometric  shapes ;  to  compare  shapes  and  sizes. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  how  shapes  help  to  identify  an  object ;  to  learn  character- 
istic uses  of  various  shapes. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  puzzle  board  in  which  the  circle,  square,  triangle,  and 
rectangle  are  placed. 

Review  with  the  children  the  characteristics  of  these  shapes  in  the  puzzle  board. 

Let  the  children  find  familiar  objects  in  the  classroom  which  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  various  shapes  in  the  puzzle  board. 
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Review  with  the  children  the  puzzle  board  in  which  the  oval,  diamond,  half -moon, 
and  heart  are  placed. 

Review  with  the  children  the  characteristics  of  these  more  complicated  shapes  in 
the  puzzle  board. 

Discuss  the  ideas  that  everything  that  can  be  handled  has  a  particular  shape  and 
that  the  shape  of  an  object  helps  us  determine  what  the  object  is. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like. to  see  a  book  in  which  there  are  different 
shapes. 

D.    Procedure 

Review  with  the  children  the  Texture  Books  previously  studied. 

Review  the  ideas  that  books  are  made  up  of  a  particular  number  of  pages  fastened 
together  and  that  books  tell  about  many  different  things. 

Continue  to  stress  vocabulary  related  to  books:  right  side  up,  top,  bottom,  left  side, 
right  side,  front,  back,  open  the  book,  turn  the  pages,  close  the  book,  etc. 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  each  page  of  the  book  is  studied. 

Show  the  children  The  Book  of  Shapes. 

Help  the  children  discover  that  this  particular  book  is  made  up  of  many  different 
shapes. 

Have  the  children  study  each  of  the  pages,  identifying  and  naming  the  particular 
shapes,  determining  the  size  of  each  shape,  and  discovering  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  shape  on  a  page. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  each  shape  is  made  from  a  different  cloth  texture 
than  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  tracing  around  the  shapes  with  their  fingers  will  help 
them  in  identifying  the  various  shapes. 

Help  the  children  discover  that  the  size  of  the  shape  determines  the  number  of 
shapes  that  can  be  placed  on  a  page. 

Have  the  children  count  the  number  of  shapes  (particularly  the  small  ones)  on 
each  page. 

Have  the  children  study  the  picture  of  the  tree  with  round  apples  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  tree  carefully. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  one  object  can  be  made  up  of  several  different 
shapes. 

See  if  the  children  can  identify  the  shapes  in  the  tree  picture :  the  main  part  of  the 
tree  is  a  big  circle,  the  apples  are  small  circles,  and  the  trunk  is  a  rectangle. 

Invite  the  children  to  pull  off  the  apples  and  place  them  in  the  basket  which  is  the 
shape  of  the  half -moon. 
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E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  work  with  the  children  with  The  Book  of  Shapes. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  a  specific  page  described  by  the  teacher. 

Invite  the  children  to  play  a  game  in  which  they  match  a  piece  of  the  puzzle  board 
with  the  same  picture  in  The  Book  of  Shapes. 

Have  the  children  find  objects  in  the  room  which  are  the  same  shapes  as  the  pic- 
tures in  the  book. 

Have  the  children  identify  the  shapes  used  to  make  objects  constructed  of  several 
different  shapes. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  shapes  of  toys  in  The  Book  of  Toys,  the  shapes 
of  the  articles  in  The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles,  and  the  shapes  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces  of  clothing  in  The  Book  of  Boys*  Clothing  and  The  Book  of  Girls* 
Clothing. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  com- 
mon geometric  shapes  of  objects  in  the  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  objects  of  many 
different  shapes  are  found  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  all  books  have 
a  certain  number  of  pages  fastened  together  and  that  they  tell  about  many 
different  things? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  find  objects  in  the  environment  shaped  like  a  circle,  a  triangle,  a 
square? 

2.  Can  the  child  find  three  objects  in  the  environment  of  different  shapes? 

3.  Can  the  child  find  two  books  in  the  classroom  which  are  constructed  the  same 
way  that  tell  about  different  things? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Cut  shapes  from  construction  paper  which  will  match  objects  in  the  book. 

2.  Make  pictures  by  pasting  shapes  cut  from  construction  paper  on  other  sheets 
of  paper. 

3.  Find  new  puzzles  which  might  have  shapes  similar  to  those  in  the  book. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

BOOKS  OF  OBJECTS 

I.   THE  PAPER  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Paper  Book 

2.  Construction  Paper 

3.  Crepe  paper 

4.  Paper  cups 

5.  Paper  napkins 

6.  Paper  doilies 

7.  Toilet  paper 

8.  Kleenex 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  how  books  and  other  things  in  the  environment  are 
fastened  together. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  handling  books. 

c.  To  learn  to  identify  the  many  uses  of  paper  in  the  environment  in  which  the 
child  lives. 

d.  To  learn  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  paper  and  compare  familiar  kinds 
with  unfamiliar  kinds,  thus  developing  concepts  of  differences  and  like- 
nesses in  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of  the 
lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books  and  paper. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  books,  paper,  and  their  uses. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  compare  objects  in  The  Button  Book  and  The  Paper  Book  through  tac- 
tual exploration. 

b.  To  compare  size,  shape,  thickness,  etc.  of  books  through  tactual  explora- 
tion. 
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c.  To  distinguish  different  textures  of  paper  through  tactual  exploration. 

d.  To  identify  kinds  of  paper  by  texture,  thickness,  roughness,  corrugation, 
etc.  through  tactual  exploration. 

e.  To  match  different  kinds  of  paper  through  tactual  exploration. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  identifying  objects  in 
the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  to  emphasize  directional  concepts  of  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 

down,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  decide  on  the  uses  for  a  particular  kind  of  paper. 

b.  To  decide  which  paper  in  the  packet  matches  the  paper  on  the  page  of  the 

book. 

c.  To  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  paper  in  our  environment. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  use  ordinal  numbers  in  referring  to  first  page,  second 
page,  etc. ;  to  use  cardinal  numbers  and  number  sequence  in  counting  pages ; 
to  use  one-to-one  correspondence  in  matching  paper. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  about  the  many  kinds  of  paper  and  how  it  is  used. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  learn  how  paper  is  helpful  and  necessary  to  all  people  and 
how  it  can  be  used  to  create  pleasure  and  beauty. 

d.  Art:  To  make  soldier  hats  and  paper  sack  faces. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Pass  out  to  the  children  several  different  kinds  of  paper  which  they  have  used  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  class  and  in  other  activities  at  school  and  let  them  examine  each 
piece. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of  paper  have  different  textures  and 
that  these  different  kinds  of  paper  can  be  identified  by  their  textures. 

Explain  that  paper  has  many  uses  and  many  objects  are  made  of  paper. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  as  many  of  these  objects  as  possible :  paper  cups,  paper 
plates,  paper  napkins,  paper  doilies,  toilet  paper,  kleenex,  etc. 

Then,  ask  them  to  name  some  ways  paper  is  used:  many  boxes  are  made  of  paper, 

packages  are  wrapped  in  paper,  books  are  made  of  paper,  etc. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  it  is  fun  to  play  with  paper  also. 

'Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  pieces  of  paper  which  were  passed  out  to  them 
earlier  and  pick  out  the  construction  paper  and  crepe  paper  by  distinguishing 
their  textures. 
Talk  with  them  about  the  different  ways  to  have  fun  with  construction  paper:  make 
pictures,  hats,  cut-outs,  etc. 
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Let  them  take  a  narrow  roll  of  crepe  paper  outside  and  throw  it  into  the  wind  while 
holding  onto  one  end. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  return  to  class  and  look  at  The  Paper  Book. 

D.    Procedure 

Before  looking  at  The  Paper  Book,  review  briefly  some  of  the  things  the  children 
have  learned  about  books : 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  books. 
Different  objects  and  materials  can  be  placed  in  books. 
More  can  be  learned  about  various  objects  if  they  are  placed  in  books  because 

books  can  be  organized  in  ways  which  make  learning  easier. 
Books  are  many  different  sizes,  thicknesses,  and  shapes. 

Review  the  vocabulary  related  to  books :  right  side  up,  top,  bottom,  left  side,  right 
side,  front,  back,  open  the  book,  turn  the  first  page,  turn  the  second  page,  close 
the  book,  etc. 

Show  the  children  The  Paper  Book. 

Then,  review  The  Button  Book  with  them,  comparing  its  size  and  shape  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  The  Paper  Book. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  fact  that  The  Button  Book  is  much  thicker  than 
The  Paper  Book,  because  the  buttons  in  The  Button  Book  are  thicker  than  the 
paper  in  The  Paper  Book. 

Explain  that,  although  the  contents  of  the  two  books  are  quite  different,  they  are 
both  useful. 

As  the  children  begin  to  look  at  The  Paper  Book,  help  them  to  realize  that  because 
paper  is  flat,  it  is  placed  on  the  front  and  back  of  each  page  of  the  book. 

Remind  the  children  of  the  ways  they  have  studied  the  pages  of  other  books :  iden- 
tify the  right  side,  left  side,  top,  and  bottom  of  each  page;  start  on  the  first 
page  and  identify  objects  on  each  page. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  front  and  back  of  each  page  of  The  Paper 
Book  and  determine  the  kind  of  paper  on  each  page  of  The  Paper  Book  and  the 
use  that  is  made  of  the  paper. 

As  the  children  examine  the  book,  point  out  that  some  of  the  paper  is  very  smooth, 
some  is  very  rough,  some  is  very  thick  and  some  is  very  thin,  and  that  some 
paper  is  easily  torn  and  some  paper  is  difficult  to  tear. 

Show  the  children  the  ridges  of  the  corrugated  paper  and  let  them  run  their  fin- 
gers across  the  ridges,  explaining  that  we  call  this  kind  of  paper  "corrugated." 

Explain  that  some  paper  is  used  for  practical  purposes,  such  as  the  newsprint 
which  is  used  for  printing  newspapers. 

Explain,  also,  that  some  paper  is  used  for  decoration  and  is  pretty  because  of  its 
design. 
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E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  point  out  to  the  children  the  many  different  objects  made  of  paper  that 
they  use  during  the  school  year. 

Continue  to  bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  many  uses  of  paper  in  the  class- 
room. 

Help  the  children  to  make  soldier  hats  out  of  crepe  paper. 

Help  the  children  to  make  funny  faces  on  the  front  of  paper  sacks. 

Give  each  child  a  packet  of  pieces  of  paper  which  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  book 
and  ask  him  to  match  them  with  the  appropriate  pages  in  the  book. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn  how  books  and  other 
things  in  the  environment  are  fastened  together? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  continue  to  develop  skills  in 
handling  books? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  identify  the  uses  of  paper  in 
the  environment  in  which  we  live? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  tell  how  books  are  fastened  together? 

2.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  books  correctly? 

3.  Can  the  child  identify  the  uses  of  paper  in  our  environment? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  paper  chains  for  decorations. 

2.  Make  a  book  and  fasten  it  together  correctly. 

3.  Read  about  the  making  of  paper  from  a  science  or  social  studies  book. 
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II.   THE  BUTTON  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Button  Book 

2.  Buttons 

3.  Glue 

4.  Paper 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  buttons. 

b.  To  locate  buttons  on  clothing  which  are  similar  and  different  from  those  in 
the  book. 

c.  To  learn  about  the  uses  of  buttons  on  clothing. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  describe  buttons  orally. 

b.  To  discuss  the  uses  for  buttons. 

c.  To  tell  about  the  arrangements  of  buttons  in  the  books. 

d.  To  learn  new  vocabulary  related  to  fasteners  for  clothing:   buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes,  snaps,  etc. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  buttons  and  their  uses. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the 
teachers. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  button  and  unbutton  buttons. 

b.  To  locate  buttons  on  clothing  and  in  the  book. 

c.  To  examine  and  sort  various  kinds  of  buttons. 

d.  To  identify  various  kinds  of  clothes  fasteners. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  descriptive  terms  related  to  direction. 

b.  To  develop  a  growing  awareness  of  body  image. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  determine  characteristics  by  which  buttons  are  arranged  and  sorted. 

b.  To  determine  different  uses  for  buttons. 

c.  To  compare  and  see  relationships  of  different  books  studied. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  count  the  buttons ;  to  compare  sizes  and  shapes. 

b.  Science :  To  describe  the  buttons  from  observation. 

c.  Art :  To  appreciate  the  design  and  function  of  buttons. 
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C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  different  kinds  of  books  they  have  studied. 

Let  each  child  describe  the  book  which  interested  him  the  most. 

As  the  children  describe  the  books  they  like,  help  them  to  compare  the  different 
kinds  of  books  they  have  read. 

Explain  that  books  can  be  different  in  the  following  ways: 
Different  books  are  made  of  different  kinds  of  materials. 
Some  books  are  smaller  than  others. 
Different  books  tell  about  many  different  things. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  studying  the  book  about  buttons. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  the  book  again  and  review  what  was  pre- 
viously learned. 

D.  Procedure 

Show  The  Button  Book  to  the  children  again. 

Review,  briefly,  the  ideas  previously  learned  about  The  Button  Book. 

Also,  review  the  way  in  which  each  page  of  the  book  was  studied. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  fact  that  books  sometimes  are  studied  many 
times  for  the  purpose  of  remembering  about  what  the  book  is  written. 

Help  them  to  recall  that  this  book  tells  about  many  different  kinds  of  buttons  and 
that  each  page  has  a  different  arrangement  of  buttons. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  because  each  page  of  this  book  is  different  and  interest- 
ing, the  entire  book  is  interesting. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  find  what  is  placed  on  each 
page  of  the  book  and  to  identify  what  is  on  the  page. 

Then,  let  different  children  be  the  teacher  and  ask  the  other  children  in  the  class 
questions  about  different  pages  of  the  book. 

As  the  children  look  at  the  different  pages,  review  the  ideas  previously  learned  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  buttons. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Following  the  review  of  The  Button  Book,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to 

make  their  own  button  book. 
Let  them  ask  their  family  and  friends  for  buttons  they  do  not  want  and  bring  them 

to  school. 
Help  each  child  arrange  buttons  on  each  page  and  glue  them  on  the  page. 
Then,  help  them  to  fasten  the  pages  together. 
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When  the  books  are  finished,  let  each  child  show  his  book  to  the  class  and  describe 
the  arrangement  of  buttons. 

Later,  let  the  children  exchange  books  and  describe  the  books  they  have. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  about  the  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  buttons? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  about  buttons  on 
clothing  which  are  similar  and  different  from  those  in  the  book  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  about  the  uses  of 
buttons  on  clothing? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  sort  three  different  kinds  of  buttons  according  to  size  and  shape? 

2.  Can  the  child  locate  three  different  kinds  of  buttons  on  clothing  which  are 
similar  to  the  buttons  in  the  book? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  two  ways  in  which  buttons  are  used  on  clothing? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  books  using  other  objects. 

2.  Visit  a  store  which  sells  buttons. 

3.  Examine  the  different  buttons  on  clothing  of  boys  and  girls  and  dolls. 

4.  Play  a  matching  game  with  buttons. 

5.  Make  stuffed  animals  using  buttons  for  eyes. 


III.   THE  FLOWER  BOOK 


A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Flower  Book 

2.  Pipe  stem  cleaners 

3.  Chenille 
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B.    Specific  Objectives  ^. 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  flowers  found  in  different  places  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

b.  To  review  field  trips  taken  in  the  outdoors  to  look  at  flowers. 

c.  To  identify  the  parts  of  a  flower.  *^ 

d.  To  learn  that  some  things  in  the  environment  are  used  to  create  beauty. 

e.  To  discuss  characteristics  of  flowers  which  make  them  beautiful. 

1  To  learn  that  representations  of  flowers  in  a  book  are  also  beautiful,  but 
they  are  not  exactly  like  real  flowers. 

g.  To  develop  the  concept  that  different  things  in  the  environment  can  be  rep- 
resented in  different  ways  in  books,  i.e.,  as  pictures,  representations  made 
with  various  kinds  of  materials,  etc. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  flowers,  books,  and  beauty  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

c.  To  describe  real  flowers  and  flowers  in  The  Flower  Book. 

d.  To  name  parts  of  the  flowers. 

e.  To  count  pages,  number  of  flowers  on  a  page,  etc.,  orally.     ^ 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  reviews  of  correct  procedures  for  handling  books. 

b.  To  listen  to  a  discussion  of  flowers  recalling  flowers  seen  on  field  trips  taken 
previously. 

c.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lessons  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  flowers  on  each  page  of  the  book  and  identify  the  parts  of  a 
flower. 

b.  To  examine  flowers  on  each  page  of  the  book  and  identify  kinds  of  materials 
used  to  make  them. 

c.  To  make  various  forms  out  of  pipe  stem  cleaners. 

d.  To  cut  different  shapes  out  of  chenille. 

e.  To  continue  experiences  in  the  handling  of  books. 

f .  To  make  representations  of  flowers  to  go  on  cards. 

g.  To  tactually  examine  models  of  flowers  and  real  flowers. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  many  different 
objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 

down,  etc. 

c.  To  recall  experiences  of  trips  taken  in  the  environment. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  identify  parts  of  flowers  in  The  Flower  Book  and  compare  them  to  real 
flowers  seen  previously  on  the  field  trips. 

b.  To  decide  which  flower  is  the  most  interesting. 

c.  To  decide  which  flower  to  put  on  cards. 

d.  To  decide  which  forms  and  shapes  to  make  from  pipe  stem  cleaners  and 
chenille. 

e.  To  develop  the  concept  that  real  things  can  be  represented  in  books  with 
pictures  or  other  materials. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  use  cardinal  numbers  and  number  sequence  in  counting 
pages  and  number  of  flowers  on  pages;  to  develop  concept  of  "more  than 
one"  in  telling  number  of  flowers  on  pages ;  to  identify  certain  geometric 
shapes  in  flowers. 

b.  Science :  To  name  parts  of  flowers ;  to  recall  locations  in  which  real  flowers 
grow. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  beauty  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple ;  to  discuss  different  kinds  of  materials  from  which  the  flowers  in  books 
are  made. 

d.  Art:  To  make  forms  and  shapes  from  pipe  stem  cleaners  and  chenille;  to 
make  flowers  to  put  on  cards. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  to  name  some  pretty  flowers  they  have  seen  growing  outside. 

Ask  them  if  they  remember  the  pretty  flowers  they  saw  during  field  trips  in  the 
outdoors. 

Ask  each  child  to  tell  what  he  thinks  makes  flowers  pretty. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  petals,  the  arrangement  of  the 
petals  and  leaves,  and  the  color  make  flowers  interesting  and  pretty. 

Tell  the  children  that  some  books  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  children  some- 
thing very  pretty  to  examine,  too,  and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  see  a  pretty 
book  of  many  different  shapes  which  represent  flowers. 

D.  Procedure 

Show  the  children  The  Flower  Book. 

Tell  them  that  the  name  of  the  book  is  The  Flower  Book  and  that  it  is  a  pretty 
book. 

Explain  that  pictures  can  be  made  to  represent  flowers,  as  they  are  in  this  book, 
but  the  flower  pictures  are  not  exactly  like  real  flowers  and  they  do  not  have  a 
particular  name. 

Show  the  children  that  many  different  kinds  of  materials  can  be  used  to  make  the 
flowers  and  remind  them  of  the  many  different  objects  and  materials  which 
were  placed  in  the  other  books  they  have  studied. 
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Help  the  children  to  look  at  each  page  of  The  Flower  Book,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  size,  shape  and  number  of  pages. 

Help  the  children  to  distinguish  and  identify  the  parts  of  the  flowers  as  they  exam- 
ine each  page  in  the  following  ways : 
Help  them  move  their  fingers  around  the  outline  of  the  petals  and  identify 

them. 
Help  them  find  the  center  of  the  flower. 
Help  them  locate  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  flower. 

Review  with  the  children  all  the  things  they  have  learned  about  objects  and  mate- 
rials because  they  were  placed  in  a  book. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  the  following  facts  about  the  objects  and  materials 
placed  in  The  Flower  Book: 

Identify  the  different  textures  of  material  used  to  make  the  flowers. 
Tell  whether  there  is  one  flower  or  more  than  one  flower  on  each  page. 

Then,  let  each  child  choose  the  flower  of  greatest  interest  to  him,  describe  it,  and 
tell  why  it  interests  him. 

As  the  children  work  with  the  book,  continue  to  emphasize  the  correct  ways  to 
handle  books  and  continue  to  use  the  vocabulary  pertaining  to  the  handling  of 
books:  right  side  up,  top,  bottom,  left  side,  right  side,  front,  back,  open  the 
book,  turn  the  first  page,  turn  the  second  page,  close  the  book,  etc. 

E.  Folio  w-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  invite  children  to  select  during  free  time  many  different  books  to  ex- 
amine. 

Show  children  different  lengths  of  pipe  stem  cleaners  to  turn  and  twist  and  make 
into  different  shapes. 

Show  children  long  strips  of  different  colored  chenille  to  cut  and  with  which  to 
work  to  form  shapes. 

Invite  the  children  to  select  different  pictures  of  flowers  from  The  Flower  Book  to 
reproduce  for  valentines  and  other  cards. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  different 
kinds  of  flowers  found  in  different  places  in  the  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  reviewing  field  trips 
taken  in  the  outdoors  to  look  at  flowers? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  identifying  parts  of  a 
flower? 
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In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  flowers  and  tell  where  they  grow? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  two  places  where  he  saw  flowers  growing? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  identify  them  on  a  model? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  flower  gardens. 

2.  Visit  a  florist. 

3.  Listen  to  songs  about  flowers. 

4.  Arrange  flowers  in  the  classroom. 

5.  Make  objects  from  pipe  cleaners. 

6.  Read  other  books  about  flowers. 

7.  Make  different  objects  from  other  materials  found  in  the  classroom. 

IV.   THE  PUZZLE  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Raw  wool 

2.  Raw  cotton 

3.  Raw  silk 

4.  Nylon 

5.  The  Puzzle  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  plants  and  animals  from  which  we  get  cloth. 

b.  To  learn  about  cloth  which  can  be  made  by  machines. 

c.  To  discover  that  books  can  teach  about  different  kinds  of  fabrics. 

d.  To  discover  that  puzzles  can  be  found  in  books  as  well  as  outside  of  books. 

e.  To  compare  puzzles  used  previously  to  puzzles  found  in  The  Puzzle  Book. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.    To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 
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b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  puzzles,  and  fabrics. 

c.  To  relate  to  the  class  what  has  been  learned  from  studying  different  books. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  books,  puzzles,  and  fabrics. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  the  origin  of  fabrics. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  different  fabrics  and  match  them  to  those  in  the  book. 

b.  To  examine  raw  wool,  raw  silk,  nylon,  cotton  plants,  and  other  materials 
discussed. 

c  To  examine  the  size  and  shape  of  pages  in  the  book  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  book  itself. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  many  different 
objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 
down,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  identify  fabrics  and  recall  materials  from  which  they  are  made. 

b.  To  understand  the  basis  for  matching  fabrics  which  are  alike  and  which  are 
different. 

c.  To  think  of  other  puzzles  and  other  objects  seen  in  books  and  outside  of 
books. 

d.  To  understand  the  relationship  between  puzzles  and  books  which  are  puz- 
zles. 

e.  To  continue  to  develop  the  concept  that  books  tell  about  many  different 
kinds  of  things. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  use  cardinal  numbers  and  number  sequence  in  counting  the 
number  of  pages;  to  develop  concepts  of  "more  than  one"  in  telling  the 
number  of  pages. 

b.  Science:  To  learn  to  identify  different  fabrics;  to  discuss  their  uses;  to 
discuss  materials  from  which  they  are  made. 

c.  Social  Studies:  To  discuss  different  kinds  of  clothes  made  from  different 
fabrics ;  to  discuss  different  objects  in  the  environment  made  from  different 
fabrics ;  to  discuss  different  uses  for  fabrics  in  different  environments. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Begin  a  discussion  about  puzzles  with  the  children. 

Recall  with  them  the  different  kinds  of  puzzles  with  which  they  have  worked: 
hand  puzzle,  form  board,  etc. 
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Think  through  with  the  children  the  importance  of  working  with  puzzles  and  stress 
that  puzzles  help  children  to  think,  as  well  as  to  work  with  their  hands. 

Review  with  the  children  the  particular  puzzles  with  which  they  worked  in  devel- 
oping hand  skills  (peg  board,  hand  puzzle,  etc.). 

Then,  explain  to  the  children  that  there  is  a  book  with  which  they  can  work  which 
is  called  The  Puzzle  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  about  what  they  think  a  puzzle  book  will 
be  like. 

Help  them  to  recall  other  books  they  have  studied  and  what  they  have  learned 
about  different  objects  and  materials  because  of  placing  them  in  books. 

Explain  that  the  objects  in  The  Puzzle  Book  are  made  of  fabric  and  that  they  must 
use  their  hands  in  working  with  the  fabrics  to  solve  the  puzzle,  just  as  they 
worked  with  their  hands  to  solve  puzzles  which  were  not  in  books. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  see  The  Puzzle  Book  and  discover  how  to 
work  with  it. 

D.    Procedure 

Show  the  children  The  Puzzle  Book. 

Invite  them  to  open  the  book  and  find  the  pocket  on  the  back  of  the  cover. 

Review  with  the  children  what  pockets  are  and  what  use  is  made  of  them. 

Ask  them  if  they  can  remember  another  book  they  have  studied  which  had  pockets 
(The  Book  of  Toys)  and  ask  if  they  can  recall  the  uses  of  the  pockets. 

Then,  invite  them  to  pull  out  the  different  pieces  of  cloth  found  in  the  pockets  and 
examine  each  piece  carefully. 

Ask  them  to  tell  whether  each  piece  is  alike  or  different  from  the  others.  (They  are 
all  different.) 

Explain  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  cloth  and  discuss  familiar  kinds  of 
cloth  with  them,  telling  them  the  names  of  familiar  kinds  of  cloth  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  etc. 

Have  the  children  place  the  pieces  of  cloth  taken  from  the  pocket  in  a  row  above 
the  book. 

Then,  tell  the  children  that  they  will  find  pieces  of  cloth  in  The  Puzzle  Book  which 
are  like  the  pieces  of  cloth  they  took  from  the  pocket. 

Tell  them  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  "puzzle,"  they  must  place  each  piece  of  cloth 
from  the  pocket  on  the  page  of  the  book  which  has  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is 
exactly  like  it. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  page,  determine  what  kind  of  texture 
is  there,  then  find  the  exact  replica  in  the  row  above  the  book  and  place  it  on 
top  of  the  piece  of  cloth  in  the  book. 
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Help  them  to  continue  through  the  book  to  find  the  exact  replica  of  cloth  for  each 
page. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Invite  the  children  to  continue  to  work  with  The  Puzzle  Book  during  their  free 

time. 
Continue  to  call  the  children's  attention  to  different  kinds  of  fabric  and  materials. 
Draw  their  attention  to  the  kind  of  material  out  of  which  their  clothing  is  made. 

Call  their  attention  to  the  kinds  of  cloth  out  of  which  common  articles  are  made, 
such  as :  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  etc. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  learn  more  about  different  kinds  of  fabrics. 

Acquaint  them  with  different  kinds  of  fabrics  in  the  following  ways: 

Show  them  raw  wool,  discuss  from  where  the  wool  comes  and  how  it  is  made 
into  cloth. 

Show  them  a  cotton  plant,  tell  them  how  cotton  grows  and  how  cloth  is  made 

from  it. 
Show  them  some  real  silk,  tell  them  how  the  silkworm  makes  silk  thread  and 

how  it  is  made  into  cloth. 
Tell  them  how  nylon  is  made  and  explain  that  some  fabrics  can  be  made  by 

machines  to  look  like  other  fabrics. 
Continue  in  this  manner  to  help  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  names 

of  different  fabrics:  velvet,  lace,  corduroy,  etc. 

Have  the  children  continue  to  compare  the  different  books  they  have  studied. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  relate  to  the  class  some  of  the  things  they  have 
learned  from  studying  books. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  plants  and 
animals  from  which  we  get  cloth? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  cloth 
which  can  be  made  by  machine? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  discovering  books  can 
teach  about  different  kinds  of  fabrics? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.    Can  the  child  name  three  animals  and  tell  what  fabrics  are  made  from  their 
coats? 
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2.  Can  the  child  name  two  kinds  of  fabrics  made  by  machine? 

3.  Can  the  child  describe  the  books  which  teach  about  fabrics? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  sheep  farm  and  feel  the  coat  of  the  sheep. 

2.  Make  clothes  for  dolls. 

3.  Examine  the  clothes  of  the  children  and  decide  from  what  fabrics  they  are 
made. 

4.  Visit  a  fabric  store  and  examine  the  many  fabrics. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

CHILD'S  OWN  BOOKS 

I.   MY  FUN  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Toys 

a.  ball 

b.  roly-poly 

c.  top 

d.  Jack-in-the-box 

e.  bead  doll 

2.  Pictures  of  toys 

3.  Construction  paper 

4.  Braillewriter 

5.  Glue 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  way  in  which  books  are  made. 

b.  To  learn  about  different  materials  used  in  making  books. 

c.  To  learn  that  books  tell  about  many  different  things  in  the  environment. 

d.  To  learn  that  books  contain  pictures  as  well  as  words  and  that  pictures  can 
teach  many  things. 

e.  To  learn  that  pictures  represent  objects  in  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  pictures,  materials  and  colors  used  in 
making  books. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  the  handling  of  books :   right 
side  up,  front,  back,  top,  bottom,  etc. 

d.  To  describe  the  different  pages  of  the  book. 

e.  To  describe  shapes  of  the  objects  from  which  the  pictures  are  made. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  the  construction  of  books,  and  methods  of 
making  books. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  descriptions  of  pages  of  a  book  and  locate  those  pages. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  different  materials  used  in  making  the  pictures  in  the  book. 

b.  To  examine  and  identify  the  shapes  of  the  objects  from  which  the  pictures 
are  made. 

c.  To  examine  the  pictures  after  they  have  been  cut  from  construction  paper. 

d.  To  examine  brailled  words  and  numbers  in  the  book. 

e.  To  learn  to  use  the  hands  in  brailling  the  words  and  numbers  used  in  the 
book. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  many  different 
objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 
down,  etc. 

c.  To  continue  emphasis  on  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  identify  books  previously  studied  and  recall  the  method  in  which  they 
were  studied. 

b.  To  choose  toys  of  which  to  make  pictures. 

c.  To  decide  on  materials  to  be  used  in  making  the  book. 

d.  To  choose  colors  to  be  used  in  making  the  book. 

e.  To  decide  on  the  "title"  for  the  book. 

f.  To  continue  emphasis  on  awareness  of  the  purpose  for  representation  of 
real  objects  in  books. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  use  cardinal  numbers  and  number  sequence  in  writing 
numbers  of  pages  in  the  book ;  to  identify  the  shapes  of  the  objects  from 
which  pictures  are  made. 

b.  Science :  To  discuss  materials  from  which  the  various  objects  are  made. 

c.  Art:  To  cut  the  pictures  from  construction  paper  and  glue  them  in  the  book 
in  the  correct  manner. 


C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  The  Flower  Book  which  contained  pictures  of 
flowers. 

Review  with  the  children  the  fact  that  many  books  contain  pictures  and  that  these 
pictures  make  the  books  more  interesting. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  pictures  can  be  made  of  many  different  things. 

Show  them  a  ball  which  can  be  held  easily  in  one  hand. 

Explain  that  a  picture  of  the  ball  can  be  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper  the  same 
shape  of  the  ball. 
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Cut  a  picture  of  a  ball  from  a  piece  of  construction  paper  and  give  it  to  each  child 
to  examine. 

Invite  the  children  to  choose  other  toys  from  which  pictures  can  be  made  and  cut 
pictures  from  construction  paper  for  them.  If  some  of  the  children  would  like 
to  cut  their  own  pictures  let  them  do  so. 

Show  the  children  the  roly-poly,  review  the  shape  with  them,  and  explain  that  the 
picture  of  the  roly-poly  would  need  to  be  cut  in  the  exact  shape  of  the  toy. 

Cut  a  picture  of  the  roly-poly  for  them,  or  let  them  cut  it  themselves,  and  let  each 
child  examine  it. 

Show  the  children  the  top.  Jack-in-the-box,  and  the  doll  made  of  beads  and  review 
the  shape  of  each  toy  with  them. 

Then,  make  pictures  of  each  toy  and  let  the  children  examine  them. 

Show  the  children  all  of  the  pictures  and  help  them  to  discriminate  the  pictures  as 
they  examine  them. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  place  each  picture  on  a  different  piece  of  con- 
struction paper  and  fasten  all  the  pages  together  to  make  a  book. 

D.    Procedure 

Review  with  the  children  the  Texture  Books  which  they  have  previously  studied. 

Recall  with  them  that  different  books  are  made  of  different  materials  but  that  all 
books  help  children  learn  new  ideas. 

Review  the  following  facts  about  books  with  the  children : 
Each  book  is  about  a  particular  subject. 
Pages  of  a  book  must  be  placed  in  order. 
Each  book  has  a  front  and  a  back  cover. 
Pages  that  make  up  the  inside  of  the  book  should  be  completed  first. 

When  the  pages  are  complete,  the  front  and  back  covers  are  made.  Rl 

Words  and  numbers  in  braille  in  the  book  help  children  to  understand  more 

about  books. 

■  ■  , 

Then  help  the  children  to  decide  which  picture  to  place  on  each  page  of  the  book 
they  are  going  to  make  and  the  color  of  construction  paper  they  would  like  to 
use  in  making  the  book. 

Explain  that  the  picture  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  the  name  of  the 
object  should  be  placed  under  the  picture  of  the  object,  the  number  of  pages 
should  be  placed  in  the  upper  right  corner,  and  the  child's  name  is  placed  in  the 
lower  right  corner. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  words  and  numbers  to  be  put  in  the  book  must  be 
brailled. 

Tell  them  that  the  teacher  will  help  them  to  do  some  brailling  for  their  book  and 
explain  the  importance  of  brailling  to  them. 
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Help  the  children  to  braille  their  own  names,  the  names  of  the  objects,  and  the 
numbers  for  the  pages. 

Then,  help  them  to  glue  the  picture,  the  brailled  name  of  the  object,  the  number  of 
the  page,  and  their  own  name  in  the  designated  places  on  each  page. 

Help  the  children  to  complete  each  page  of  the  book  in  this  way. 

Then,  help  the  children  to  decide  on  the  name  for  their  book. 

Explain  to  them  that  the  name  of  the  book  is  called  the  "title." 

Help  them  to  braille  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  front  cover. 

Then,  help  them  place  all  the  pages  in  order  and  fasten  them  together  to  finish 
their  book. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  front  and  back  cover  protect  the  pages  on  the  in- 
side of  the  book. 

After  the  book  is  finished,  let  the  children  examine  it  very  carefully,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  correct  manner  for  handling  books  which  they  have  learned 
previously. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  each  page  of  a  book  is  studied. 

Then,  help  them  to  study  in  consecutive  order  each  page  of  the  book  they  have 
made. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  find  the  page  in  the  book  described  by  the  teacher. 

Then,  let  each  of  the  children  describe  a  page  and  ask  the  others  to  find  it. 

As  the  children  study  the  book,  help  them  to  begin  to  run  the  index  finger  of  each 
hand  along  the  braille  words  in  the  book. 

Later  in  the  year,  help  the  children  to  make  a  book  about  playground  equipment  and 
zoo  animals  after  they  have  visited  a  zoo. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  how  books  are 
made? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  about  different 
materials  used  in  making  books? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  that  books  tell 
about  many  different  things  in  the  environment? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 
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1.  Can  the  child  explain,  orally,  how  books  are  made? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  different  materials  used  for  making  books? 

3.  Can  the  child  tell  about  two  stories  about  things  in  the  environment  which  he 
has  read? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Study  The  Flower  Book  and  the  Books  of  Objects. 

2.  Visit  a  library  to  see  many  different  books. 

3.  Make  a  display  of  favorite  books  for  the  library  table. 

11.   MY  BOOK  ABOUT  THINGS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Book  made  by  children 

2.  My  Book  about  Things 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  that  there  are  similarities  among  all  kinds  of  books. 

b.  To  learn  that  books  can  contain  objects  and  braille  words. 

c.  To  learn  that  all  words  have  meaning  and  that  they  tell  about  objects  found 
in  books. 

d.  To  continue  to  become  familiar  with  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects  found 
in  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  braille  words,  and  objects. 

c.  To  read  braille  words  orally  with  the  teacher. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  books,  words,  and  objects. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  and  identify  objects  on  each  page  of  the  book. 

b.  To  examine  and  identify  braille  words  on  each  page  of  the  book. 

c.  To  learn  to  pull  the  index  finger  of  each  hand  along  a  line  of  braille. 

d.  To  learn  to  press  the  keys  of  the  braillewriter. 

e.  To  study  each  page  of  the  book  tactually. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  many  different 
objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:   right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 
down,  etc. 

c.  To  continue  to  become  familiar  with  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects  in  the  en- 
vironment, j 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically  !■ 

a.  To  identify  objects  on  each  page  and  compare  lines  of  objects. 

b.  To  compare  books  studied  previously  with  My  Book  about  Things. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  the  concept  that  many  things  can  be  found  in  books. 

d.  To  learn  that  words  in  books  describe  objects  found  in  books. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:   To  learn  braille  page  numbers;  to  count  objects;  to  compare 
shapes,  sizes  and  numbers  of  objects. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  the  importance  of  words  in  expressing  ideas  and 
giving  information. 

c.  Art:  To  study  patterns  made  by  objects  in  books. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  books  they  have  helped  to  make. 

Let  them  examine  the  books  and  note  similarities  which  occur  in  all  books. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  books  have  words  which  describe  each  page  of  the 
book. 

Review  with  the  children  the  braille  words  found  on  each  page  of  their  books  and 
help  them  to  realize  that  reading  is  learning  to  know  words  which  are  brailled 
in  books. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  the  book  in  which  there  are  many 
more  braille  words. 

Then,  tell  them  about  the  book  entitled  My  Book  about  Things. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  there  are  objects  as  well  as  words  in  this  book  and  that 
it  is  important  that  they  find  the  objects  and  identify  them  before  they  read 
about  them. 
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D.  Procedure 

Show  the  children  My  Book  about  Things. 

Help  them  to  find  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  ask  them  to  think  about 
the  kinds  of  things  which  might  be  found  in  the  book. 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  page  and  find  the  objects  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  noting  the  size,  number,  shape,  and  placement  of  the  objects. 

Then,  help  them  to  examine  each  line  of  objects  separately  and  compare  the  first 
line  of  beads  with  the  second  line  of  beads. 

Show  the  children  the  line  of  braille  words  below  the  objects. 

Explain  to  them  that  some  words  give  the  name  of  objects,  some  words  tell  the 
number  of  objects,  some  words  tell  how  the  objects  look,  and  some  words  tell 
about  the  size  of  the  objects. 

Help  the  children  to  pull  the  index  finger  of  each  hand  along  the  line  of  braille  and 
read  with  the  teacher  by  rote. 

Stress  the  importance  of  words  telling  about  the  objects  examined  and  continue  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  words  have  meaning. 

Help  the  children  to  study  each  page  of  the  book  in  the  same  manner. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  have  the  children  look  at  My  Book  about  Things  during  their  free  time. 

Help  them  to  recall  and  express  orally  ideas  which  come  to  mind  when  looking  at 
the  different  pages. 

Continue  to  help  the  children  press  the  keys  of  the  braillewriter  and  make  braille 
words  to  stress  the  importance  of  learning  to  braille. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are  simi- 
larities among  all  kinds  of  books? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  books  can  eon- 
tain  objects  and  braille  words? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  all  words  have 
meaning  and  that  they  tell  what  is  found  in  books? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.    Can  the  child  name  one  other  book  that  he  has  studied  which  is  similar  to  My 
Book  about  Things? 
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2.  Can  the  child  locate  objects  and  braille  words  in  My  Book  about  Things? 

3.  Can  the  child  locate  two  words  which  tell  about  and  describe  the  objects  on 
each  page  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  another  book  similar  to  My  Book  about  Things. 

2.  Go  to  the  school  library  and  examine  other  books  which  contain  braille. 

3.  Look  at  other  books  in  the  classroom  which  have  already  been  read  and  com- 
pare them  to  My  Book  about  Things. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

ANALYTICAL/INTERPRETIVE  BOOKS 

I.  FUN  ON  THE  PLAYGROUND  —  THE  SWING 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Swing 

2.  Slide 

3.  Seesaw 

4.  Jungle  Gym 

5.  Child's  Book  of  Poems 

6.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  —  Fun  on  the  Playground 

a.  The  Swing 

b.  TheSUde 

c.  The  Seesaw 

d.  The  Jungle  Gym 

7.  Worksheets  described  in  the  lesson 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  review  facts  about  playgrounds  and  playground  equipment  learned  dur- 
ing previous  field  trips. 

b.  To  visit  the  playground  and  study  the  construction  of  the  swing  in  detail. 

c.  To  learn  that  facts  about  experiences  in  the  environment  c^n  be  written 
down  and  read  at  a  later  date. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  playgrounds,  swings,  and  books. 

c.  To  learn  that  talk  is  a  way  that  boys  and  girls  express  ideas  and  that  read- 
ing is  really  talk  which  has  been  written. 

d.  To  describe  the  parts  of  a  real  swing:  posts,  metal  crossbar,  bolts,  and  nuts. 

e.  To  describe  the  materials  used  on  the  covers  of  the  book.    (If  pictures  were 

made.) 

f .  To  read  by  rote  the  words  on  each  page  of  the  book. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  review  facts  about  playground  equipment  and  books. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  comparing  a  real  swing  with  the  picture  of  a 
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swing  on  the  cover  of  the  book.    (If  picture  was  made.) 
d.   To  listen  to  find  particular  pages  in  the  book  as  they  are  described  by  the 
teacher  or  other  students. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  and  identify  different  parts  of  the  swing. 

b.  To  examine  and  identify  fabrics  and  materials  used  to  make  the  picture  on 
the  cover  of  the  book.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

c.  To  learn  the  correct  position  and  techniques  for  moving  the  hands  across  a 
line  of  braille :  moving  first  the  index  finger  of  one  hand  and  then  the  index 
finger  of  the  other  hand  across  the  line  of  braille  and  dropping  down  to  the 
next  line. 

d.  To  learn  to  examine  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book  in  a  meaningful 
way.     Clf  picture  was  made.) 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  review  the  mobility  concepts  learned  on  previous  trips  to  the  play- 
ground. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  many  different 
objects  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  up, 
down,  etc. 

d.  To  continue  emphasis  on  techniques  for  getting  on  and  off  of  equipment 
correctly. 

e.  To  review  techniques  for  climbing  a  ladder  safely. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  identify  materials  used  to  make  picture  on  cover  of  book.  (If  picture 
was  made.) 

b.  To  decide  how  to  examine  the  crossbar  at  the  top  of  the  real  swing. 

c.  To  recall  the  experience  of  climbing  the  ladder  to  examine  the  apple  tree 
and  compare  it  with  the  experience  of  examining  the  swing. 

d.  To  help  the  children  to  realize  that  they  are  reading  about  experiences  they 
have  had  themselves  when  they  read  about  the  swing. 

e.  To  learn  to  recognize  words  on  the  worksheets. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  recognize  numbers  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  the  book;  to 
learn  number  sequence  as  it  is  used  in  numbering  pages  of  a  book. 

b.  Science :  To  discuss  different  kinds  of  materials  used  in  making  the  cover  of 
the  book.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

c.  Health  and  Safety:  To  review  correct  ways  of  playing  on  playground 
equipment  and  climbing  ladders. 

d.  Art:  To  continue  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  picture  is  a  way  of  showing 
what  objects  look  like ;  to  learn  meaningful  ways  to  examine  pictures. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  visit  the  school  playground  again. 
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When  they  reach  the  playground,  help  them  to  recall  a  previous  visit  and  review  the 
names  of  the  various  pieces  of  equipment  and  how  the  different  pieces  are  used 
for  play. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  swing. 

Show  them  the  metal  posts  and  the  metal  crossbar  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
post  and  held  in  place  with  bolts  and  nuts. 

Ask  the  children  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  examine  the  crossbar  at  the 
top  of  the  swing. 

Recall  with  them  the  experience  they  had  climbing  the  ladder  to  examine  the  apple 
tree. 

Then,  bring  a  ladder  to  the  playground  for  the  children  to  climb  and  examine  the 
crossbar. 

Invite  each  child  to  swing  and  say  the  poem,  "The  Swing"  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son as  they  swing. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  poems  are  made  of  words  that  are  written  down  and 
that  these  words  can  be  said  aloud,  as  they  have  just  done,  or  they  can  be  read. 

Explain  further  that  books  also  contain  words  that  are  written. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  return  to  the  classroom  and  read  about  the 
swing. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book  about  the  swing. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  see  on  the  front  cover.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Ask  them  to  look  at  the  picture  of  the  swing  carefully :  find  the  posts,  crossbars, 
and  yarn  which  is  fastened  to  the  crossbar  to  represent  the  swing.  (If  picture 
was  made.) 

Have  the  children  compare  the  picture  on  the  front  of  the  book  with  the  real  swing 
they  saw  on  the  playground.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Continue  to  develop  the  vocabulary  which  describes  the  swing:  posts,  crossbars, 
chain,  rope,  board,  etc. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  pictures  on  the  covers  of  books  indicate  about 
what  the  book  is  written.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

Continue  to  stress  that  a  picture  is  one  way  of  showing  what  real  objects  look  like. 

Describe  to  the  children,  the  materials  used  to  make  the  swing  on  the  cover  and  let 
them  examine  the  materials.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  pull  the  yarn  up  and  down,  just  as  the  real  swing  went 
up  and  down,  and  repeat  the  poem  "The  Swing." 

Invite  the  children  to  open  the  book  and  check  the  number  of  the  page. 
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Help  them  to  learn  to  find  the  title  of  the  story  by  pulling  their  fingers  across  the 
top  of  the  first  page  and  dropping  them  down  the  page  to  find  the  title. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  title  of  a  story  is  very  important  and  usually 
tells  about  the  story. 

Explain  that  the  title  of  the  story  about  the  swing  is  one  word  and  that  this  word 
tells  what  children  have  when  playing  on  a  swing. 

Invite  the  children  to  pull  their  fingers  across  the  word  and  say  "fun." 

Recall  with  them  the  fun  they  had  on  the  swing  on  the  playground. 

Explain  that  the  story  in  the  book  tells  about  this  fun  and  that  they  are  really  read- 
ing about  themselves  and  things  they  have  done. 

Show  them  that  the  story  in  the  book  is  really  the  ideas  they  have  expressed  writ- 
ten down. 

Emphasize  that  talk  is  one  way  that  boys  and  girls  express  ideas  and  feelings  and 
that  reading  is  really  talk  written  down. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  they  are  really  reading  about  themselves  in  this  book 
and  the  first  sentence  tells  how  they  feel  when  they  play  on  swings. 

Ask  each  child  to  say  the  sentence  with  the  teacher  as  they  pull  first  one  index  fin- 
ger and  then  the  other  across  the  sentence.  Children  read  by  rote :  "I  like  a 
swing." 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  second  sentence  asks  others  to  watch  while  they 
swing.  Children  read  by  rote :  "See  me  swing."  Explain  that  the  last  two  sen- 
tences express  the  same  idea.    Children  read  by  rote :  "It  is  fun.    It  is  fun." 

Have  the  children  practice  saying  words  with  expression  while  reading  by  rote. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  second  page  and  find  the  page  number. 

Tell  them  that  this  page  tells  the  direction  the  swing  goes. 

Help  each  child  read  by  rote :  "I  go  up,  I  go  down.  Up  and  down.  See  me  go  up 
and  down." 

Have  them  turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  book  and  find  the  page  number. 

Tell  the  children  that  on  this  page  other  children  are  invited  to  swing. 

Help  each  child  to  read  by  rote :  "Come  and  swing.  Oh  come  and  swing.  It  is  fun. 
It  is  fun." 

After  the  book  is  finished,  help  the  children  to  grasp  the  idea  that  each  page  of  the 
book  expresses  a  different  thought:  The  first  page  tells  the  feeling  the  child  has 
about  swinging. 

The  second  page  describes  the  movement  of  the  swing. 

The  third  page  expresses  the  manner  in  which  another  child  is  invited  to  come  and 
swing. 

Emphasize  the  idea  that  children  get  many  ideas  from  what  they  read. 
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E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Help  the  children  go  through  the  book  many  times. 

Ask  them  to  find  the  page  which  invites  other  children  to  swing;  the  page  which 
expresses  children's  feelings  while  swinging;  the  page  which  describes  the 
movement  of  the  swing. 

Pass  worksheets  to  the  children  on  which  easily  learned  braille  words  are  repeated. 
Use  no  capitals  or  punctuation : 
go  up 
up  up  up 
go  go 
go  up 

Let  the  children  read  the  words  and  practice  writing  them  on  the  braillewriter. 

Present  the  books  about  the  slide,  the  seesaw,  and  the  jungle  gym  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  book  about  the  swing. 

Help  the  children  to  understand,  and  read  by  rote,  each  of  these  books. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  books,  describing  likenesses  and  differences. 

Place  ail  the  books  in  the  schoolroom  library  so  that  the  children  can  look  through 
them  when  they  wish. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  review  facts  about  play- 
grounds and  playground  equipment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  visit  the  playground  and 
study  the  construction  of  the  swing  in  detail? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  facts  about  ex- 
periences may  be  written  down  and  read  at  a  later  date? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  facts  about  the  playground  and  playground  equip- 
ment? 

2.  Can  the  child  describe  the  construction  of  the  swing? 

3.  Can  the  child  recognize  sentences  in  the  book  which  describe  experiences  on 
the  swing? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  park  and  study  the  kinds  of  playground  equipment  found  there. 

2.  Write  a  story  about  one  of  the  kinds  of  playground  equipment  found  in  the 
park. 

3.  Make  a  cover  for  a  book  about  the  story  written. 

II.   FUN  WITH  PETS  — THE  LITTLE  KITTEN 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Children's  songs  about  pets 

2.  Children's  stories  about  pets 

3.  Live  pets  (if  possible) 

4.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  —  Fun  with  Pets 

a.  The  Little  Kitten 

b.  The  Little  Bunny  ^ 

c.  The  Little  Bird 

d.  The  Big  Dog 

e.  The  Little  Dog 

5.  Worksheets  described  in  the  lesson 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  the  characteristics  of  animals  in  the  cat  family. 

b.  To  learn  about  the  specific  characteristics  of  kittens. 

c.  To  review  facts  about  the  care  of  pets. 

d.  To  learn  that  pets  can  be  represented  by  pictures  just  as  other  objects  in 
the  environment  are  represented  by  pictures. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  books. 

c.  To  develop  vocabulary  related  to  animals  and  pets. 

d.  To  learn  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  kitten  in  a  variety  of  tones. 

e.  To  learn  words  in  the  story  by  repeating  after  the  teacher  by  rote. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  animals,  pets,  and  their  characteristics. 

b.  To.  listen  to  find  particular  sections  of  books  as  directed. 

c.  To  listen  for  instructions  for  carrying  out  all  phases  of  the  lesson  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  kitten  and  learn  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  length  of  the 
body  and  tail,  and  the  number  of  feet. 

b.  To  examine  the  picture  of  the  kitten  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  identify 
the  different  parts  of  its  body.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

c.  To  compare  the  picture  of  the  kitten  with  the  real  kitten.    (If  picture  was 
made.) 

d.  To  continue  to  learn  the  correct  manner  for  using  the  hands  while  reading 
braille. 

e.  To  identify  the  material  from  which  the  picture  of  the  kitten  is  made.    (If 
picture  was  made.) 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Skills 

a.  To  imitate  the  walk  of  the  kitten;  to  learn  different  ways  in  which  the  body 
can  be  moved. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  choose  the  songs  to  learn  about  cats. 

b.  To  recall  previous  experiences  with  animals  and  pets  and  compare  them  to 
the  experience  with  the  kitten. 

c.  To  recall  facts  learned  previously  about  the  care  of  pets  and  apply  them  to 
the  care  of  the  kitten. 

d.  To  recall  other  books  about  animals  and  pets  and  realize  that  a  number  of 
books  can  be  written  about  one  general  subject. 

e.  To  become  aware  of  specific  characteristics  of  a  cat  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  animals. 

f .  To  identify  a  kitten  from  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  note  the 
differences  in  the  picture  and  the  real  animal.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  on  pages  of  the  book. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  animals  in  the  cat  family  and  com- 
pare them  to  characteristics  of  other  animals,  to  learn  about  the  habits  of 
cats;  to  learn  about  the  material  from  which  the  picture  is  made  and  com- 
pare it  to  the  fur  of  the  real  kitten.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

c.  Health  and  Safety :  To  review  rules  for  caring  correctly  for  pets  and  for 
handling  them  safely. 

d.  Physical  Education:  To  practice  the  walk  of  the  kitten. 

e.  Music:  To  learn  songs  about  cats  and  kittens. 

f.  Art:  To  continue  to  study  pictures  of  objects  and  animals. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Bring  a  kitten  to  school  to  live  in  the  pet  pen  for  several  days,  if  possible,  or  visit  a 
pet  store  to  see  a  kitten. 
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Invite  each  child  to  handle  the  kitten  gently  and  to  stroke  the  kitten's  fur. 

Point  out  to  the  children  the  characteristics  of  a  cat  which  distinguish  it  from  other 

animals. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  length  of  the  body  and 

have  them  count  the  number  of  feet  and  observe  the  way  in  which  the  kitten 

walks. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cats  have  small  pads  on  their  feet  which  help  them 

to  walk  quietly. 

Explain  that  cats  see  well  at  night  and  that  they  hunt  food  at  night. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  get  down  on  their  hands  and  feet  and  walk  like  the  kit- 
ten, saying  "me-ow"  in  a  variety  of  tones  as  they  do  so  (if  kitten  is  at  school). 

Discuss  with  the  children,  other  animals  which  belong  to  the  cat  family  and  talk 
with  them  about  the  differences  and  likenesses  in  these  animals. 

Play  a  number  of  songs  about  kittens  and  let  the  children  choose  the  songs  they 

want  to  learn. 
Invite  different  children  to  hold  and  pet  the  kitten  while  songs  are  sung  about  it. 

Recall  the  discussion  of  the  proper  ways  to  care  for  pets  which  the  children 
learned  when  they  visited  the  zoo. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  there  are  books  about  pets  just  as  there  are  books 
about  playgrounds  and  many  other  subjects. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  there  can  be  a  number  of  books  about  one  general 
subject,  such  as  pets:  books  about  birds,  books  about  dogs,  etc. 

Continue  to  stress  that  children  can  get  many  ideas  from  what  they  read  and  that 
words  spoken  about  many  subjects  can  be  written  down  and  read. 

Then,  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  read  a  book  about  a  kitten. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book  about  the  kitten. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  see  on  the  cover  (a  picture  of  a  kitten) .    (If  picture  was 

made.) 
Ask  the  children  to  trace  around  the  picture  of  the  kitten  and  find  the  different 

parts  of  the  little  animal.    (If  picture  was  made.) 
Have  the  children  compare  the  picture  with  the  real  kitten  they  saw  and  examined. 

(If  picture  was  made.) 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  material  used  to  make  the  picture  of  the  cat  and 

ask  them  if  it  feels  the  same  as  the  fur  of  the  kitten.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Continue  to  stress  that  pictures  help  to  give  ideas  about  what  real  objects  are  like, 
but  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  real  objects. 
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Then,  ask  the  children  to  open  the  book  and  check  the  numbers  on  the  pages,  point- 
ing out  that  the  numbers  are  in  sequence  and  tell  how  many  pages  are  in  the 

book. 
Let  the  children  find  the  title  of  the  book  and  explain  that  it  describes  the  size  of 

the  kitten  in  the  story. 
Invite  the  children  to  pull  their  fingers  across  the  three  words  in  the  title  and  say: 

"The  Little  Kitten." 
Have  them  compare  the  title  of  the  story  about  the  kitten  with  titles  of  the  other 

books  they  have  studied. 
Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  page  and  explain  that  it  describes  what  they  say 

when  speaking  to  the  kitten. 
Ask  the  children  to  say  the  sentence  with  the  teacher  as  they  pull  first  one  index 

finger  and  then  the  other  across  the  sentence.    Children  read  by  rote:  "See  the 

little  kitten." 
Then,  let  the  children  continue  reading  by  rote  the  following  sentences:    "Come 

little  kitten.    Come  come  come.    Come  and  play." 
Explain  to  the  children  that  the  kitten  answers  in  the  last  sentence.  Children  read 

by  rote:  "Meow  meow  meow." 
Continue  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  children  are  reading  about  themselves  and 

about  a  pet  with  which  they  have  played. 
After  the  entire  book  has  been  read,  ask  the  children  to  look  through  it  and  find  all 

the  words  they  have  learned  in  braille  from  their  experience  in  reading. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  second  page  and  read  what  the  kitten  can  do.    Chil- 
dren read  by  rote : 

"Little  kitten  can  play. 

Little  kitten  can  run. 

Run  little  kitten. 

Run  run. 

Little  kitten  can  jump. 

Jump  little  kitten. 

Jump  jump  jump." 
Then,  ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  last  page  and  read  about  their  feeling  for  the 

kitten.   Children  read  by  rote : 

"Little  kitten  can  run. 

Little  kitten  can  jump. 

I  like  to  see  little  kitten  run. 

I  like  to  see  little  kitten  jump. 

I  like  to  play  with  little  kitten. 

Little  kitten  is  fun." 
During  the  entire  lesson  continue  to  develop  the  skill  of  involving  both  hands  in 

reading  braille  and  continue  to  emphasize  the  correct  hand  movements  in- 
volved in  reading  braille. 
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As  the  children  read  by  rote,  practice  saying  the  words  with  expression. 

Also,  help  the  children  to  grasp  the  overall  idea  that  the  first  page  of  the  story 
talks  about  the  child  inviting  the  kitten  to  play,  the  second  page  tells  what  the 
kitten  is  able  to  do,  and  the  third  page  describes  the  child's  feeling  about  the 
kitten. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Help  the  children  discuss  and  read  through  the  book  a  number  of  times. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  page  which  tells  about  what  the  kitten  can  do,  to  find 
the  page  which  invites  the  kitten  to  play,  to  find  the  page  which  tells  how  chil- 
dren feel  about  playing  with  the  kitten. 

Pass  out  worksheets  on  which  words  in  the  story  are  repeated.    Use  no  capitals  or 
punctuation : 
come  little  kitten 
come  come  come 
come  little  kitten 
see  little  kitten  come 

Let  the  children  practice  identifying  these  words  orally  and,  then,  write  them  on 
the  braillewriter. 

Present  the  other  analytical  books  in  the  series  about  animals  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  book  about  the  kitten. 

Help  the  children  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  read  each  book  by  rote. 

Make  worksheets  on  which  the  words  to  be  learned  are  repeated  a  number  of  times 
on  the  same  worksheet  and  let  the  children  engage  in  a  number  of  different  ac- 
tivities using  the  words;  repeat  them  orally,  write  them  on  the  braillewriter, 
make  sentences  with  them  orally,  etc. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  characteristics 
of  animals  in  the  cat  family  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  specific  char- 
acteristics of  kittens? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  review  facts  about  the  care 
of  cats? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.    Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  animals  in  the  cat  family? 
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2.  Can  the  child  name  three  specific  characteristics  of  kittens? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  three  facts  about  the  care  of  pets  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  a  zoo  and  study  other  animals  in  the  cat  family. 

2.  Visit  a  pet  store  and  study  pets  found  there. 

3.  Make  pictures  of  other  pets  the  children  have  had. 

4.  Write  a  story  about  another  pet. 

5.  Make  a  book  about  the  story  and  make  covers  for  the  book. 


III.   FUN  WITH  TOYS  — THE  BALLS 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Toys: 

a.  Different  kinds  of  balls 

b.  Different  kinds  of  little  airplanes 

c.  Different  kinds  of  wagons 

d.  Different  kinds  of  little  cars 

e.  Different  kinds  of  little  boats 

f.  Different  kinds  of  small  dolls 

2.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  about  balls,  airplanes,  wagons,  cars,  boats,  and 
the  funny  doll 

3.  Children's  songs  about  toys 

4.  Children's  stories  about  toys 

5.  Worksheets  described  in  the  lesson 

B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  learn  to  identify  objects  in  the  environment  according  to  their  shape. 

b!  To  learn  to  identify  likenesses  and  differences  among  objects  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

c.  To  recall  experiences  with  objects  encountered  previously  and  compare 
these  objects  with  objects  studied  in  this  lesson. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  discuss  ideas  learned  from  books  previously  read. 

b.  To  use  specific  vocabulary  to  describe  placement  of  pictures  on  cover  of 
book.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

c.  To  learn  vocabulary  to  describe  the  size  of  objects:  little,  big,  middle-sized. 

d.  To  read  words  in  the  story  by  rote. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  words  of  the  story  as  read  by  the  teacher  and  read  it  by  rote 
with  her.  j 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  real  balls  and  compare  their  sizes. 

b.  To  locate  pictures  of  balls  on  the  cover  of  the  book.     (If  pictures  were 
made.) 

c.  To  examine  pictures  of  balls  and  compare  their  sizes.     (If  pictures  were 
made.) 

d.  To  identify  balls  on  pages  of  book  according  to  their  size.    (If  pictures  were 
made.) 

e.  To  examine  yarn  glued  around  the  middle  of  the  balls. 

f.  To  continue  practice  in  the  correct  hand  use  and  hand  movements  used  in 
reading  braille  words  and  in  examining  pictures. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  emphasis  on  directional  concepts:  lower  left-hand  corner,  low- 
er right-hand  corner,  upper  left-hand  corner,  upper  right-hand  corner. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  learn  to  use  correct  reasoning  techniques  in  the  comparison  of  different 
objects. 

b.  To  recall  previous  experiences  and  compare  them  to  present  experiences. 

c.  To  continue  to  analyze  and  study  pictures  on  the  covers  of  books.    (If  pic- 
tures were  made.) 

d.  To  learn  to  determine  the  meaning  of  words  while  reading. 

e.  To  continue  to  make  the  children  aware  of  the  importance  of  learning  to 
read. 

f.  To  learn  that  the  adding  of  an  "s"  to  a  word  makes  it  plural. 

g.  To  continue  to  identify  braille  words  learned  in  earlier  lessons  by  examin- 
ing each  page  of  the  new  story. 

h.   To  learn  that  the  same  word  can  be  used  in  different  parts  of  a  sentence. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.    Arithmetic :  To  continue  to  identify  page  numbers  and  learn  sequence  in 
which  the  numbers  appear;  to  review  geometric  shape  (round). 
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b.  Health  and  Safety:  To  review  safety  rules  while  playing  with  balls. 

c.  Physical  Education:  To  play  with  different  kinds  of  balls. 

d.  Art :  To  continue  to  study  and  analyze  the  meaning  of  pictures. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Recall  with  the  children  the  many  kinds  of  balls  which  they  have  seen  and  with 
which  they  have  played  in  school. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  many  different  ways  to  play  with  balls: 

The  hoppity  ball  can  be  sat  upon  and  children  can  bounce  up  and  down. 

The  big  rubber  ball  can  be  held,  dropped,  and  it  bounces  up  to  the  child. 

The  yarn  ball  can  be  tossed  into  the  air  and  it  falls  in  a  particular  place. 

The  big  rubber  football  can  be  kicked  along  the  ground. 

The  middle-sized  rubber  ball  can  be  dropped  into  a  container. 

The  little  rubber  ball  can  be  rolled  all  over  the  children's  work  tray. 

Let  the  children  experience  playing  with  the  different  kinds  of  balls. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  pocket  in  the  Texture  Books  in  which  they  found  little 

balls. 
Ask  them  to  describe  the  difference  between  these  little  balls  and  the  balls  with 

which  they  have  just  played. 
Tell  the  children  that  books  are  written  about  balls  also. 
Give  them  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  books  they  have  already  read  and  about 

the  ideas  they  have  learned  from  these  books. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  a  book  about  different  size  balls  and 

learn  to  read  about  the  balls  described  in  the  book. 


D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book  about  balls. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  find  on  the  cover  of  the  book. 

Help  them  to  find  the  location  of  the  pictures  of  the  balls  on  the  cover  of  the  book. 
(If  pictures  were  made.) 

Help  them  to  be  able  to  express  the  placement  of  the  pictures  on  the  cover:  upper 
left-hand  corner,  below  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  across  from,  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner,  above,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  etc.  (If  pictures 
were  made.) 

As  they  examine  the  pictures,  help  them  to  become  familiar  with  words  which  de- 
scribe the  size  of  objects :  little,  big,  middle-sized,  etc.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

Then,  ask  them  to  find  the  big  ball,  study  it  with  both  hands  and  tell  about  it;  find 
the  middle-sized  ball,  study  it  with  both  hands  and  tell  about  it.  (If  pictures 
were  made.) 

Compare  with  the  children  likenesses  and  differences  found  after  examining  the 
balls.  Point  out  that  each  ball  has  a  length  of  yarn  glued  around  the  middle 
of  it  to  make  it  interesting  to  examine.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 
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Continue  to  give  the  children  opportunity  to  analyze  and  study  pictures  placed  on 
the  covers  of  books  (if  pictures  were  made)  and  emphasize  the  importance  of 
using  both  hands  correctly  when  examining  pictures  or  in  reading  braille. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  open  the  book  and  check  the  number  of  the  page. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  story  and  call  attention  to  the  one  word  in 
the  title  which  names  the  toys  talked  about  in  the  book. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  name  of  the  toy  must  end  with  the  letter  "s"  be- 
cause the  book  tells  about  more  than  one  ball. 

Invite  the  children  to  pull  their  fingers  across  each  sentence  on  the  first  page  and 
read  with  the  teacher  by  rote : 
"I  see  a  little  ball. 
I  see  a  big  ball. 
I  see  a  middle-sized  ball. 
I  can  play  ball."  ' 

After  the  page  has  been  read,  ask  the  children  to  look  at  all  the  words  again  and 
find  the  words  they  have  learned  in  braille  from  previous  reading  lessons. 

Let  each  child  read  different  sentences  on  the  page  independently. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  second  page,  check  the  number  of  the  page,  and  read 
with  the  teacher  by  rote : 
"I  can  play  ball. 
Big  ball  can  go. 
Little  ball  can  go. 
Middle-sized  ball  can  go. 
Go,  go,  go. 
It  is  fun  to  play  ball." 

Ask  them  to  check  the  page  again  and  find  the  braille  words  they  have  learned  in 
other  stories. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  same  word  can  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence. 

Compare  the  placement  of  the  words:  little,  big,  middle-sized  with  the  placement  of 
these  same  words  on  the  second  page. 

Let  each  child  read  some  of  the  sentences  on  the  page  independently. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  last  page,  check  the  number  of  the  page,  and 
read  with  the  teacher  by  rote : 
"You  can  play  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  little  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  big  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  middle-sized  ball. 
Oh  it  is  fun. 
It  is  fun  to  play  ball." 
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Invite  the  children  to  look  at  the  words  on  the  page  again  and  find  the  braille 

words  they  have  learned  previously. 
Have  each  child  read  some  of  the  sentences  independently. 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Help  the  children  to  discuss  and  read  through  the  book  a  number  of  times. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  page  which  describes  the  movement  of  the  balls,  to  find 

the  page  which  tells  about  the  child  looking  at  the  balls,  to  find  the  page  which 

invites  other  children  to  play  with  the  balls. 

Pass  out  worksheets  on  which  words  in  the  story  are  repeated.    Use  no  capitals  or 

punctuation: 

little  ball  can  go 

see  little  ball  go 

go  go  go 

go  little  ball 
Ask  the  children  to  identify  words  on  the  worksheets  and  give  them  practice  in 

braining  the  words. 

Present  the  book  about  the  little  airplanes,  the  book  about  the  little  wagons,  the 
book  about  the  little  cars,  the  book  about  the  little  boats,  and  the  book  about 
the  funny  doll  in  the  same  manner  as  the  book  about  the  balls. 

Help  the  children  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  help  them  read  inde- 
pendently because  of  the  number  of  books  they  have  previously  learned  to 
read. 

Continue  making  worksheets  for  each  page  read  in  order  to  help  the  children  de- 
velop a  braille  reading  vocabulary. 

Place  all  the  books  about  toys  in  the  library  for  children  to  examine  during  leisure 

time. 
Read  to  the  children  in  the  literature  time  stories  about  toys. 

F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  to  identify  ob- 
jects in  the  environment  according  to  their  shape? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  to  identify  like- 
nesses and  differences  among  objects  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  recalling  experiences  with 
objects  encountered  previously  and  comparing  these  with  objects  studied  in 
this  lesson? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 
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1.  Can  the  child  identify  three  objects  in  the  environment  according  to  their 
shape? 

2.  Can  the  child  distinguish  among  five  different  objects  in  the  environment  ac- 
cording to  shape? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  objects  he  has  studied  previously  and  compare  them 
with  objects  in  this  lesson? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Read  other  stories  in  the  library  about  toys. 

2.  Listen  to  recorded  stories  about  toys. 

3.  Imitate  certain  toys  and  let  the  other  children  guess  what  you  are. 

IV.   FUN  WITH  THE  FAMILY  — MY  FAMILY 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Ladies*  hats 

2.  Men's  hats 

3.  Ladies'  shoes 

4.  Men's  shoes 

5.  Ladies' purses 

6.  Playhouse  furniture 

7.  Children's  songs  about  the  family 

8.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  —  My  Family,  My  Home,  We  Go  Shopping,  We 
Go  on  Trips 

9.  Worksheets  described  in  the  lesson 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  about  people  encountered  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  learn  about  furniture  found  in  the  home  and  its  use. 

c.  To  learn  about  characteristics  of  clothing  worn  by  people  in  the  child's  im- 
mediate environment. 

d.  To  discuss  trips  taken  to  shop  and  compare  them  to  other  trips  taken  in 
the  environment. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  expand  oral  vocabulary  through  oral  reading  of  books. 

b.  To  develop  vocabulary  pertaining  to  family,  family  clothing,  family  roles, 
etc.,  through  discussion. 

c.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  carrying  out  all  phases  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  families  and  their  characteristics. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  pictures  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  identify  specific  articles 
of  clothing.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

b.  To  use  both  hands  correctly  in  reading  braille  v^rords. 

c.  To  compare  different  articles  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  and  identify 
them  tactually. 

5.  T    Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  the  concept  of  body  image  by  comparing  the  size  of 
children  with  the  size  of  parents. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts  by  studying  the  arrangement 
of  pictures  and  words  on  pages  in  books. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  describe  and  understand  the  roles  of  each  family  member. 

b.  To  decide  which  member  of  the  family  to  portray  while  playing  house. 

c.  To  learn  that  certain  braille  signs  represent  a  whole  word. 

d.  To  recall  the  entire  story  after  it  is  read. 

e.  To  learn  that  the  title  of  a  book  can  give  information  about  the  book. 

f .  To  learn  the  meaning  of  braille  words  read. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  emphasis  on  identifying  page  numbers  and  num- 
ber sequence. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  family  members,  their  characteristics,  their 
roles,  types  of  clothing,  etc, 

c.  Music:  To  learn  songs  about  the  family. 

d.  Art:  To  continue  emphasis  on  studying  pictures  on  the  cover  of  the  book. 
(If  pictures  were  made.) 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Begin  to  develop  for  primary  children  the  first  unit  in  Social  Studies,  The  Family, 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  members  in  their  own  family. 

Give  them  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  how  members  of  their  family  work  and 
play  together. 
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Talk  with  the  children  about  the  many  ways  fathers  and  mothers  help  children  in 

the  home. 
Describe  the  kinds  of  work  fathers  do  to  earn  money  to  help  the  family  and  the 

kinds  of  work  mothers  do  to  keep  the  home  clean  and  neat. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  tell  about  how  children  work  together  to  help  in  the  home 
and  how  children  have  fun  with  all  the  members  in  their  families. 

Bring  ladies'  and  men's  hats  to  school  and  let  the  children  look  at  them  and  try  them 
on  and  then  let  them  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  hats. 

Also,  bring  ladies'  and  men's  shoes  for  boys  and  girls  to  examine  and  try  on  and 
show  them  a  variety  of  purses  ladies  take  shopping. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  clothes  mothers  wear  and  clothes  little  girls  wear ;  and 
about  clothes  fathers  wear  and  clothes  little  boys  wear. 

Compare  the  size  of  children  with  the  size  of  parents. 

Study  the  different  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  playhouse  area  in  the  schoolroom. 

Invite  the  children  to  choose  which  member  of  the  family  they  would  Ike  to  pre- 
tend to  be  and  let  them  wear  some  pieces  of  clothing  worn  by  that  particular 
member  of  the  family. 

Play  house  with  the  children. 

Teach  them  to  sing  songs  about  the  family  and  bring  to  their  attention  lullabies 

sung  to  help  little  babies  fall  asleep. 
Invite  the  children  to  rock  their  dolls  rhythmically  to  lullaby  music. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  read  a  book  about  the  family. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book,  My  Family. 

Give  the  children  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  figures  on  the  cover  of  their  book 

and  tell  why  one  depicts  a  mother  and  one  depicts  a  father.    (If  pictures  were 

made.) 
Ask  the  children  to  find  the  picture  of  the  mother  and  describe  the  clothes  she  is 

wearing;  then,  find  the  picture  of  the  father  and  describe  the  clothes  he  is 

wearing.    (If  pictures  were  made. ) 

As  they  do  this,  recall  with  the  children  the  fun  they  had  playing  house  and  pre- 
tending to  be  different  members  of  the  family. 

Let  the  children  open  the  book  and  check  the  number  of  the  page. 

Then,  have  them  find  the  title  of  the  story  and  pull  their  fingers  across  the  word 
and  read:  "My  Family." 

Continue  to  stress  the  skill  of  involving  both  hands  in  reading  braille  and  in  using 
the  correct  hand  movement  in  reading  braille. 
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Continue  to  have  the  children  think  through  the  meaning  of  words  while  reading. 

Have  each  child  tell  what  he  thinks  the  subject  of  this  book  is.  (This  question  is 
asked  to  help  children  begin  to  think  creatively.) 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  page,  have  them  pull  their  fingers  across  each 
sentence  and  read  with  the  teacher  by  rote: 

"I  have  a  father. 

My  father  helps. 

My  father  helps  me. 

My  father  works  for  me." 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  word  "father."  Tell  them  that  this  is  the  way  the 
word  looks  in  braille,  but  it  is  spelled:  f-a-t-h-e-r.  (This  begins  to  acquaint 
children  with  the  braille  code.) 

Then,  have  them  look  at  different  words  and  point  out  the  spelling  to  them.  (This 
begins  to  acquaint  children  with  the  idea  that  words  are  specific  letters  ar- 
ranged in  a  particular  way.) 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  second  page  and  check  the  number  of  the  page, 
and  read  with  the  teacher  by  rote : 
"I  have  a  mother. 
My  mother  helps.      . 
My  mother  helps  me. 
My  mother  works. 
My  mother  works  for  me." 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  word  "mother."    Tell  them  that  this  is  the  way  the 
word  looks  in  braille,  but  it  is  spelled:  m-o-t-h-e-r. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  braille  the  words:  "father"  and  "mother." 

Help  the  children  to  braille  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  helped  when  brailling 
words  for  the  books  they  made  themselves. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  last  page,  check  the  number  of  the  page,  and  read 
with  the  teacher  by  rote : 
"I  have  brothers  and  sisters. 
My  sisters  help  me. 
My  brothers  work. 
My  brothers  work  for  me. 
My  sisters  work. 
My  sisters  work  for  me." 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  braille  words  they  have  learned. 

Then,  ask  them  to  turn  to  the  fourth  page,  and  check  the  number  of  the  page. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  this  book  is  longer  than  other  books  they 
have  read. 
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Have  the  children  read  by  rote : 
"I  help  my  father. 
I  help  my  mother. 
I  help  my  brothers.  j 

I  help  my  sisters.  I 

I  work  for  my  father. 
I  work  for  my  mother. 
I  work  for  my  brothers. 
I  work  for  my  sisters. 
We  work  and  work. 
We  are  happy." 

Discuss  the  entire  book  with  the  children  and  point  out  the  importance  of  learning 
to  read  about  their  families. 

Bring  to  their  attention  that  the  first  page  tells  about  the  father,  the  second  page 
tells  about  the  mother,  the  third  page  tells  about  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
fourth  page  tells  about  the  individual  child  doing  the  reading.  (This  gives  the 
child  a  complete  picture  of  the  entire  book.) 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Help  the  children  to  discuss  and  read  through  the  book  a  number  of  times. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  page  about  the  brothers  and  sisters,  to  find  the  page 

which  tells  how  they  work  with  the  family,  to  find  the  page  about  the  mother, 

to  find  the  page  about  the  father. 
Give  the  children  worksheets  on  which  words  in  the  story  are  repeated.    Use  no 

capitals  or  punctuation : 

see  my  mother  work 

see  my  father  work 

see  my  brother  work 

see  my  sister  work 

Have  the  children  practice  reading  and  brailling  the  words. 

Present  the  book  about  the  home,  about  going  shopping,  about  going  on  trips  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  book  about  the  family. 
Compare  the  trips  taken  at  school  with  the  trips  taken  with  the  family. 
Help  the  children  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  help  them  to  read  inde- 
pendently because  of  the  many  books  they  have  previously  read. 
Continue  making  worksheets  for  each  page  read  to  help  children  develop  a  braille 

vocabulary. 
Continue  stressing  the  way  words  look  in  braille  and  the  spelling  of  the  words. 
Place  the  books  about  the  family  in  the  library  to  be  read  during  leisure  time. 
Read  stories  about  families  in  literature  time. 
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F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  people  en- 
countered in  the  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  furniture 
found  in  the  home  and  its  use? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  characteristics 
of  clothing  worn  by  people  in  his  immediate  environment? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  follovdng  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  describe  three  people  he  has  encountered  in  the  environment? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  three  pieces  of  furniture  found  in  the  home  and  tell  how 
it  is  used? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  characteristics  of  clothing  worn  by  people  in  his  im- 
mediate environment? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Let  each  child  braille  his  own  name. 

2.  Go  on  a  shopping  trip  to  a  men's  clothing  store  and  a  women's  clothing  store. 

3.  Bring  articles  of  clothing  to  class  and  play  store. 

4.  Read  stories  about  clothing  worn  by  people  in  other  cultures. 

5.  Let  each  child  tell  about  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

SKILL  BOOKS 
I.  THE  YARN  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Objects  in  the  room  which  have  straight  and  curved  lines  (Tables,  chairs,  rul- 
ers, yardsticks,  window  sills) 

2.  The  Yarn  Book  ' - 

3.  Pipe  cleaners 

4.  Sewell  Raised-Line  Drawing  Kit 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  to  locate  various  lines  in  the  environment  and  to  understand  their 
significance. 

b.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  ways  in  which  lines  are  used  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  lines  and  designs. 

c.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books  and  their  use. 

d.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  the  use  of  the  hands  in  handling  books  and 
reading  braille. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  all  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  the  discussion  of  lines  and  plan  how  to  locate  and  follow  them  m 
objects  in  the  environment  and  in  books. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  experience  the  handling  of  books. 

b.  To  examine  a  page  in  a  book. 

c.  To  learn  to  follow  a  line  on  a  page. 

d.  To  learn  to  follow  lines  in  objects  in  the  environment. 

e.  To  locate  dots  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  lines  on  each  page  of  the 
book. 

f .  To  make  similar  designs  from  pipe  cleaners  and  on  the  Sewell  Raised-Line 

Drawing  Kit. 

g.  To  learn  to  use  the  hands  correctly  in  preparation  for  braille  reading. 
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5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  describe  various  kinds  of  lines  meaningfully. 

b.  To  locate  lines  in  objects  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  to  emphasize  directional  concepts:  right,  left,  up,  down,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  learn  to  perform  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  independently. 

b.  To  compare  lines  in  the  environment  with  lines  in  the  book. 

c.  To  learn  to  recognize  the  progressive  difficulty  of  the  designs  in  the  book. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  the  numbers  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  the 
book  and  in  the  environment;  to  continue  to  identify  page  numbers  and 
recognize  the  sequence  of  the  numbers. 

b.  Science:  To  observe  the  uses  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

c.  Social  Studies:    To  use  the  study  of  lines  to  prepare  for  map  and  chart 

reading  later.  j        .u    a       n 

d.  Art:    To  construct  given  designs  from  pipe  cleaners  and  on  the  beweii 

Raised-Line  Drawing  Kit. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Draw  the  children's  attention  to  the  many  lines  in  the  environment  such  as  window 

sills,  edges  of  tables,  rulers,  etc. 
Help  them  to  realize  that  a  skill  is  developed  by  practicing  moving  the  fingers  in  a 

particular  way  over  and  over. 
Help  the  children  to  practice  this  skill  by  pulling  their  fingers  along  the  edge  of 

tables,  window  sills,  bookcases,  and  along  the  tops  of  chairs  of  different  sizes. 

Also,  show  the  children  rulers  and  yardsticks  and  help  them  to  use  them  in  drawing 
lines. 

As  they  perform  these  tasks,  help  them  to  begin  to  realize  that  these  are  some  of 
the  ways  to  develop  the  skill  of  using  the  fingers  in  braille  reading. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  importance  of  pulling  their  fingers  smoothly  along  sen- 
tences in  braille. 

Tell  the  children  about  a  book  in  which  there  are  many  lines  along  which  to  pull 
their  fingers. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  play  the  game  of  pulling  their  fingers  along  lines  in 
this  new  book. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  The  Yam  Book  to  the  children. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  as  they  have  done  with 
other  books  they  have  read. 
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Then,  ask  them  to  open  the  book  and  find  the  raised  lines  on  the  page. 

Tell  the  children  that  on  each  page  there  is  a  picture  of  a  different  length  of  yarn 
placed  on  the  page  in  a  particular  way  and  that  this  is  the  reason  the  book  is 
called  The  Yam  Book. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  the  yarn  is  glued  on  each  page  to  make  the  raised  lines 
and  a  "picture"  of  it  is  made  by  a  special  machine. 

Point  out  the  many  different  positions  in  which  the  raised  lines  can  be  placed  on  a 
page. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  more  complex  the  lines  are  on  each  page,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  fingers  on  the  lines  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  the  easier  designs  and  progress  to  the  more  difficult  designs. 

Tell  the  children  they  are  going  to  learn  to  play  a  game  on  each  page  which  in- 
volves finding  the  bump  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  running  the  fingers  along 
the  raised  line  until  the  bump  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  found. 

Describe  to  the  children  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  work  with  each  page.  Tell 
them  they  are  to  find  the  bump  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  move  the  finger 
of  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  along  the  line  until  the  bump  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  in  following  continuously  along  the  raised  lines. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  each  page  must  be  done  correctly  before  the  following 
page  is  attempted. 

Explain  to  them  the  importance  of  this  book  in  learning  to  read  braille  and  in  de- 
veloping the  skill  necessary  for  reading  charts  and  maps  at  a  later  time. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  encourage  the  children  to  use  the  book  from  time  to  time. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  page  they  felt  was  most  interesting  and  the  page  they 
felt  was  most  difficult. 

Invite  the  children  to  tell  how  this  book  has  helped  them  to  improve  skill  in  reading 
braille. 

Continue  to  encourage  the  children  to  use  books  independently  and  to  experience 
the  fun  of  using  books  independently. 

Let  the  children  make  designs  from  pipe  cleaners  which  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
book. 

Encourage  the  children  who  are  interested  to  draw  designs  on  the  Sewell  Raised- 
Line  Drawing  Kit  which  are  similar  to  those  in  the  book. 
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F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  to  locate  various  lines 
in  the  environment  and  to  understand  their  significance  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  in  the 
way  in  which  lines  are  used  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  express  his  ideas  orally 
about  the  things  he  has  done  in  this  lesson? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
Se  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Name  designs  similar  to  those  in  the  book  using  real  yarn. 

2.  Compare  The  Yam  Book  with  The  Flower  Book. 

3.  Study  other  books  with  raised  lines  such  as  Touch  and  Tell,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 


11.  THE  FIRST  BLOCK  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  First  Block  Book 

2.  The  Second  Block  Book 

3.  The  Third  Block  Book 

4.  The  Fourth  Block  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1    To  Develop  an  Understending  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  that  there  are  definite  arrangements  of  objects  in  the  environ- 

b    To"  ontinue  to  learn  about  the  importance  of  books  in  our  environment. 

c.  To  learn  how  objects  such  as  blocks  or  raised  forms  can  be  used  in  learning 
to  locate  things  in  the  environment. 

d.  To  learn  the  concept  of  highest  and  lowest. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  location  of  objects  in  the  environment, 

location  of  parts  of  a  page. 

c.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  a  page:  highest 
and  lowest,  up  and  down,  etc. 

d.  To  learn  to  describe  orally  the  location  of  objects  in  the  environment  and 
the  location  and  arrangement  of  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  pages  of  a  book. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks  or  raised  forms 
on  the  pages  and  describe  their  location. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  experience  the  skill  of  handling  many  different  books. 

b.  To  learn  to  locate  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  the  pages  of  the  book  and  iden- 
tify specific  arrangements. 

c.  To  learn  to  recognize  different  heights  of  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  a  page. 

d.  To  learn  to  describe  the  exact  location  of  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  a  page 
through  tactual  exploration  and,  thus,  learn  to  identify  specific  parts  of  the 
page  itself. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  emphasize  concepts  of  position  and  location  within  the  en- 
vironment. 

b.  To  learn  to  find  objects  in  the  environment  through  oral  description  of  lo- 
cation. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  continue  to  experience  the  fun  of  working  independently  in  books. 

b.  To  decide  how  the  work  in  the  various  books  was  alike  and  how  it  was  dif- 
ferent. 

c.  To  relate  the  knowledge  of  the  location  of  objects  in  the  environment  to  the 
location  of  blocks  on  the  page  of  a  book. 

d.  To  understand  the  relationship  between  the  location  of  the  blocks  on  a  page 
to  the  location  of  the  parts  of  the  page  itself. 

e.  To  understand  the  importance  of  knowing  the  parts  of  a  page  when  reading 
is  begun. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  learn  about  the  location  and  arrangement  of  objects  in 
specific  patterns  (preparation  and  recognizing  patterns  in  sets) ;  to  con- 
tinue to  identify  numbers  and  learn  number  sequence. 

b.  Art:  To  recognize  different  designs  and  patterns  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  blocks  on  the  pages  of  the  books. 
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C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  importance  of  being  able  to  locate  things  and  of 
being  able  to  tell  others  how  to  locate  them. 

Invite  the  children  to  describe,  orally,  the  many  places  in  the  classroom  where 
things  are  located:  on  the  wall,  on  the  table,  on  the  shelves,  in  the  wastebasket, 
on  the  floor,  under  the  table,  under  the  chair,  etc. 

Show  them  that  there  are  different  places  in  the  classroom  cupboard  where  mate- 
rials are  located:  on  the  top  shelf,  on  the  middle  shelf,  on  the  bottom  shelf,  etc. 

Also  show  them  that  there  are  different  places  on  the  big  table  where  materials  are 
located:  in  the  middle,  on  the  edge,  on  the  left  side,  on  the  right  side,  etc. 

Continue  this  procedure  in  other  areas  of  the  classroom,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  being  able  to  locate  objects  by  knowing  their  position  m  relation  to 
other  objects  in  the  environment. 

Then,  explain  to  the  children  that  it  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  locate  different 
pages  in  a  book  and  to  be  able  to  locate  different  parts  of  one  page. 

Tell  them  about  a  book  that  has  blocks  (or  thermoformed  copies  of  blocks)  in  dif- 
ferent places  on  each  page. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  the  raised  forms  are  placed  in  particular  places  on  the 
page  and  that  they  are  arranged  in  particular  patterns. 

Explain  that  finding  the  raised  forms  on  the  different  pages  helps  them  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  parts  of  a  page  in  a  book. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  study  The  First  Block  Book. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  The  First  Block  Book  to  the  children. 

Invite  them  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Have  the  children  open  the  book  and  find  the  block  or  raised  form  on  the  first  page. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  it  is  important  to  work  with  both  hands  in  order  to  find 
the  location  of  the  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  each  page. 

Explain  that  finding  the  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  the  pages  of  the  book  will  help 
them  to  become  familiar  with  the  different  places  on  the  pages  of  books. 

Explain  further,  that  being  able  to  find  different  places  on  the  pages  will  help  them 
to  become  good  readers. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  tell  the  location  of  the  block  or  raised  form  on  the  first 
page  of  the  book. 

After  they  have  done  this  successfully,  invite  them  to  work  through  the  first  seven 
pages  of  the  book,  on  which  one  block  or  raised  form  is  found,  m  a  similar  man- 
ner. 
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Show  the  children  the  two  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  the  next  page  and  invite  them 
to  work  through  the  next  six  pages,  on  which  two  blocks  or  raised  forms  are 
placed,  just  as  they  did  with  previous  pages. 

Help  the  children  work  on  the  following  page  on  which  a  block  or  raised  form  is 
found  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  page. 

Then  have  them  turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  blocks  or  raised  forms  in  each  of 
the  four  corners  and  one  block  or  raised  form  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  last  page  and  find  a  block  or  raised  form  in  each 
corner  of  the  page  and  three  blocks  or  raised  forms  placed  down  the  center  of 
the  page. 

As  the  children  work  on  each  of  the  pages,  help  them  to  describe  in  words  the  loca- 
tion of  the  blocks  or  raised  forms:  upper  right  corner,  lower  right  corner, 
upper  left  corner,  lower  left  corner,  middle,  above  the  middle,  below  the  mid- 
dle, etc. 

Also,  help  the  children  to  realize  the  importance  of  practicing  over  and  over  .locat- 
ing different  parts  of  pages  of  books. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  invite  the  children  to  work  with  The  First  Block  Book  from  time  to 

time. 
Introduce  The  Second  Block  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  read  the  name  of  The  Second  Block  Book  and  decide  how  the 
work  with  this  book  will  be  the  same  as  work  done  in  the  first  book. 

Go  through  each  page  and  help  the  children  to  tell  the  number  of  blocks  or  raised 
forms  on  each  page  and  their  positions. 

Introduce  The  Third  Block  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  read  the  title  and  describe  the  work  to  be  done  from  the 

reading  of  the  title. 
Ask  them  to  describe  how  work  in  this  book  will  be  the  same  or  different  from 

work  done  in  the  other  block  books. 
Point  out  to  the  children  that  some  blocks  or  raised  forms  are  flatter  than  others 

in  this  book. 
Help  them  to  find  the  pages  on  which  the  blocks  or  raised  forms  are  different 

heights  and  tell  which  are  highest  and  which  are  lowest. 
Then,  invite  them  to  find  the  pages  on  which  all  the  blocks  or  raised  forms  are  the 

same  height. 
Introduce  The  Fourth  Block  Book. 
Invite  the  children  to  find,  the  pages  on  which  there  are  blocks  or  raised  forms  of 

different  heights  and  tell  which  are  higher  and  which  are  lower 
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Let  the  children  describe  the  arrangements  of  the  blocks  or  raised  forms  on  the  dif- 
ferent pages  of  the  book. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  the  arrangements  of  blocks  or  raised  forms  in 
The  Block  Books  become  more  complicated  as  they  progress  through  the  books. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are  definite 
arrangements  of  objects  in  the  environment  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  importance 
of  books  in  our  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  objects  such  as 
blocks  can  be  used  in  learning  to  locate  things  in  the  environment? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  describe  one  arrangement  of  objects  in  the  classroom? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  three  reasons  why  books  are  important  in  our  environment? 

3.  Can  the  child  tell  one  way  in  which  blocks  can  be  used  in  learning  to  locate 
things  in  the  environment? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  followmg 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  an  arrangement  of  blocks  in  the  work  and  play  tray  using  real  blocks. 

2.  Locate  specific  things  in  the  classroom  by  listening  to  an  oral  description  of 
their  location. 

3.  Study  other  books  in  which  there  are  raised-line  drawings. 


IIL  THE  STICK  BOOK 

Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

2.  The  Stick  Book 
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B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  lines  and  how  they  can  be  placed  on  a  page. 
h.   To  learn  the  relationship  between  raised  lines  on  a  page  and  lines  of  braille 
on  a  page. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  lines  on  a  page:    left,  right,  across,  back, 
down,  up,  same  length,  longer  than,  shorter  than,  etc. 

c.  To  describe  the  placement  of  lines  on  a  page  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  lines  and  how  to  locate  and  follow  them  on  a 

paore. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 

by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  experience  the  skill  of  handling  books  developed  for  differ- 
ent purposes. 

b.  To  continue  to  experience  the  fun  of  handling  books  independently. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  the  correct  hand  skills  for  reading  braille. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts :  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of  different  purposes  for  objects  in  the 
environment. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to  work  independently. 

b.  To  compare  different  pages  in  the  book. 

c.  To  relate  the  experiences  in  The  Stick  Book  with  previous  experiences  in  the 
Analytical/Interpretive  Books. 

d.  To  understand  the  relationship  between  following  raised  hnes  in  a  book 
and  following  a  line  of  braille. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  develop  concepts  of  lines  of  different  lengths;  to  develop 
concepts  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 

b.  Art:  To  continue  development  of  concepts  of  design  in  lines. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  a  number  of  the  Analytical/ Interpretive  Books  previous- 
ly read. 

As  they  review  these  books,  call  their  attention  to  the  sentences  on  the  pages  which 
are  of  different  lengths. 
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Point  out  to  the  children  the  importance  of  making  certain  that  the  fingers  follow 

the  sentence  to  the  end. 
Help  them  to  realize  that  there  are  ways  to  develop  the  skill  of  using  the  fingers 

correctly  in  braille  reading. 
Explain  that  a  skill  is  developed  by  practicing  moving  the  fingers  in  a  particular 

way  over  and  over  again. 
Then  tell  the  children  about  the  book  in  which  sticks  have  been  glued  on  each  page 

(and  thermoformed  copies  made)  to  help  them  move  their  fingers  correctly  m 

reading  braille. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  work  with  The  Stick  Book  to  help  them  learn 

to  move  their  fingers  along  a  line  of  braille  correctly. 
Explain  to  them  that  the  raised  lines  in  this  book  are  of  different  lengths  just  as 

the  braille  sentences  in  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  were  of  different 

lengths. 
Also  explain  that  some  of  the  lines  go  across  the  page  and  some  lines  go  up  and 

down  so  that  children  will  be  able  to  practice  following  many  different  kinds  of 

lines  with  their  fingers. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  The  Stick  Book  to  the  children. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  open  the  book  and  find  the  two  raised  lines  on  the  first 
page. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  has  lines  placed  across  the 
page. 

Explain  further,  that  when  the  skill  of  moving  the  fingers  across  the  line  is  devel- 
oped it  is  important  to  learn  to  follow  the  lines  placed  horizontally  on  the  page. 

Invite  the  children  to  run  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  across  the  first  line  on 

the  page,  bring  the  finger  back,  drop  down,  and  pull  the  left  index  finger  across 

the  second  line  and  then  back. 
Then,  ask  the  children  to  do  the  same  with  the  right  index  finger. 
Explain  to  the  children  that  sometimes  fingers  drop  down  below  the  sentence  and 

they  lose  their  place  and  that  this  practice  helps  them  to  avoid  this  problem. 
Continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  using  the  index  fingers  of  each  hand  in 

performing  these  exercises. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  number  of  lines  on  each  page  and  the  length  of 

the  lines. 
Help  the  children  to  become  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  used  when  going  across 

the  page  from  left  to  right:  across,  back,  down;  also  the  vocabulary  used  when 

going  from  the  top  of  the  page  down :  down,  up,  across. 
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stress  other  vocabulary  such  as:  same  length,  longer  than,  shorter  than,  etc. 

Continue  on  through  the  book,  making  certain  that  each  page  is  done  correctly  be- 
fore studying  the  following  page. 

Compare  each  new  page  with  pages  previously  studied. 

Begin  to  develop  the  skill  of  moving  the  fingers  along  a  line,  pulling  the  fingers  back 

and  dropping  down  to  the  next  line. 
Also,  begin  to  stress  the  importance  of  maintaining  curved  fingers  while  reading 

braille. 
When  the  children  come  to  the  pages  on  which  the  lines  are  vertical,  ask  them  to 

pull  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  down  the  line,  up  the  same  line,  then 

across  the  line  on  the  right. 
Then,  have  them  do  the  same  with  the  right  index  finger. 

Work  the  pages  of  the  vertical  lines  in  the  same  manner,  comparing  each  new  page 
with  pages  previously  studied. 

E.  Follow- Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  invite  the  children  to  use  The  Stick  Book  from  time  to  time. 

Ask  them  to  find  the  pages  on  which  the  lines  go  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 
Then,  ask  them  to  find  pages  on  which  the  lines  go  across  the  page. 
Describe  dift'erent  pages  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the  pages  from  the  description. 

Invite  the  children  to  tell  how  The  Stick  Book  has  helped  them  to  improve  their  skill 
in  reading  braille. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  different  kinds 
of  lines  and  how  they  can  be  placed  on  a  page? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  the  relationships 
between  raised  lines  on  a  page  and  line  of  braille  on  a  page? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  building  vocabulary  re- 
lated to  lines  on  a  page :  left,  right,  across,  back,  and  so  forth. 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.   Can  the  child  demonstrate  with  sticks  two  ways  in  which  lines  can  be  placed  on 
a  page  ? 
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2.  Can  the  child  explain  orally  how  raised  lines  on  a  page  are  like  braille  lines  on 
a  page? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  the  terms  left,  right,  across,  back,  and  so  forth  correctly? 
The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.    The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  stick  pictures  for  the  classroom. 

2.  Copy  patterns  from  The  Stick  Book  on  the  Sewell  Raised-Line  Drawing  Kit. 

3.  Review  a  book  with  braille  lines  and  compare  the  lines  with  those  in  The  Stick 
Book. 

IV.   THE  STICK  BOOK  WITH  DIVISION  OF  LINES 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Construction  paper 

2.  Narrow  sticks  used  in  making  Stick  Books 

3.  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 


B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  about  the  many  different  lines  in  the  environment  and 
their  uses. 

b.  To  continue  to  experience  the  skill  of  handling  books  developed  for  many 
purposes  and  continue  to  realize  the  relationship  of  these  books  to  objects 
and  experiences  within  the  child's  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  lines,  braille,  the  use  of  hands,  and  books. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  finding  particular  pages  as  described  by  the 

teacher  or  other  students. 

c.  To  listen  to  gain  facts  about  the  correct  use  of  the  hands  in  reading  braille. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  experience  the  handling  of  books  independently. 

b.  To  examine  lines  to  compare  differences  in  length. 

c.  To  examine  lines  to  identify  divisions. 

d.  To  compare  the  distances  between  the  lines. 

e.  To  learn  to  use  the  index  fingers  of  both  hands  and  to  maintain  a  curved 
position  of  the  fingers  when  following  lines  and  reading  braille. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  describe  and  recognize  various  lengths  of  lines  and  to  follow  them  with  a 
specific  directional  pattern  (left  to  right). 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  concepts  of  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  become  aware  of  the  relationship  between  developing  skill  in  using  the 
hands  and  fingers  and  the  reading  of  braille. 

b.  To  compare  the  technique  of  following  a  raised  line  half  way  across  a  page 
with  one  hand  and  continuing  on  with  the  other  to  the  same  technique  used 
in  reading  braille  lines. 

c.  To  realize  that  a  particular  skill  is  best  developed  by  beginning  with  simple 
designs  and  mastering  these  before  continuing  on  to  more  complex  designs. 

d.  To  continue  to  learn  that  a  skill  is  developed  by  practicing  it  over  and 
over. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  lengths  of  lines;  to  compare  distances  apart;  to 
learn  concepts  of  whole  and  half. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  prepare  for  reading  charts  and  maps  by  learning  to  fol- 
low raised  lines  on  a  page. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  books  they  have  read  and  the  ways  they  have 
learned  to  use  their  hands  while  reading  braille. 

Continue  to  help  the  children  realize  that  there  are  many  different  ways  to  develop 
the  skill  of  using  the  fingers  correctly  in  braille  reading. 

Continue  to  emphasize  that  a  skill  is  developed  by  practicing  the  moving  of  fingers 
in  a  particular  way  over  and  over  again. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  they  will  soon  study  a  book  with  divided  lines  which 
will  help  them  to  use  their  fingers  correctly  in  reading. 

Explain  further  that  divide  means  to  make  more  pieces  out  of  a  single  piece. 

Give  each  child  a  large  piece  of  paper  and  ask  them  to  examine  it  carefully,  telling 
how  many  parts  it  has. 

Then,  ask  each  child  to  pass  the  paper  back  to  be  cut  in  half. 
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Give  the  two  halves  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to  tell  the  number  of  smaller 
pieces  which  were  cut  from  one  large  piece  (two). 

Pass  to  each  child  a  stick  the  same  size  as  those  used  in  The  Stick  Book  with 
Division  of  Lines.  Divide  the  sticks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  paper  was  di- 
vided and  help  the  children  to  understand  that  sticks,  paper,  and  many  other 
things  can  be  divided. 

Invite  the  children  to  pick  up  one  stick  with  the  left  hand  with  no  help  from  the 
right  hand.  Then,  ask  them  to  pick  up  the  other  stick  with  the  right  hand 
with  no  help  from  the  left  hand. 

As  the  children  are  performing  these  tasks,  emphasize  the  reasons  for  using  their 
hands  in  this  particular  way  —  explain  that  braille  lines  are  of  different  lengths 
and  are  sometimes  divided  on  a  page  in  a  book.  Point  out  that  the  hands  must 
work  together  when  reading  these  lines,  but  each  hand  has  a  different  task  to 
perform. 

Then  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  study  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of 
Lines  and  practice  the  skills  needed  for  braille  reading. 


D.    Procedure 

Present  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines  to  the  children. 
Ask  them  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  title  indicates  the  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done 
with  the  fingers  in  studying  this  book. 

Invite  them  to  open  the  book  and  find  the  first  line  which  is  not  divided,  and  the  sec- 
ond line  which  is  divided. 

Then,  ask  them  to  compare  the  first  line  with  the  second  line. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  raised  lines  are  of  different  lengths,  that  the 
lines  have  been  divided  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  that  the  divided  lines 
which  make  up  a  particular  line  are  of  different  lengths. 

As  the  children  work  with  the  first  page,  have  them  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Move  the  left  index  finger  along  the  first  line  and  back. 
Place  the  left  index  finger  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  and  follow  it  to 

the  center  of  the  line  where  the  raised  line  ends. 
Then,  take  the  right  index  finger  and  continue  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  line. 
Explain  that,  while  the  right  index  finger  is  moving  along,  the  left  index  finger 

is  moving  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  page. 
Have  the  children  continue  to  practice  this  procedure  until  an  understanding  of  the 
finger  movement  is  gained. 

Begin  to  show  the  children  how  to  maintain  a  curved  position  of  the  fingers  as  they 
practice  moving  their  fingers  across  the  lines  in  this  book. 
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Also,  begin  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  development  of  skill  in  using  the  index 
fingers  of  both  hands  will  help  the  children  to  read  braille  with  much  greater 
speed  in  the  future. 

Progress  slowly  through  the  book  until  page  four  is  reached.  Explain  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  left  or  right  index  finger  follows  the  middle  line. 

Help  the  children  to  work  with  divided  lines  of  different  lengths. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  first  five  pages  have  a  greater  space  between 
the  lines  than  the  last  five  pages. 

Explain  that  when  page  six  is  reached  the  lines  are  not  as  far  apart  and,  therefore, 
the  fingers  do  not  drop  as  far  down  to  reach  the  next  line. 

Call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pages  have  only  a  few  lines,  but  the 
number  of  lines  increases  until  the  middle  of  the  book  is  reached.  Help  them 
to  realize  that  when  the  lines  are  closer  together  there  are  more  lines  on  the 
page. 

Tell  the  children  that  this  is  also  true  of  braille  lines  in  a  braille  book. 

Progress  slowly  and  carefully  through  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that  each  page  of  the  book  becomes  more  compli- 
cated as  they  progress,  but  that  their  skill  also  improves  as  they  master  each 
page. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  work  with  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines  frequently. 
Invite  the  children  to  find  pages  with  a  number  of  divided  lines. 
Invite  the  children  to  find  pages  with  few  divided  lines. 
Have  the  children  find  pages  on  which  the  lines  are  not  far  apart. 
Then,  have  them  find  pages  where  a  greater  space  is  between  the  Hnes. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  how  the  index  finger  on  each  hand  can  be  used  in 

braille  reading. 
Have  them  practice  reading  one  line  of  braille  with  one  hand,  and  another  line  of 

braille  with  the  other  hand. 

Be  sure  that  the  child  understands  the  relationship  between  following  the  divided 
lines  with  his  index  fingers  and  following  a  line  of  braille  with  his  index  fingers. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.   Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  many  different 
lines  in  the  environment  and  their  uses? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  experience  the  skill  of  han- 
dling books? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  vocabulary  related  to 
lines,  braille,  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  books? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  ways  in  which  lines  are  useful  in  the  environment? 

2.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  the  correct  technique  for  handling  books? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  lines,  braille,  the  use  of  the  hands,  and 
books  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Study  books  previously  read  in  which  there  are  raised-line  drawings. 

2.  Make  a  book  of  raised-line  drawings. 

3.  Make  a  cover  for  the  book  of  raised-line  drawings. 

4.  Make  an  arrangement  of  all  the  books  made  by  the  children  on  the  library 
table  and  invite  visitors  to  look  at  them. 

V.   THE  FINE  LINE  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Lengths  of  yarn 

2.  Lengths  of  cord 

3.  Lengths  of  string 

4.  Lengths  of  thread 

5.  The  Fine  Line  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  about  lines  and  their  relationship  to  various  things  in 

the  environment.  ,     .    ,        j     .^        a  4. 

b.  To  continue  to  experience  the  fun  of  handling  books  independently  and  to 
realize  their  relationship  to  happenings  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  to  experience  the  skill  of  handling  books  developed  for  differ- 
ent purposes  and  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  purposes. 
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2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  lines,  and  reading. 

c.  To  describe  different  parts  of  the  book  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  follow  directions  for  comparing  lengths  and  widths  of  yarn, 
cord,  thread,  string,  and  lines.  .^   .  .     ^. 

c.  To  listen  to  follow  directions  for  finding  specific  pages  described  by  the 
teacher  or  other  students.  ,.  - 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  learn  to  identify  differences  in  widths  and  lengths  of  lines  through  tac- 
tual exploration. 

b.  To  explore  different  widths  and  lengths  of  yarn,  cord,  string,  and  thread 
and  compare  differences. 

c.  To  continue  to  emphasize  the  use  of  the  index  fingers  of  both  hands  and  a 
curved  position  of  the  fingers  when  reading  braille. 

d.  To  continue  to  learn  to  handle  books  independently. 

e.  To  continue  practice  in  following  raised  lines. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts:  left,  right,  up,  down,  etc. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of  lines  and  their  uses. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  understand  the  importance  of  learning  to  work  with  and  handle  books 
independently. 

b.  To  learn  to  locate  specific  pages  as  described  by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  recognize  the  relationship  between  practicing  following  raised  lines  and 
reading  braille. 

d.  To  become  aware  of  the  overall  design  of  the  book:  simple  to  complex. 

e.  To  compare  the  lengths  of  braille  sentences  in  the  previously  studied  Ana- 
lytical/Interpretive Books  with  the  lines  in  The  Fine  Line  Book. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  compare  lengths  and  widths  of  lines;  to  continue  to  become 
familiar  with  page  numbers  and  sequence  of  ordinal  numbers. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  prepare  for  reading  charts  and  maps  later  by  practicing 
reading  raised  lines. 

Preparation  and  Motivation 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  books  in  which  they  have  worked,  to  help  them  de- 
velop skill  in  using  their  fingers  to  read  braille. 
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Help  them  to  realize  that  there  are  many  ways  to  develop  this  skill. 
Continue  to  emphasize  that  skill  is  developed  by  practicing  the  moving  of  the  fin- 
gers in  a  particular  way  over  and  over  again. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  kinds  of  lines  they  learned  to  follow  in  The  Yam 
Book,  The  Stick  Book,  and  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines. 

Explain  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  lines  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  prac- 
tice following  these  different  kinds  of  lines  in  order  to  develop  skill  in  using 
their  fingers  to  read  braille. 

Then,  pass  different  lengths  of  heavy  yarn  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to  place 
the  yarn  in  a  tray  and  pull  their  fingers  along  the  yarn. 

Pass  different  lengths  of  cord  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to  place  it  in  the  tray 

and  pull  their  fingers  along  them. 
Pass  different  lengths  of  string  to  the  children  and  have  them  place  it  in  the  tray 

and  practice  pulling  their  fingers  along  them. 
Pass  different  lengths  of  thread  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to  place  the  lengths  in 

the  tray  and  pull  their  fingers  along  them. 

After  the  children  have  practiced  pulling  their  fingers  along  the  different  kinds  of 
lines,  ask  them  to  compare  the  widths,  lengths  and  textures. 

Discuss  the  difficulty  of  following  different  kinds  of  lines  with  the  fingers  and  have 
the  children  tell  which  lines  were  most  difficult  to  follow. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  follow 
fine  lines. 

Tell  them  about  this  book  with  fine  lines  which  will  help  them  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty and  vdll  help  them  in  reading  braille. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  study  this  book. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  The  Fine  Line  Book  to  the  children. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  title  indicates  how  carefully  they  will  need  to  work 

with  their  fingers  in  studying  this  book. 
As  they  discuss  the  title,  emphasize  the  fact  that  practice  in  following  fine  lines 
accurately  is  one  way  to  help  fingers  become  very  sensitive  for  reading  braille. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  become  as  proficient  in  following  fine 
lines  as  in  following  heavier  lines  and,  also,  in  following  lines  which  vary  in 
lengths  in  order  to  become  proficient  in  braille  reading. 

Tell  the  children  that,  in  The  Fine  Line  Book,  some  pages  have  a  short  line  at  the 
top  which  helps  them  to  find  titles  in  books  they  read. 
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Then,  invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page  and  find  the  first  line  and  pull 
their  fingers  along  the  line  lightly. 

Invite  the  children  to  progress  through  the  book  in  a  similar  manner.  Point  out 
that  the  short  line  at  the  top  of  the  third  page  helps  in  finding  the  title  of  a 
book. 

As  the  children  progress  through  the  book,  point  out  that  some  lines  are  short  and 
some  lines  are  long,  just  as  some  sentences  are  short  and  some  sentences  are 
long  in  books  they  read. 

Help  the  children  to  realize  that  when  the  fifth  page  is  reached  the  lines  are  closer 
together  and  may  require  more  practice. 

Also,  help  them  to  become  acquainted  with  margins  and  spacing  on  each  page.  Ex- 
plain that  the  different  spaces  on  the  left  side,  right  side,  top  and  bottom  of 
each  page  are  referred  to  as  margins.  To  acquaint  them  with  different  kinds 
of  spacing,  show  them  the  eighth  page  on  which  the  first  five  lines  are  close  to- 
gether, there  is  a  wide  space,  and  the  last  four  lines  are  close  together. 

Progress  slowly  and  carefully  through  the  book. 

Work  on  the  last  page  until  the  children  have  an  understanding  about  the  lengths 
of  lines  and  differences  in  spacing. 

When  the  children  reach  the  end  of  the  book  help  them  to  realize  that  each  page  in 
the  book  is  different  and  the  pages  become  more  difficult  as  they  progress  and 
as  the  children  gain  skill  in  working  with  each  page. 

Continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  using  the  index  finger  of  each  hand  in  follow- 
ing the  fine  lines  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  curved  position  of  the 
fingers. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  work  with  The  Fine  Line  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  pages  on  which  short  lines  are  found  at  the  top  of  the 
pages. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  pages  on  which  short  lines  are  different  lengths. 

Study  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  previously  read  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sizing and  comparing  the  lengths  of  the  sentences  and  spacing  on  the  pages 
with  the  lines  and  spacing  in  The  Fine  Line  Book. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  havp  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.    Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  vocabulary  related  to 
books,  lines,  and  reading? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  describe  different  parts  of 
the  book  orally? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  perform  the  task  of  the 
lesson  as  directed  by  the  teacher? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  books,  lines,  and  reading  correctly? 

2.  Can  the  child  describe  different  parts  of  the  book  orally  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  perform  the  task  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the  teacher? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  f  ollowmg 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Study  books  previously  read  and  find  the  margins  on  either  side  of  the  page. 

2.  Copy  patterns  in  the  book  on  the  Sewell  Raised-Line  Drawing  Kit. 

3.  Cut  strips  of  construction  paper  of  different  widths. 

4.  Find  wide  and  narrow  lines  in  objects  in  the  classroom  environment. 

VI.   THE  FORM  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Texture  Books  —  The  Book  of  Shapes 

2.  The  Form  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a  To  continue  to  experience  the  skill  of  handling  books  developed  for  many 
purposes  and  continue  to  realize  the  relationship  of  these  books  to  objects 
and  experiences  within  the  child's  environment. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  about  the  different  forms  and  shapes  in  the  environ- 
ment and  about  their  uses. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson. 

b.  To  ask  the  children  to  describe  orally  what  they  find  on  each  page  of  the 

book. 
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c.  To  continue  to  build  vocabulary  related  to  the  position:  over,  above,  under, 
beneath,  on  top  of,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  next  to,  etc. 

d.  To  begin  to  become  more  adept  at  describing  what  is  being  looked  at  with- 
out clues  from  the  teacher. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  the  description  of  a  page  and  find  the  page  from  the  description. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  work  with  both  hands  to  determine  what  is  on  the  page. 

b.  To  continue  to  explore  the  complete  page  of  a  book  when  working  with  it. 

c.  To  learn  to  recognize  the  shapes  of  the  forms  on  each  page  by  exploring 

them  tactually. 

d.  To  learn  to  determine  the  number  of  forms  on  each  page  through  tactual 

exploration. 

e.  To  learn  to  determine  the  placement  of  the  forms  on  the  page  through  tac- 
tual exploration. 

f.  To  learn  to  handle  books  independently. 

g.  To  continue  to  learn  to  find  margins  on  a  page  through  tactual  exploration, 
h.   To  continue  to  practice  following  raised  forms  on  a  page  with  both  hands. 

i.  To  continue  to  use  correct  hand  positions  when  examining  forms,  raised 
lines,  or  braille  characters. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  about  different  forms  and  shapes  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  objects  to  have  different  forms,  shapes,  and 
placement  within  the  environment. 

c.  To  learn  to  describe  position  and  placement  of  an  object  orally. 

d.  To  continue  to  learn  concepts  related  to  direction  and  position :  over,  un- 
der, above,  beneath,  on  top  of,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  next  to, 
etc.  - 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  recall  books  previously  studied  and  compare  these  books  with  the  new 
book. 

b.  To  compare  forms  in  books  previously  studied  with  forms  in  the  new  book. 

c.  To  learn  that  the  title  of  a  book  tells  something  about  what  is  inside  the 
book. 

d.  To  recognize  the  fact  that  the  placement  of  the  forms  on  the  page  deter- 
mines the  margins  of  the  page. 

e.  To  think  of  forms  previously  studied  and  compare  them  with  new  forms 
which  have  been  seen. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  begin  to  become  more  competent  in  the  knowledge  of  frac- 
tional parts;  to  continue  to  learn  about  geometric  forms;  to  continue  to 
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learn  about  cardinal  numbers  by  counting  the  number  of  objects  on  each 
page ;  to  learn  about  the  size  and  shape  of  different  forms. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  become  more  competent  in  the  interpretation  of  raised 
figures  which  will  lead  to  more  competence  in  reading  maps  and  charts. 

c.  Art:  To  continue  to  become  aware  of  shape,  form,  and  design. 
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C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Ask  the  children  if  they  recall  studying  a  book  with  different  shapes. 

Then,  help  them  to  recall  The  Book  of  Shapes  and  discuss  the  kind  of  shapes  found 

in  the  book. 
Discuss  the  ways  in  which  they  used  their  hands  to  examine  the  objects  in  The 

Book  of  Shapes. 
As  the  children  discuss  the  use  of  their  hands  in  examining  objects,  emphasize 

again  the  fact  that  working  with  both  hands  when  examining  a  page  helps 

them  to  determine  the  size  of  the  page,  the  textures  used  for  objects  on  the 

page,  what  is  on  the  page,  and  the  number  of  shapes. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  is  another  book,  The  Form  Book,  which  contains  some 
forms  which  are  similar  to  those  in  the  book  they  have  already  studied.  Ex- 
plain that  this  book  is  a  different  size  and  is  a  more  difficult  book  to  study. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  enjoy  working  with  The  Form  Book. 
Tell  them  that  it  will  be  important  to  work  with  both  hands  in  the  correct  way 
while  studying  this  book. 


D.    Procedure 

Present  The  Form  Book  to  the  children. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Explain  how  the  word  "work"  tells  that  there  is  much  to  do  in  the  book. 

Tell  the  children  that  each  page  of  the  book  has  different  forms  on  it  and  that  they 
will  study  the  book  to  learn  to  recognize  the  shapes,  to  tell  the  number  of 
forms  on  each  page,  and  to  understand  the  placement  of  the  forms  on  the  page. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  find  the  form  on  the  first  page  and  note  the  shape, 

placement,  and  texture  of  the  form. 
Encourage  them  to  explore  the  complete  page  and  to  describe  orally  what  they  find 

on  the  page. 
Next,  ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  second  page,  examine  it  carefully,  and  tell 

how  it  differs  from  the  first  page. 

Stress  the  importance  of  using  both  hands  to  examine  the  form  and  bring  to  the 
children's  attention  that  when  each  hand  is  examining  the  form  at  the  same 
time  they  will  be  able  to  learn  about  it  faster. 
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Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  differences  in  the  margins  between  the  forms 
and  have  them  note  the  margins  at  the  top,  bottom,  right  and  left  of  the  page. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  the  placement  of  the  form  or  forms  on  a  page  deter- 
mines the  different  widths  of  the  margins. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  third  page  and  note  the  placement  of  the  forms. 
Show  the  children  how  the  placement  of  the  forms  changes  the  margins. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  fourth  page  and  note  the  result  when  a  round  form 
is  divided  in  half  from  top  to  bottom.  Help  them  to  interpret  the  change  in  the 
margins  which  result  from  this  division. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  fifth  page  and  note  the  result  when  a  round  form  is 
divided  in  half  from  side  to  side.  Ask  them  to  note  the  width  of  the  margins 
and  compare  the  change  to  the  change  in  the  margins  when  the  form  was  di- 
vided from  top  to  bottom. 

Then,  have  the  children  turn  to  the  sixth  page  and  note  the  result  when  a  round 
form  is  divided  into  fourths.  Have  them  note  the  changes  in  the  margins  and 
compare  them  with  the  changes  of  the  previous  two  pages. 

Have  the  children  study  through  the  pages  of  squares  and  rectangles  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  previous  pages  were  studied. 
Point  out  that  the  same  format  was  followed  for  these  forms  as  was  used  for  the 

circle  form. 

As  the  children  study  the  square  forms  point  out  such  facts  as  the  following:  the 
square  has  been  divided  to  form  two  triangles,  the  square  has  been  divided  to 
form  four  triangles. 

Continue  to  stress  vocabulary  related  to  placement :  over,  above,  under,  beneath, 
on  top  of,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  next  to,  etc. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  forms  they  studied  in  this  book  with  forms  studied 
previously  in  other  books. 

Encourage  the  children  to  describe  the  pages  and  the  forms  independently  to  help 
them  become  more  adept  at  describing  what  is  being  examined  without  clues 
from  the  teacher. 

E.    Follow -Up  Teaching 

Continue  to  study  carefully  the  different  sections  of  The  Form  Book. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  section  about  triangles,  circles,  rectangles,  and  squares. 

Ask  them  to  tell  how  working  with  both  hands  can  determine  what  is  on  a  particu- 
lar page. 
Invite  the  children  to  tell  the  meaning  of  margins  on  a  page. 

Ask  them  to  find  margins  as  described  by  the  teacher  the  wide  margins  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  the  narrow  margin  between  the  divided  forms,  the  wide  margins  on 
the  right  side  of  the  page  and  the  left  side  of  the  page. 
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F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  describe  orally  what  is 
found  on  each  page  of  the  book? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  vocabulary  related  to 
position :  over,  above,  under,  beneath,  on  top  of,  etc.  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  find  a  specific  page  by  lis- 
tening to  its  description? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  describe  orally  what  he  found  on  a  specific  page  of  the  book? 

2.  Can  the  child  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  vocabulary  related  to  position 
through  using  it  correctly? 

3.  Can  the  child  find  a  specific  page  in  the  book  through  listening  to  its  descrip- 
tion? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list.  .      ^ 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Use  the  Mitchell  Wire  Forms,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  to  locate 
objects  of  different  shapes:  triangles,  squares,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  shapes  described  by  other  students. 

3.  Find  shapes  similar  to  those  studied  in  The  Form  Book  in  other  books:  for  ex- 
ample. Touch  and  Tell,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

VII.  THE  BOOK  OF  DIFFERENT  WIDTHS 

A.    Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Skill  Books 

a.  The  Yarn  Book 

b.  The  Block  Book 

c.  The  Stick  Book 

d.  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 

e.  The  Fine  Line  Book 

f.  The  Form  Book 

g.  The  Book  of  Diflferent  Widths 

2.  Texture  Books  —  The  Flower  Book 
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B.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  ^0  learn  about  different  kinds  and  widths  of  materials  and  about  their  uses. 

b.  To  learn  that  the  widths  of  certain  materials  sometimes  determine  their 
strength  and,  thus,  their  use. 

c.  To  learn  how  the  study  of  materials  of  different  textures  and  widths  is  re- 
lated to  the  study  of  braille  reading. 

d.  To  continue  to  learn  about  the  importance  of  knowing  about  books. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  ask  the  children  to  describe  orally  what  they  find  on  each  page  of  the 
book. 

c.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  materials,  width,  length,  texture,  etc. 

d.  To  continue  to  become  more  adept  at  describing  what  is  being  examined 
without  clues  from  the  teacher. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  to  locate  specific  pages  by  listening  to  a  description  of 
the  page. 

c.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  work  with  both  hands  to  determine  what  is  on  a  page. 

b.  To  continue  to  explore  the  complete  page  of  a  book  when  working  with  it. 

c.  To  compare  the  textures  and  widths  of  materials  through  tactual  explora- 
tion. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  learn  that  many  objects  in  the  environment  can  be  identified  through 
tactual  exploration. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  to  describe  position  and  direction :  over,  under,  above, 
beneath,  on  top  of,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  next  to,  etc. 

c.  To  continue  to  learn  concepts  related  to  direction  and  placement  of  objects 
orally. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  recall  books  previously  studied  and  the  ways  in  which  these  books  were 
studied. 

b.  To  compare  the  new  book  to  books  previously  studied  and  recognize  their  re- 
lationship. 

c.  To  learn  that  the  title  of  the  book  tells  something  about  what  is  inside  the 
book. 

d.  To  learn  that  materials  can  be  used  in  many  ways  and  discuss  their  uses. 

e.  To  recognize  the  relationship  between  the  new  book  and  other  books  and  re- 
late this  to  the  study  of  braille  reading. 
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7.   To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  learn  concepts  of  width;  to  continue  to  learn  concepts  of 
cardinal  numbers  through  page  numbers  in  the  book. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  different  materials  and  their  uses. 

c.  Science :  To  learn  the  concept  that  the  width  of  certain  things  can  add  to 
their  strength. 

d.  Art:  To  continue  to  become  aware  of  shape,  form,  and  design. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  many  different  books  they  have  studied  to  help 
them  develop  skill  in  using  their  hands  to  read  braille. 

Review  with  them  all  the  Skill  Books  and  the  specific  help  gained  from  the  study  of 

each  book. 
Give  the  children  The  Yarn  Book  and  invite  them  to  illustrate  how  curved  fingers 

follow  continuously  along  raised  lines. 

Give  them  The  First  Block  Book  and  have  them  discuss  the  placement  of  the  blocks 
on  different  pages.  Have  them  tell  why  it  is  important  to  know  about  the 
placement  of  objects  on  a  page. 

Give  them  The  Stick  Book.  Invite  them  to  illustrate  the  correct  finger  movement 
involved  in  following  along  the  sticks  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom. 

Give  the  children  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines.  Ask  them  to  explain  how 
both  hands  are  involved  in  following  the  lines  in  this  book  and  how  this  skill  is 
involved  in  reading  braille. 

Give  them  The  Fine  Line  Book.  Ask  them  to  show  how  quickly  fingers  can  follow 
along  fine  lines  and  compare  this  with  following  other  kinds  of  lines. 

Then,  give  them  The  Form  Book  and  ask  them  to  describe  what  is  on  each  page  by 
exploring  the  pages  with  their  hands.  Ask  them  to  tell  how  the  hands  are  used 
in  examining  the  forms  and  whether  or  not  the  hands  are  used  in  the  same 
way  when  following  raised  lines  and  lines  of  braille. 

Tell  the  children  about  The  Book  of  Diflferent  Widths  and  explain  that  it  is  another 
book  to  help  them  develop  skill  in  using  their  hands  correctly. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  do  extra  work  with  their  hands  to  find  out 
what  is  on  the  pages  of  this  book. 

D.  Procedure 

Present  The  Book  of  Different  Widths  to  the  children. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  cover  and  read  it. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  this  book  has  the  same  activities  as  The  Form 
Book.  Explain  that  this  book  is  to  help  children  in  the  same  way  as  The  Form 
Book. 
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Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page.  Ask  them  to  note  the  width  and  length 
of  the  one  piece  of  silk  cloth  by  examining  it  carefully  with  both  hands. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  hands  working  together  in  the  examination  of 
material  can  quickly  determine  the  width  and  texture  of  the  material. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  the  second  page  and  look  at  the  one  piece  of  velvet  rib- 
bon. Ask  them  to  compare  the  width  and  texture  with  the  material  on  the  first 
page. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  narrower  the  material,  the  wider  the  margin.  Re- 
call with  them  the  discussions  of  the  widths  of  margins  while  studying  The 
Form  Book. 

Let  the  children  study  the  third  page  and  note  the  width  and  texture  of  the  cotton 
cloth. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  each  piece  of  material  studied  was  narrower 
then  the  previous  piece. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  fourth  page  and  find  two  lengths  of  silk  ribbon  of 
different  widths.  Point  out  to  them  that  because  the  ribbon  was  narrow  two 
lengths  could  be  placed  on  the  page. 

Have  the  children  study  the  fifth  page  and  find  two  lengths  of  elastic  of  different 
widths.    Discuss  the  uses  of  the  different  pieces  with  them. 

Tell  the  children  to  turn  to  page  six  and  find  two  lengths  of  yarn  of  different  thick- 
nesses.   Discuss  the  different  uses  of  the  yarn. 

Then,  have  the  children  study  page  seven  and  ask  them  to  find  the  two  flat  wooden 
sticks  of  different  widths.  Discuss  the  name  of  each  stick:  popsicle  stick, 
tongue  depressor  and  how  width  determines  use. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  eight.  Ask  them  to  find  two  different  widths  of 
rubber.  Show  them  the  wide  and  narrow  rubber  bands  and  explain  the  strength 
of  wide  rubber  bands. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  page  nine  and  find  the  two  lengths  of  pipe  stem  clean- 
ers of  different  thicknesses.  Have  them  look  at  The  Flower  Book,  which  they 
studied  earlier,  and  note  the  pipe  stem  cleaners  used  for  the  stems  of  the  flow- 
ers.  Then,  talk  with  them  about  the  different  ways  pipe  stems  can  be  used. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  last  page  and  find  the  two  lengths  of  rope  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses.    Explain  the  strength  of  the  thick  rope. 

After  the  entire  book  has  been  studied  in  the  above  manner,  talk  with  the  children 
and  help  them  to  realize  that  many  materials  can  be  used  to  give  them  practice 
in  developing  hand  skills. 

Emphasize  that  it  is  important  to  develop  skill  in  examining  different  textures  and 
identifying  thiem  tactually  so  that  their  fingers  will  become  more  sensitive  for 
braille  reading. 
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Help  them  to  realize  that  the  same  kinds  of  material  come  in  different  widths,  and 
that  they  saw  some  pages  in  the  book  on  which  there  are  two  widths  of  the 
same  kind  of  material. 

Emphasize  again  the  importance  of  exploring  the  entire  page  to  be  certain  that 
everything  on  the  page  is  found. 

E.    FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Review  with  the  children  the  value  of  working  with  both  hands.  Show  them  that 
while  one  hand  is  determining  the  width  of  the  material  on  the  page,  the  other 
hand  can  be  determining  the  texture. 

Review  with  them  the  ideas  brought  out  from  the  study  of  The  Book  of  Different 
Widths. 

Ask  them  to  name  the  kinds  of  materials  they  examined  without  referring  to  the 
book  again:  cloth,  ribbon,  yarn,  elastic,  wood,  rubber,  pipe  stem  cleaners, 
rope,  silk. 

Then,  ask  them  to  discuss  the  value  of  each  exercise  they  performed  on  each  page. 

Encourage  them  to  become  more  independent  in  describing  what  has  been  examined 
without  clues  from  the  teacher. 


F.    Evahiation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  different  kinds 
and  widths  of  materials  and  about  their  uses? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  that  the  widths  of 
certain  materials  sometimes  determine  their  strength  and,  thus,  their  use? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  how  the  study  of  ma- 
terials of  different  textures  and  widths  is  related  to  the  study  of  braille  read- 
ing? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  two  different  kinds  and  widths  of  materials  and  give  their 
uses? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  one  kind  of  material  whose  strength  is  determined  by  its 
width? 

3.  Can  the  child  explain  orally  the  relationship  between  the  study  of  different  tex- 
tures and  widths  and  the  study  of  reading  braille  ? 
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The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Let  the  children  identify  many  kinds  of  materials  in  the  classroom  by  examin- 
ing the  texture. 

2.  Read  other  books  about  the  many  different  kinds  of  materials  in  the  environ- 
ment and  their  uses. 

3.  Choose  two  different  materials  found  in  The  Book  of  Different  Widths  to  make 
objects  in  art  class. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

THE  SURPRISE  BOOK 


A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Man's  pocket  watch 

2.  Children's  song  book 

3.  The  Surprise  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  to  identify  and  name  objects  found  in  the  environment. 

b.  To  learn  to  associate  the  sounds  of  letters  with  specific  objects  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

c.  To  continue  to  experience  the  fun  of  handling  books  independently. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  by  naming  other  words  which  begin  with  letters  having 
the  same  sound  as  the  objects. 

c.  To  make  beginning  sounds  of  words  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  directions  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  repeating  them  and  fol- 
lowing them. 

c.  To  listen  to  sounds  of  letters  and  repeat  them. 

d.  To  listen  to  sounds  in  the  environment  and  compare  them  with  sounds  of  let- 
ters in  the  alphabet. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  objects  in  the  envelopes  and  identify  them  through  tactual  ex- 
ploration. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  skills  of  handling  books  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  practice  the  identification  of  objects  through  tactual  explo- 
ration. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  certain  directional  concepts  which   are  related  to 
books:  up,  down,  top,  bottom,  right,  left,  etc. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  realize  that  letters  in  the  alphabet  stand  for  particular  sounds. 

b.  To  begin  to  learn  to  discriminate  among  these  sounds. 

c.  To  learn  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  and  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "alphabet." 

d.  To  think  of  different  words  which  begin  with  the  same  letter  sound  as  the 
objects  in  the  envelopes. 

e.  To  identify  several  objects  which  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  number  sequence  by  studying  page  num- 
bers. 

b.  Writing:  To  learn  to  write  letters  as  their  sounds  are  learned. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Invite  the  children  to  listen  to  a  man's  watch.  Ask  them  to  describe  the  sound  the 
watch  makes:  t-t-t-t-t-t-t.  Then,  ask  them  to  say  the  sound  of  the  watch  in 
rhythmic  order  to  music.  Tell  them  that  the  letter  "t"  stands  for  the  sound  of 
the  watch. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  each  letter  in  the  alphabet  stands  for  a  particular 
sound,  or  more  than  one  sound,  and  that  many  words  begin  with  the  same 
sound. 

Ask  them  if  they  know  of  other  words  which  begin  with  the  letter  "t"  as  the  sound 
of  the  watch  did:  tie,  toy,  top,  etc. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  the  sound  made  by  angry  kittens:  f-f-f-f-f-f-f. 
Invite  them  to  pretend  to  be  angry  kittens  and  say  the  sound.  Tell  them  the 
letter  "f"  stands  for  the  sound  made  by  the  angry  kittens.  Then,  ask  them  if 
they  know  of  any  other  words  which  begin  with  the  sound  of  "f " :  father, 
farm,  feather,  etc. 

Review  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  the  children,  or  teach  them  to  those  who  do 
not  know  them.  Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"alphabet"  and  that  each  of  these  letters  stands  for  a  sound. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  will  now  study  a  new  book  which  will  help  them  to  learn 
about  the  sound  of  letters. 

Tell  them  that  the  name  of  the  new  book  is  The  Surprise  Book  and  that  it  has  an 
envelope  on  each  page  which  contains  a  different  object.  Tell  them  that  each 
object  has  a  particular  name,  and  the  name  begins  with  a  particular  letter 
which  has  a  particular  sound. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  study  the  book  and  learn  to  identify  the  ob- 
jects and  say  the  sounds  of  the  letters  with  which  the  names  of  the  objects 
begin. 
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I).     Procedure 

Present  The  Surprise  Book  to  the  children. 

Help  them  to  read  the  sentences  on  the  page  which  tell  how  the  book  is  to  be 

studied. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  the  sentences  which  tell  them  what  to  dn  are 

called  directions. 
Invite  the  children  to  repeat  in  their  own  words  the  directions  which  they  are  to 

follow  in  studying  each  page  of  the  new  book. 
Then,  ask  them  to  find  the  object  in  the  first  envelope,  study  the  object,  and  name 

it. 
Ask  the  children  to  say  the  name  several  times  and  listen  to  the  beginning  sound. 
Then,  ask  them  to  think  of  other  words  which  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
After  that,  have  the  children  braille  the  letter  which  stands  for  the  particular 

sound  and  study  the  letter. 
Invite  them  to  name  other  words  which  begin  with  the  letter  they  have  just  brailled 

while  they  are  reading  the  letter. 

Study  each  page  of  The  Surprise  Book  in  the  same  manner. 

Go  through  the  book  slowly  and  carefully. 

As  the  children  study  the  book,  bring  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  not  all  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  in  the  book,  but  be  certain  that  they  understand  that  all 
letters  in  the  alphabet  do  stand  for  particular  sounds. 

(Sounds  presented  in  this  book  are  consonant  letters  of  one  sound:  b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  1, 
n,  p,  r,  t,  V,  w,  X,  y,  z;  and  consonant  letters  with  two  or  more  sounds:  c,  g,  s.) 

E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Refer  frequently  to  The  Surprise  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  take  all  the  objects  out  of  the  envelopes  and  place  them  in  a 
tray.    Then  have  them  find  objects  which  begin  with  the  same  letter  sound. 

Tell  the  children  that  it  isn't  possible  to  have  objects  for  every  word  in  our  lan- 
guage in  the  book.  Explain  that  many  words  used  in  speaking  are  not  the 
names  of  objects.  Explain  also  that  some  objects  are  too  large  to  be  placed  in 
an  envelope. 

Stress  the  fact  that  this  book  is  designed  to  help  the  children  become  aware  of  the 

beginning  sounds  of  words. 
Make  a  number  of  similar  books.    Invite  the  children  to  place  objects  they  wish  in 

the  envelopes. 
As  the  children  study  this  book,  begin  to  introduce  the  ending  sounds  of  words  also. 
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F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  to  identify  and  name 
objects  found  in  the  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  to  associate  the 
sounds  of  letters  with  specific  objects  in  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  build  vocabulary  by  nam- 
ing objects  and  by  naming  other  words  which  begin  with  letters  having  the 
same  sound  as  the  object? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  and  identify  three  objects  found  in  the  environment? 

2.  Can  the  child  associate  the  sound  of  letters  with  specific  objects  in  the  class- 
room environment  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  three  objects  in  The  Surprise  Book  and  give  one  word  be- 
ginning with  the  same  sound  of  each  of  these  objects? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Give  the  beginning  sound  of  the  name  of  each  object  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Give  the  beginning  sound  of  the  name  of  each  child  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Give  list  of  words  orally  in  which  all  except  one  word  begin  with  the  same  let- 
ter.   Let  the  children  identify  the  word  which  begins  with  the  different  letter. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH   BOOKS 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

I.   THE  MOTHER  GOOSE  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Mother  Goose  Book 

2.  Children's  music  books 

3.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  become  aware  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  books  and 
their  relationship  to  things  within  their  environment. 

b.  To  realize  the  difference  between  imaginary  characters  such  as  Mother 
Goose  and  real  things  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  to  enjoy  experiences  with  many  different  kinds  of  books. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  learn  to  read  smoothly  and  with  expression. 

b.  To  learn  to  identify  words  that  rhyme. 

c.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  learning  by  rote  words  contained  in  the  book. 

d.  To  review  vocabulary  learned  in  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  and  read 
these  books  again  with  more  expression  and  smoothness. 

e.  To  describe  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

f.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  orally  during  all 
phases  of  the  lesson. 

g.  To  learn  to  emphasize  important  words  and  change  voice  quality  when 
reading  orally. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  rhymes  and  repeat  them  by  rote. 

c.  To  listen  to  find  particular  rhymes  designated  by  the  teacher. 

d.  To  learn  to  recognize  words  that  rhyme  by  listening  to  their  sounds. 

e.  To  learn  to  read  with  smoothness  and  expression  by  listening  to  others  read 
correctly. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.   To  identify  Mother  Goose  and  her  shawl  and  scarf  by  examining  the  picture 
on  the  cover  of  the  book  tactually.    (If  picture  was  made.) 
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b.  To  identify  through  tactual  exploration  the  different  materials  and  textures 
used  to  make  the  book. 

c.  To  continue  to  use  correct  hand  position  and  movements  when  examining 
the  book  and  reading  the  braille  in  the  book. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  to  describe  objects  in  the  environment  meaningfully. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  directional  concepts  related  to  books. 

c.  To  begin  to  acquire  concepts  of  body  image  by  placing  shawl  and  scarf  on 
correct  parts  of  the  body  and  realizing  that  these  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  different  from  those  of  a  goose. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  describe  the  picture  of  Mother  Goose  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  rec- 
ognize the  uses  of  the  various  types  of  clothing  she  is  wearing.  (If  picture 
was  made.) 

b.  To  learn  to  distinguish  books  in  the  classroom  library  and  select  the  one 
being  discussed. 

c.  To  learn  to  notice  particular  characteristics  of  specific  books  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  books,  i.e.,  the  length  of  The  Mother  Goose 
Book. 

d.  To  recall  rhymes  previously  learned  and  repeat  them. 

e.  To  review  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  and  learn  to  read  them  with  more 
expression. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  and  number  sequence  through 
identifying  page  numbers  in  the  book. 

b.  Social  Studies :  To  learn  uses  for  particular  pieces  of  clothing. 

c.  Art:  To  continue  to  study  pictures  and  to  learn  their  importance  in  relation 
to  reading  the  book. 

d.  Music :  To  learn  songs  and  music  to  go  with  nursery  rhymes. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  trip  they  made  to  the  library  previously  (if  trip  was 
made). 

Help  them  to  recall  the  purpose  of  a  library  and  ask  them  to  tell  about  some  of  the 
story  books  from  the  school  library  which  the  teacher  has  read  to  them. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  the  many  books  they  have  handled  and  have 
learned  to  read  have  helped  them  to  learn  to  read  library  books  also. 

Tell  the  children  about  The  Mother  Goose  Book  which  is  in  the  school  room  library. 
Describe  the  picture  on  the  cover  for  them.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Tell  them  that  this  book  has  many  Mother  Goose  rhymes  in  it  which  they  may  al- 
ready know. 
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Invite  the  children  to  say  Mother  Goose  rhymes  they  have  learned  previously.  Re- 
view with  them  the  many  nursery  rhymes  which  they  learned  during  early 
childhood  and  explain  why  some  of  these  rhymes  are  called  Mother  Goose 
rhymes. 

Tell  the  children  that  many  of  these  rhymes  have  been  put  to  music. 

Play  the  music  for  many  of  the  rhymes  familiar  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to 
choose  the  rhymes  they  wish  to  sing. 

Then,  ask  them  which  rhymes  they  think  might  be  found  in  The  Mother  Goose 
Book. 

Ask  each  child  to  go  to  the  library  and  find  The  Mother  Goose  Book. 

D.  Procedure 

Invite  the  children  to  look  at  the  cover  of  The  Mother  Goose  Book. 

Ask  them  to  study  the  picture  of  the  goose  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  learn  to 

distinguish  the  different  textures  used  to  make  the  picture.    (If  picture  was 

made.) 
Explain  to  the  children  that  Mother  Goose  is  wearing  a  scarf  on  her  head  and  a 

shawl  around  her  neck  and  help  them  to  find  these  items  in  the  picture.    (If 

picture  was  made.) 
Then,  show  the  children  scarves  which  they  can  place  over  their  heads  and  shawls 

which  they  can  place  around  their  necks  and  shoulders  just  as  Mother  Goose 

does. 
As  the  children  begin  to  study  the  book,  point  out  that  the  number  of  braille  lines 

on  a  page  of  The  Mother  Goose  Book  is  greater  than  the  other  books  with 

which  they  have  worked  but  explain  that  all  books  are  the  same  size. 
Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page  and  find  the  title  of  the  rhyme. 
Ask  them  if  they  can  read  the  title  of  this  rhyme :  ''Little  Boy  Blue." 
Explain  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  reading  with  expression  and  then  ask  them 

to  read  the  rhyme  smoothly  by  rote,  using  as  much  expression  as  possible. 

Help  them  to  emphasize  important  words  and  changes  in  quality  of  voice. 

Study  this  rhyme  until  each  can  read  it  well  and  with  expression. 

Study  each  page  of  The  Mother  Goose  Book  in  the  same  manner. 

Go  through  The  Mother  Goose  Book  slowly  and  carefully  and  bring  to  the  children's 
attention  that  there  are  eighteen  rhymes  in  this  book.  Explain  to  them  that 
this  is  a  large  number  of  rhymes,  but  that  there  are  many  more  rhymes  in 
other  books. 

As  the  children  study  The  Mother  Goose  Book,  review  with  them  all  the  words  pre- 
viously learned  through  the  study  of  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Refer  frequently  to  The  Mother  Goose  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  find  a  particular  rhyme  designated  by  the  teacher. 
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Help  the  children  to  hear  words  which  rhyme. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  this  book  is  to  help  children  to  learn  to  read 
with  expression  and  smoothness  by  reading  by  rote  material  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar. 

Review  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  with  the  children  and  have  them  prac- 
tice reading  them  with  expression. 

Help  the  children  to  become  familiar  with  the  classroom  library  by  teaching  them  to 
distinguish  books  in  the  library  and  select  the  one  being  discussed. 

Help  them  to  become  more  independent  by  having  them  select  their  own  books  at 
times  with  no  direction  from  the  teacher. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  aware  of  the  many 
different  kinds  of  books  and  their  relationship  to  things  within  their  environ- 
ment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween imaginary  characters  such  as  Mother  Goose  and  real  things  in  the  en- 
vironment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  enjoy  experiences  with 
many  different  kinds  of  books? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  three  books  which  tell  about  things  in  his  own  environ- 
ment ? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  two  ways  in  which  Mother  Goose  is  different  from  a  real 
goose  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  name  five  books  he  has  read  and  enjoyed? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Read  and  dramatize  other  nursery  stories. 

2.  Visit  a  big  city  library  and  compare  it  with  the  school  library. 

3.  Visit  a  farm  to  see  a  real  goose. 

4.  Make  a  picture  of  Mother  Goose  and  other  characters  in  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
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11.   THE  FALL  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Fall  Book 

2.  Children's  song  books 

3.  Science  books 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.   To  learn  facts  about  seasonal  changes  from  discussion  and  from  reading. 
h.   To  become  familiar  with  books  which  give  factual  information  about  the 

environment.  j  j     • 

c.  To  recall  previous  experiences  in  the  environment  and  facts  learned  durmg 

those  trips. 

d.  To  gain  ideas  about  fall  leaves,  fruit,  and  flowers  from  reading. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  continue  to  build  vocabulary  related  to  books,  seasons,  flowers,  leaves, 

fruit,  etc. 

c.  To  discuss  facts  learned  from  reading  The  Fall  Book. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  directions  for  finding  stories  in  the  book  designated  by  the 

teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  fall. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  pictures  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  on  each  page  of  the  book 
and  identify  them  through  tactual  exploration.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

b.  To  continue  to  gain  experience  in  handling  books  correctly. 

c.  To  continue  to  gain  experience  in  using  the  hands  correctly  while  reading 
braille. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  recall  previous  experiences  in  the  environment  and  the  skills  learned 
during  those  trips. 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts  through  handling  books:   top, 
bottom,  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.   To  recall  previous  experiences  and  relate  them  to  experiences  gained  while 
studying  The  Fall  Book. 
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b.  To  relate  facts  learned  from  reading  the  book  to  the  pictures  in  the  book. 
(If  pictures  were  made.) 

c.  To  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  fall  season. 

d.  To  learn  that  scientific  facts  can  be  found  in  particular  books. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  number  concepts  through  studying  page 
numbers. 

b.  Science :  To  learn  facts  about  seasons,  leaves,  trees,  flowers,  fruit,  etc. 

c.  Social  Studies :  To  continue  to  prepare  for  chart  and  map  reading  by  study- 
ing pictures  made  with  raised  lines.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

d.  Art :  To  continue  to  study  pictures  and  their  relationship  to  books  and  their 
relationship  to  the  learning  of  particular  facts. 

e.  Music:  To  learn  songs  about  fall. 

f.  Dance:  To  learn  dances  related  to  fall. 

C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  experience  of  gathering  fall  leaves  which  they  had 
previously. 

Let  the  children  sing  songs  about  fall  leaves  and  learn  a  creative  dance  in  which 
they  are  whirling  leaves. 

Then  review  the  experience  of  gathering  fall  flowers  with  the  children. 

Have  them  compare  the  color  of  fall  flowers  with  the  color  of  fall  leaves. 

Review  with  the  children  the  trip  to  the  orchard  where  big  red  apples  were  gath- 
ered and  sing  songs  about  gathering  apples. 

Also,  review  the  trip  to  the  field  to  gather  cattails  and  milkweeds. 

Recall  with  the  children  that  all  these  trips  were  taken  in  the  fall  and  that  trips 
taken  and  songs  sung  are  ways  to  learn  about  fall. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  find  a  book  in  the  library  in  which  they  can 
read  about  fall. 

Explain  to  them  that  different  kinds  of  books  bring  different  ideas  to  children  and 
that  these  books  are  often  found  in  a  library. 

Then,  ask  the  children  to  go  to  the  classroom  library  and  find  The  FaU  Book. 

D.  Procedure 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  The  Fall  Book  carefully. 

Invite  them  to  study  the  picture  of  the  Jack-o-lantern  on  the  cover.  (If  picture  was 
made.)    Bring  to  their  attention  that  the  picture  is  a  symbol  of  fall. 

Discuss  the  different  things  that  are  symbols  of  fall  and  the  reasons  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  symbols  of  this  season. 
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Point  out  to  the  children  that  this  season  is  also  called  autumn. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  The  Fall  Book  gives  information  about  "fall"  or  "au- 
tumn" and  that  they  can  learn  about  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  fall  from 
statements  made  in  the  book. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page  and  look  at  the  pictures  of  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  Explain  that  the  story  below  the  pictures  tells  about  the  pic- 
tures of  leaves.    (If  pictures  were  made.) 

Then,  invite  them  to  read  the  title  "Leaves",  read  the  first  page,  and  discuss  the 
ideas  about  fall  from  reading  the  first  page. 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  flowers  on  the  second  page.  (If  pictures 
were  made.)  Find  the  title  "Flowers,"  and  read  about  the  flowers.  Then,  dis- 
cuss ideas  about  fall  flowers  from  reading  the  second  page. 

Have  them  turn  to  the  third  page  and  study  the  pictures  of  apples  they  find  there. 
(If  pictures  were  made.)  Ask  them  to  find  the  title  "Apples"  and  read  about 
the  apples.  After  they  read  the  page,  discuss  ideas  about  fall  fruits  they  have 
gained  from  reading. 

Invite  the  children  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  cattails  on  the  fourth  page  (if  pictures 
were  made),  find  the  title  "Cattails,"  and  read  about  cattails.  Then,  discuss 
ideas  about  fall  plants  gained  from  reading. 

Then,  ask  them  to  turn  to  the  fifth  page  and  look  at  the  real  milkweed  seeds  on  that 
page.  (If  seeds  were  added.)  Have  them  find  the  title  "Milkweeds",  and  read 
about  the  seeds.    Then,  discuss  ideas  about  the  seeds  gained  from  reading. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Refer  frequently  to  The  Fall  Book. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  many  books  which  give  factual  inf omation  just  as 
there  are  many  books  which  are  read  for  fun,  like  The  Mother  Goose  Book. 

Explain  that  books  which  tell  about  the  outdoors,  such  as  The  Fall  Book,  are  called 
science  books. 

Explain  that  science  books  give  children  true  information  about  many  things.  Dis- 
cuss with  them  the  facts  about  the  changes  which  occur  during  different  sea- 
sons which  they  learned  by  reading  The  Fall  Book. 

Invite  the  children  to  tell  what  they  learned  about  fall  from  reading  The  Fall  Book. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  stories  in  The  Fall  Book  designated  by  the  teacher. 

Take  the  children  to  the  school  library  and  let  them  check  out  different  science 
books  to  examine  and  get  ideas. 

•  •* 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 
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1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  seasonal 
changes  from  the  discussion  and  from  the  reading? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  books 
which  give  factual  information  about  the  environment? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  gain  ideas  about  fall  leaves, 
fruit  and  flowers  from  reading  the  book? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  give  two  facts  about  seasonal  changes? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  two  kinds  of  books  which  give  factual  information  about 
the  environment  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  tell  about  fall  leaves,  fruit,  and  flowers? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Visit  the  science  class  and  ask  the  science  teacher  to  talk  about  the  changes 
that  occur  in  fall. 

2.  Take  a  walk  outside  in  the  fall  and  examine  the  leaves  there. 

3.  Write  a  make-believe  story  about  fall. 

4.  Make  a  book  about  fall  with  a  pretty  design  on  the  cover. 

III.   THE  WINTER  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  The  Winter  Book 

2.  Children's  song  books 

3.  Children's  poetry  books 

4.  Science  books 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  learn  the  months  of  the  year,  the  seasons,  and  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  environment  during  each  season. 

b.  To  learn  simple  scientific  facts  about  winter. 
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c. 

d. 

e. 
f. 


To  experience  running  and  playing  in  the  snow  and  ^^^^^  ^ '''Z'^^d.  of 
To  learn  about  the  kinds  of  work  done  in  winter  as  compared  to  the  kinds  of 
work  done  during  other  seasons. 

To  learn  about  different  kinds  of  clothing  worn  during  different  seasons^ 
To  learn  the  differences  in  running  and  jumping  on  snow  and  running  and 

CSe  tlL™  Eooks  tell  about  many  things  in  the  environment. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills  „    ^     .        ^^    Vo=^c  «* 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 

the  lesson.  ,       , 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  seasons,  months,  books,  etc. 

c.  To  discuss  the  fun  children  have  in  winter. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening  a-  r.r.^^A 
a.   To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 

by  the  teacher, 
b    To  listen  and  follow  directions  while  making  a  snowman. 

c!  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  the  seasons  and  winter  m  particular. 

d.  To  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  others. 

4  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

'   a.   To  examine  and  study  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book.    (If  picture  was 

made.) 
h    To  make  snowballs  and  snowmen.  .  v     j 

c.'  To  Continue  to  develop  skill  in  handling  books  and  use  the  correct  hand 

movements  for  reading  braille. 

5  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a    To  learn  to  move  about  and  play  in  a  winter  environment. 

b    To  gain  some  concept  of  body  image  by  making  a  snowman. 

c    To  continue  to  learn  directional  concepts  through  experiences  m  the  en- 

vironment  and  through  experiences  in  handling  books, 
d.   To  learn  to  note  differences  in  terrain  which  is  covered  by  snow  and  that 

which  is  not  covered  by  snow. 

6  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a    To  think  of  previous  experiences  in  reading  and  compare  them  to  experi- 
ences had  while  studying  The  Winter  Book. 

b.  To  realize  that  important  facts  can  be  learned  by  reading  factual  books. 

c.  To  learn  to  read  and  work  independently  in  books. 

7  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

*   a    Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  and  number  sequence  through 

b  Sdent?  Krn  ^b^ut  the  winter  .ason  and  compare  the  characteris^^ 
of  the  different  seasons;  to  learn  to  identify  the  various  seasons;  to  learn 
simple  scientific  facts  about  seasons. 
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c.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  the  kinds  of  work  people  do  in  specific  sea- 
sons and  the  kinds  of  clothes  worn  in  specific  seasons. 

a.  Art:  To  continue  to  study  pictures  and  their  meanings.  (If  pictures  were 
made.) 

e.  Music:  To  learn  songs  about  the  winter  season. 

f.  Dance:  To  learn  creative  dances  related  to  winter. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  seasons  of  the  year  which  they  learned  while  study- 
ing The  Fall  Book. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  meaning  of  winter  when  the  first  snow  falls. 

Give  the  children  simple  scientific  facts  about  winter: 
Winter  is  the  resting  time  for  plants. 
Winter  is  the  cold  season. 
Snow  comes  in  winter. 
Snow  is  frozen  water. 
Days  are  shorter  in  winter. 
Warm  clothes  are  worn  in  winter. 

Ask  the  children  to  recall  the  things  they  learned  about  fall  by  studying  The  Fall 
Book:  kinds  of  flowers  that  grow  in  the  fall,  fall  fruits,  fall  leaves,  etc. 

Then,  ask  them  to  compare  the  fall  season  with  the  winter  season. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  the  kind  of  work  done  in  winter  with  the  kind  of  work 
done  in  fall. 

Help  them  to  learn  about  the  kinds  of  clothing  worn  in  winter  to  keep  warm  and 
how  it  is  different  from  the  kinds  of  clothing  worn  in  other  seasons. 

As  the  children  learn  facts  about  winter,  talk  with  them  about  the  months  that 
make  up  the  different  seasons ;  help  them  to  learn  the  names  of  the  months  of 
the  year  and  to  divide  them  into  the  different  seasons. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  the  kinds  of  fun  boys  and  girls  can  have  in  the 
winter  time. 

Help  the  children  to  learn  songs  and  poems  about  winter. 

Teach  them  a  creative  dance  in  which  one  child  is  the  snowman  and  the  other  chil- 
dren dance  around  him. 

Take  the  children  outside  after  a  snowstorm  to  run,  play,  and  build  a  snowman. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  read  a  book  which  tells  about  fun  in  the 
winter. 

Continue  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of  books  bring  different  ideas 
to  children  and  that  books  which  tell  about  the  seasons  give  true  (factual)  in- 
formation. 

Remind  the  children  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  books  in  the 
classroom  library  and  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  this  library  and  find 
The  Winter  Book. 
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1).    Procedure 

Let  the  children  look  at  The  Winter  Book  and  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Invite  the  children  to  study  the  picture  of  the  snowman  on  the  cover  of  the  book 
(if  picture  was  made)  and  recall  the  experiences  they  had  playing  in  the  snow 
and  building  a  snowman. 

Ask  them  to  turn  to  the  first  page  and  read  the  title  of  the  story  about  winter,  "Fun 
in  the  Winter."  Help  them  to  understand  that  The  Winter  Book  tells  about 
the  fun  children  have  in  winter. 

Invite  the  children  to  read  the  first  page,  discuss  the  page,  and  relate  how  different 
it  is  to  run  in  the  snow  than  it  is  to  run  on  bare  ground. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  second  page.  Bring  to  their  attention  the  difference 
in  jumping  in  the  snow  and  jumping  on  bare  ground. 

Let  the  children  read  the  third  page.  Bring  to  their  attention  that  friends  playing 
together  in  the  snow  have  much  more  fun  than  children  playing  alone. 

Invite  the  children  to  read  the  fourth  page.  Bring  to  their  attention  that  children 
should  work  together  to  make  a  snowman. 

Compare  The  Winter  Book  with  some  of  the  other  books  the  children  may  have 
read  and  help  them  understand  that  different  kinds  of  books  bring  different 
ideas  and  that  books  are  not  organized  in  the  same  way. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Refer  frequently  to  The  Winter  Book. 

Compare  The  Fall  Book  with  The  Winter  Book.  Point  out  to  the  children  that  The 
Fall  Book  may  have  pictures  of  the  objects  described  on  each  page,  and  that 
there  is  a  title  on  each  page.  Then,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  The  Fall 
Book  tells  about  the  signs  of  fall,  but  The  Winter  Book  tells  about  the  fun  chil- 
dren have  in  winter. 

Continue  to  review  the  different  seasons  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  each. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  learned  about  winter  from  reading  The  Winter 
Book. 

Listen  to  stories  about  winter  read  from  books  checked  out  from  the  school  li- 
brary. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked  : 

1.    Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  the  months  of 
the  year? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  for  learning  the  seasons? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  simple  scientific  facts 
about  winter? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Canthechildname  the  months  of  the  year? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  the  seasons  of  the  year? 

3.  Can  the  child  give  three  simple  scientific  facts  about  winter? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Read  books  to  find  out  about  winter  in  places  where  there  is  no  snow. 

2.  Make  snow  flakes  from  construction  paper  or  other  white  paper. 

3.  Write  a  poem  about  winter. 

4.  Learn  a  play  about  winter  and  perform  it  for  other  classes. 

IV.   THE  SPRING  BOOK 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Dandelions 

2.  Pussy  willows 

3.  Children's  song  books 

4.  The  Spring  Book 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.   To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  about  the  different  seasons  and  their  characteristics. 

b.  To  begin  to  understand  specific  facts  about  the  season  of  spring:  spring  is 
the  awakening  season,  plants  begin  to  grow,  new  animals  are  born,  days  are 
longer,  weather  is  warmer,  etc. 

c.  To  make  trips  into  the  environment  to  gather  flowers,  hear  birds  sing,  and 
sense  the  difference  in  weather. 

d.  To  compare  the  different  characteristics  of  the  seasons  and  learn  why  they 
are  different. 
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e.  To  continue  to  learn  that  different  books  give  different  facts  about  things  in 
the  environment  and  that  much  can  be  learned  from  the  environment  by 
reading  books. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  seasons,  months,  the  outdoors,  etc. 

c.  To  discuss  beginning  letter  sounds,  spelling,  lengths  of  words,  and  braille 
signs  found  in  the  book. 

d.  To  discuss  and  compare  ideas  presented  on  each  page  of  the  book. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  learning  creative  dances  and  songs  related  to 
spring. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  seasons  and  spring  in  particular. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  and  identify  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book  through  tac- 
tual exploration.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

b.  To  examine  and  identify  flowers  picked  on  trips  in  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  using  hands  and  fingers  correctly  while  ex- 
amining the  pages  of  a  book  and  while  reading  braille. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  review  mobility  concepts  previously  learned  while  making  new  trips  in 
the  environment. 

b.  To  continue  to  become  familiar  with  the  environment. 

c.  To  continue  to  use  directional  concepts  while  handling  books:  right,  left, 
up,  down,  etc. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  discuss  the  reasons  for  different  pictures  on  the  covers  of  books.  (If 
pictures  were  made.) 

b.  To  discuss  and  compare  the  ideas  presented  in  different  books. 

c.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  books  which  give  factual  information. 

d.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  libraries  and  the  information  which  can  be 
found  there. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  and  number  sequence  through 
page  numbers. 

b.  Science:  To  continue  to  learn  specific  scientific  facts  about  the  different 
seasons. 

c.  Music :  To  learn  songs  about  spring. 

d.  Art:  To  continue  to  learn  the  importance  of  pictures  and  their  relation- 
ship to  information  contained  in  specific  books. 

e.  Dance :  To  learn  dances  related  to  spring. 
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C.  Preparation  and  Motivation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  facts  they  have  learned  about  the  different  seasons 
by  reading  The  Fall  Book  and  The  Winter  Book. 

Review  the  months  of  the  year  and  the  months  in  each  season  with  the  children. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  season  called 
"spring." 

Help  them  to  begin  to  understand  facts  about  spring: 
Spring  is  the  awakening  season. 
Plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring. 
New  animals  are  born  in  spring. 
Days  are  longer  in  spring. 
The  weather  begins  to  become  warmer  in  spring. 
Spring  rains  come  in  the  early  part  of  spring. 
Spring  is  a  beautiful  season. 

Call  the  children's  attention  to  the  dandelions  growing  in  the  grass  and  invite  them 
to  go  outside  and  pick  the  flowers  and  arrange  them  in  vases  to  be  placed  on 
tables  in  the  classroom. 

Plan  trips  into  the  environment  to  gather  pussy  willows,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and 
sense  the  differences  in  weather. 

Teach  the  children  songs  about  spring  and  help  them  to  create  dances  which  depict 
flowers  growing  and  birds  flying  in  the  spring. 

Then,  tell  the  children  that  there  is  a  book  in  the  classroom  library  which  tells 
about  spring.  Continue  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of  books  bring 
different  ideas  to  children  and  that  these  books  can  often  be  found  in  a  library. 
Also,  explain  to  the  children  that  this  is  a  book  which  gives  factual  informa- 
tion just  as  The  Fall  Book  and  The  Winter  Book  did. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  read  the  book  which  tells  about  the  beautiful 

season  of  spring. 
Invite  them  to  go  to  the  library  and  find  The  Spring  Book. 

D.  Procedure 

Invite  the  children  to  look  at  The  Spring  Book,  examine  the  picture  of  the  rabbit  on 
the  cover  (if  picture  was  made)  and  enjoy  the  happy  expression  on  the  rabbit's 
face. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  pictures  on  the  covers  of  the  other  library  books  they 
have  read  (if  pictures  were  made)  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  different 
pictures  on  each  book. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  book  and  read  the  title,  "Spring  is 
Here." 

Explain  to  them  that  this  book  will  give  information  about  the  season  "spring." 
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Explain,  also,  that  The  Spring  Book  will  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  read  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 
The  sentences  are  longer. 
More  new  words  are  used. 

The  last  page  has  more  sentences  placed  on  the  page  than  other  books  they 
have  read. 

Then,  help  the  children  to  read  the  first  page:  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  sen- 
tence ;  bring  to  the  children's  attention  words  they  have  not  previously  seen  ; 
discuss  beginning  letters,  spelling,  length  of  words,  and  braille  signs. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  second  page  and  study  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  page.  Discuss  the  ideas  presented  on  the  first  page  and  compare  them 
with  the  ideas  presented  on  the  second  page. 

Then,  have  them  turn  to  the  third  page  and  study  it  carefully,  pointing  out  in  par- 
ticular the  term,  pussy  willow. 

Have  the  children  study  the  fourth  page  in  the  same  manner,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  song  of  the  robin  and  the  punctuation  which  helps  children 
learn  how  to  read. 

Invite  the  children  to  turn  to  the  fifth  page  and  study  it  carefully.  Bring  to  their 
attention  the  number  of  sentences  on  the  page  and  compare  this  arrangement 
to  other  pages  they  have  studied. 

After  the  children  have  studied  the  entire  book,  have  them  compare  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  material  in  this  book  with  the  organization  of  the  material  in  The 
Fall  Book  and  The  Winter  Book. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Refer  frequently  to  The  Spring  Book. 

Bring  to  the  children's  attention  that  they  are  beginning  to  read  about  what  boys 
and  girls  do  to  learn  about  spring. 

Discuss  ideas  learned  from  the  reading  of  library  books. 

Ask  the  children  if  there  would  be  other  kinds  of  books  they  would  like  to  have  the 
teacher  braille  and  place  in  the  library. 

Point  out  that  children  can  go  to  the  classroom  library  at  any  free  time  and  choose 
books  they  enjoy  reading. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.   Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  different 
seasons  and  their  characteristics? 
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2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  understand  specific  facts 
about  the  season  of  spring  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  make  trips  to  the  environ- 
ment to  gather  flowers,  hear  birds  sing,  and  sense  the  difference  in  weather? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  name  the  different  seasons  and  one  characteristic  about  each? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  three  specific  facts  about  the  season  of  spring? 

3.  Can  the  child  describe  a  trip  to  the  environment  in  which  he  gathered  flowers, 
heard  birds  sing,  and  noticed  the  differences  in  the  weather? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Put  a  bird  feeder  in  the  school  in  the  spring. 

2.  Take  a  trip  to  flower  gardens  in  early  spring. 

3.  Read  about  spring  from  a  science  book  and  compare  it  to  The  Spring  Book. 

4.  Learn  a  poem  about  spring  and  recite  it  to  the  class. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

STRUCTURED  BOOKS 

I.   THE  LITTLE  LOST  BELL 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Objects  for  use  in  playing  games 

a.  Buttons 

b.  Small  rocks 

2.  The  Little  Lost  BeU 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  books  and  their  relationship  to 

the  child's  environment.  .    .        j.  4.u      i 

b.  To  help  children  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  humor  found  in  some  books. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  dramatize  the  story  after  it  has  been  read. 

c.  To  read  the  story  orally  and  learn  the  new  vocabulary  introduced. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening      ' 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 

by  the  teacher.  j-      4.  j 

b.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  quotation  marks  in  the  new  story  as  directed. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  story. 

d.  To  listen  to  develop  an  awareness  of  expression  in  the  voice  when  reading 
orally.  ,  ,  ,  , 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  using  the  hands  correctly  when  reading 

braille.  ,  a  j.-u    i.    ^ 

b.  To  examine  and  identify  the  question  marks  on  the  cover  of  the  book 
through  tactual  examination.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

c.  To  examine  the  mouse  at  the  end  of  the  story.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  learn  directional  concepts  through  identifying  specific  parts 

of  a  page  in  a  book.  a..  •      ^i,     4. 

b.  To  learn  to  move  around  in  the  environment  while  dramatizing  the  story. 
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6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  learn  to  identify  different  kinds  of  punctuation  and  to  determine  its  use 
in  a  sentence. 

b.  To  find  sentences  that  end  and  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  page  and  compare 
them  to  sentences  previously  read. 

c.  To  decide  which  character  to  represent  while  dramatizing  the  story. 

d.  To  gain  experience  in  finding  specific  punctuation  marks  as  directed :  quota- 
tion marks  around  direct  quotations,  commas,  question  marks,  etc. 

e.  To  learn  that  punctuation  marks  assist  children  in  understanding  what  is 
read  and,  also,  help  them  to  read  with  expression. 

f .  To  learn  to  anticipate  an  answer  before  it  is  given  in  the  story. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  and  number  sequence  through 
page  numbers. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  that  friends  help  each  other  and  that  they  should 
be  thanked  when  they  help. 

c.  Art:  To  examine  and  understand  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book.    (If 
picture  was  made.) 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  some  of  the  stories  they  have  read  in  commercial  books. 

Discuss  the  characters  in  the  stories  in  these  books  and  ask  them  how  they  knew 
when  a  particular  character  was  speaking. 

Then,  review  quotation  marks  and  their  use  with  the  children. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  book,  The  Little  Lost  Bell  and  explain  that  this  book  has 
many  different  characters  and  will  also  help  them  to  learn  more  about  how  to 
use  quotation  marks. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  name  of  the  story  and  a?k  them  to  tell  about  what 
they  think  it  is  written  (a  lost  toy). 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  lost  a  toy.  Ask  them  to  name  the  toys  which 
were  lost  and  tell  about  the  different  places  where  they  were  found. 

Teach  the  children  the  following  game  about  finding  an  object  which  is  hidden: 
All  the  children  sit  in  a  circle  and  hold  their  hands  together. 
One  child  is  chosen  to  be  "it." 

The  child  who  is  "it"  chooses  a  toy  to  hold  between  his  hands. 
The  toy  is  held  so  that  no  one  can  tell  what  he  has. 
The  child  who  is  "it"  goes  to  each  child  in  the  circle  and  pulls  his  hands  through 

their  hands. 
He  drops  the  object  into  one  child's  hands,  but  does  not  let  the  others  know  who 

has  the  object. 
Then,  he  calls  different  children  to  guess  who  holds  the  object. 
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When  the  child  who  holds  the  object  is  found,  he  stands  and  gives  the  name  of 

the  object. 
This  child  then  becomes  "it,"  chooses  a  different  object  and  the  game  is  re- 
peated. 
Let  the  children  play  the  game  until  each  one  has  an  opportunity  to  be  "it." 
Then,  invite  the  children  to  read  the  book,  The  Little  Lost  Bell  in  which  a  little  bell 
is  lost  and  see  how  the  bell  is  found. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book,  The  Little  Lost  Bell. 

Help  them  to  discover  that  this  book  is  bound  on  the  left  side  and  opens  from  right 
to  left  like  the  other  boks  they  have  read. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  meaning  of  the  question  mark  on  the  cover  of  the 
book.  (If  picture  was  made.)  Help  each  child  to  learn  that  this  is  a  picture  of 
a  question  mark  and  that  it  indicates  that  questions  are  asked  in  the  story. 

Review  with  the  children  the  first  page  of  the  book  and  explain  the  different  parts 
of  the  page  to  them. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  book  orally.  As  they  read,  stress  the  importance  of 
the  quotation  marks  around  the  words  of  the  speaker.  Give  them  experience 
in  finding  the  quotation  marks  around  the  direct  words  of  the  speaker  when 
reading  braille. 

Also,  bring  out  the  importance  of  the  comma,  the  exclamation  mark,  and  the  ques- 
tion mark. 

Tell  them  that  these  marks  are  called  quotation  marks  and  that  they  assist  children 
in  understanding  what  is  read.  Explain  further,  that  quotation  marks  help 
them  to  read  with  expression. 

Then,  invite  the  children  to  re-read  the  sentences  using  expression  which  the  marks 
of  punctuation  indicate  should  be  used. 

Stress  the  sentences  which  are  questions  and  the  sentences  which  are  statements. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  many  different  friends  were  asked  about  the  little  bell 
which  was  lost.  Bring  to  their  attention  that  after  the  friend  answers,  the 
friend  is  thanked.  Stress  the  name  of  the  friend  who  gave  an  idea  about  where 
the  bell  might  be  found. 

Have  the  children  tell  where  in  the  story  they  learned  who  had  lost  the  bell. 

Invite  the  children  to  look  at  and  enjoy  the  picture  of  the  little  mouse  at  the  end  of 

the  story  and  let  them  remove  the  bell  from  the  mouse's  pocket  and  look  at  it. 

(If  picture  was  made.) 
After  the  book  has  been  read,  review  punctuation  they  have  learned  previously, 

study  new  punctuation  introduced  in  this  story,  and  discuss  the  meaning  of 

the  various  punctuation  marks. 
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Discuss  the  various  kinds  of  sentences  used  in  the  story.  Help  the  children  to  under- 
stand that  some  sentences  ask  questions  and  some  sentences  state  a  fact.  Also, 
point  out  that  when  a  person  is  being  addressed  in  a  sentence,  the  name  of  that 
person  is  said. 

Help  the  children  to  understand  that,  in  many  books  such  as  this  one,  sentences  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  line  and  a  new  sentence  begins  on  the  same  line. 

As  the  children  study  and  review  the  book,  give  them  an  opportunity  while  reading 
to  contemplate  an  answer  before  the  answer  is  given  in  the  book. 

E.  FoUow-Up  Teaching 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  The  Little  Lost  Bell  frequently  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  punctuation  used  and  the  different  ways  in  which  sentences  are 
used. 

Invite  the  children  to  choose  the  characters  in  the  story  they  would  like  to  repre- 
sent and  dramatize  the  story. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  punctuation  in  the  commercial  books  they  are  reading 
which  is  like  punctuation  found  in  The  Little  Lost  Bell. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
books  and  their  relationship  to  his  environment? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  elements  of  surprise  and  humor  found  in  some  books? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  dramatize  the  story  after 
it  has  been  read  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked: 

1.  Can  the  child  compare  an  experience  he  has  had  with  the  experiences  of  the 
characters  in  this  story? 

2.  Can  the  child  name  one  surprising  thing  which  happened  in  this  story? 

3.  Can  the  child  participate  effectively  in  the  dramatization  of  the  story? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Find  other  funny  stories  in  the  library  and  choose  one  to  dramatize. 

2.  Make  a  little  mouse  like  the  mouse  in  the  story. 

3.  Find  question  marks  and  quotation  marks  in  other  books  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  library. 

4.  Let  students  tell  about  something  they  may  have  lost  and  then  found. 

II.   JIMMY  GRASSHOPPER  AND  FRIENDS 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Story  and  Verse  for  Children 

2.  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  add  a  variety  of  interesting  reading  materials  to  the  child's 
experience  which  will  help  him  to  be  more  aware  of  the  variety  of  experi- 
ences possible  in  his  environment. 

b.  To  help  children  to  become  aware  of  the  relationship  among  friends  and  the 
importance  of  fulfilling  responsibilities  even  though  friends  want  to  play. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  build  vocabulary  related  to  punctuation  and  paragraphs. 

c.  To  continue  to  gain  experience  in  reading  orally  and  with  expression. 

d.  To  express  ideas  contained  in  specific  paragraphs  orally. 

e.  To  imitate  sounds  made  by  the  different  animals  in  the  story,  using  different 
inflections  of  the  voice. 

f.  To  dramatize  the  story. 

g.  To  read  the  story  orally  to  other  classes. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  perform  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  the  sounds  made  by  the  different  animals  and  imitate  them. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  facts  about  the  story. 

d.  To  continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  using  an  expres- 
sive voice  in  oral  reading. 

4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  picture  of  a  grasshopper  on  the  cover  and  identify  it 
through  tactual  exploration.    (If  picture  was  made.) 
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b.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  using  hands  correctly  while  reading  braille. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  independence  in  handling  books  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts  through  identification  of  specific 
points  on  a  page:  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

b.  To  learn  to  move  in  the  environment  while  dramatizing  the  story. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  review  punctuation  marks  previously  learned ;  to  learn  new  punctuation 
marks  and  understand  the  meaning  of  these  marks. 

b.  To  learn  what  a  paragraph  is  and  learn  to  identify  the  specific  ideas  given 
in  each  paragraph. 

c.  To  give  children  an  opportunity  to  formulate  ideas  of  their  own  before  the 
ideas  are  expressed  in  the  reading  material. 

d.  To  identify  sentences  which  ask  questions  and  sentences  which  state  facts. 

e.  To  compare  the  grasshopper  in  the  fable  with  Jimmy  Grasshopper. 

f .  To  express  ideas  gained  from  the  fable  and  ideas  gained  from  Jimmy  Grass- 
hopper and  Friends. 

g.  To  choose  a  character  to  portray  while  dramatizing  the  story, 
h.   To  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  as  it  is  read. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  number  sequence  and  to  identify  numbers 
through  the  identification  of  page  numbers. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  about  the  relationships  among  friends. 

c.  Art:  To  continue  to  gain  experience  in  examining  and  identifying  pictures. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  fun  they  had  reading  The  Little  Lost  Bell. 

Recall  with  them  the  new  and  interesting  facts  they  learned  while  reading  The 
Little  Lost  Bell:  the  meaning  of  quotation  marks,  question  marks,  periods, 
commas,  etc. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  book,  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends.  Explain  to  them 
that  this  book  will  tell  an  interesting  story  about  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and 
that  they  will  also  learn  new  facts  about  how  the  arrangement  of  sentences  on 
a  page  helps  children  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

Ask  the  children  whom  they  think  Jimmy  Grasshopper  might  have  had  for  friends. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  hear  a  story  about  another  grasshopper  before 
they  read  the  story  of  Jimmy  Grasshopper. 

Read  the  famous  story  from  Aesop's  Fables,  "The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,"  to 
the  children.  Tell  the  children  that  this  is  a  fable  and  explain  the  word  "fable" 
to  them. 
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Invite  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  about  the  lesson  learned  from  listening  to 
the  fable,  "The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper." 

Then,  invite  them  to  read  the  story  about  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  see  what  kinds 
of  ideas  they  gain  from  this  story. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book,  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  this  particular  book  is  the  same  size  as  some  of  the 
commercial  books  they  have  read. 

Have  them  look  at  the  picture  on  the  cover  and  discover  that  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
green  grasshopper.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Invite  the  children  to  read  the  title  of  the  story  on  the  cover  and  on  the  first  page. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  title  of  this  story  is  long  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  the  title  is  different  from  previous  titles  read. 

Review  the  entire  first  page  with  the  children,  calling  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
title  on  the  page. 

Then,  help  the  children  to  read  the  story  orally.  Interpret  the  meaning  of  each  sen- 
tence to  them  as  they  read  it. 

As  the  children  read  the  story,  acquaint  them  with  the  idea  that  a  story  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  that  each  paragraph  expresses  thoughts  about  a  single  idea, 
and  that  a  paragraph  is  indented. 

Give  the  children  experience  in  easily  finding  the  indentation  of  each  new  para- 
graph. Help  them  to  find  the  indentation  of  each  new  paragraph.  Point  out 
that  an  idea  is  expressed  in  one  paragraph  and  when  a  new  idea  is  expressed  a 
new  paragraph  is  begun.  Have  different  children  tell  the  idea  expressed  in  each 
paragraph. 

Continue  to  give  the  children  experience  in  finding  and  understanding  marks  of 
punctuation  in  the  following  ways: 

Stress  again  the  quotation  marks  around  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
Direct  the  children's  attention  again  to  the  importance  of  the  comma,  exclama- 
tion mark,  and  the  question  mark. 

Continue  to  give  the  children  experience  in  reading  interesting  material  with  ex- 
pression in  the  following  ways: 

Have  the  children  read  the  direct  words  of  the  speakers  with  expression. 
Have  the  children  read  over  and  over  the  sounds  made  by  different  animals 
using  different  inflection  in  their  voices. 

Help  the  children  to  learn  the  importance  of  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 
calling  to  their  attention  the  animals  which  would  not  play  because  they  had 
work  to  do. 
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Lead  the  children  to  discover  that  Jimmy  Grasshopper  learned  this  lesson  by 
pointing  out  that,  after  the  wind  had  shown  Jimmy  Grasshopper  a  good  time, 
Jimmy  should  do  his  work. 

As  the  story  is  read  and  discussed,  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  formulate 
ideas  in  their  own  thinking  before  the  ideas  are  expressed  in  the  reading  ma- 
terial. 

Help  each  child  learn  to  read  the  entire  book  smoothly  and  with  expression. 


E.    Follow-Up  Teaching 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends  frequently  in  or- 
der to  increase  their  understanding  of  punctuation  marks  and  paragraphs. 

Invite  the  children  who  read  the  story  well  to  read  for  other  classes. 

Help  the  children  to  dramatize  the  story.    Give  them  the  opportunity  to  choose 
characters  they  wish  to  represent. 

Tell  the  children  other  fables  on  their  level  of  understanding. 


F.    Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  become  aware  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  friends? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  understand  the  importance 
of  fulfilling  responsibilities  when  their  friends  want  to  play? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  gain  experience  in  reading 
orally  and  with  expression? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  tell  how  he  thinks  friends  should  act  toward  each  other? 

2.  Can  the  child  give  one  reason  for  fulfilling  responsibilities  before  playing  with 
friends  ? 

3.  Can  the  child  read  a  section  of  the  story  orally  and  with  expression  ? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 
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G.    Enrichment 

Additional  Activities 

1.  Make  models  of  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  his  friends  and  dramatize  a  story 
with  them. 

2.  Find  a  real  grasshopper  on  the  playground  or  outside  and  compare  it  with 
Jimmy. 

3.  Study  other  books  in  the  classroom  and  explain  where  the  paragraphs  start. 

4.  Listen  to  a  recording  of  the  story  of  Pinnochio. 

III.   THUMPY  BEAR 

A.  Resources  and  Materials 

1.  Real  teddy  bear 

2.  Cuckoo  clock 

3.  Step  ladder 

4.  ThumpyBear 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  Develop  an  Understanding  of  the  Environment 

a.  To  continue  to  add  a  variety  of  interesting  reading  materials  to  the  child's 
experience  which  will  help  him  to  be  more  aware  of  the  variety  of  experi- 
ences possible  in  his  environment. 

b.  To  help  the  child  to  understand  the  difference  between  true  stories  and  fic- 
tional stories. 

2.  To  Develop  Oral  Language  Skills 

a.  To  encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  orally  during  all  phases  of 
the  lesson. 

b.  To  continue  to  help  children  read  orally  with  expression. 

c.  To  express  ideas  contained  in  specific  paragraphs  orally. 

d.  To  dramatize  the  story. 

e.  To  read  the  story  orally  to  other  classes. 

f .  To  continue  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  paragraphs  and  punctuation. 

3.  To  Develop  Skills  in  Listening 

a.  To  listen  to  instructions  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  lesson  as  directed 
by  the  teacher. 

b.  To  listen  to  find  specific  parts  of  the  story  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 

c.  To  listen  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  story. 

d.  To  listen  to  the  expressiveness  of  voices  in  oral  reading. 
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4.  To  Develop  Tactual  and  Manipulative  Skills 

a.  To  examine  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  identify  textures.    (If 
picture  was  made.) 

b.  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  using  hands  correctly  while  reading  braille. 

c.  To  continue  to  develop  independence  in  handling  books  correctly. 

5.  To  Develop  Beginning  Mobility  Concepts 

a.  To  continue  to  develop  directional  concepts  through  identifying  points  on  a 
page:  up,  down,  right,  left,  etc. 

b.  To  learn  to  move  in  the  environment  while  dramatizing  the  story. 

6.  To  Develop  Ability  to  Think  Critically 

a.  To  review  punctuation  marks  previously  learned ;  to  learn  new  punctuation 
marks,  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these  marks. 

b.  To  continue  to  learn  about  paragraphs,  to  identify  the  beginning  of  para- 
graphs, and  to  identify  specific  ideas  given  in  each  paragraph. 

c.  To  continue  to  give  children  experience  in  thinking  through  the  main  idea 
expressed  in  each  paragraph. 

d.  To  identify  sentences  which  ask  questions  and  sentences  which  state  facts. 

e.  To  think  through  the  story  and  plan  ways  to  dramatize  it. 

f.  To  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  story  after  it  is  read. 

7.  To  Integrate  Other  Subject  Areas  with  Reading 

a.  Arithmetic:  To  continue  to  learn  numbers  and  number  sequence  through 
identifying  page  numbers. 

b.  Social  Studies:  To  learn  to  distinguish  between  stories  which  are  true  and 
stories  which  are  fictional. 

c.  Art:  To  continue  to  study  pictures  and  interpret  their  meaning. 

d.  Literature :  To  study  other  stories  which  are  true  stories. 

C.    Preparation  and  Motivation 

Review  with  the  children  the  fun  they  had  reading  Jimmy  Grasshopper  and 
Friends. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  think  the  story  about  Jimmy  Grasshooper  is  a  true  story. 

Then,  ask  them  if  they  would  Hke  to  read  a  story  that  is  true. 

Tell  them  about  the  book  Thumpy  Bear,  explaining  to  them  that  this  is  a  true  story 
because  the  lady  who  wrote  the  story  did  all  the  things  she  describes  in  the 
story  before  she  wrote  it. 

Explain  that  this  story  is  about  a  bear  and  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  see 
the  small  teddy  bear  named  Thumpy  who  sits  on  the  clock  in  their  classroom. 

Invite  the  children  to  climb  the  classroom  ladder  and  study  the  cuckoo  clock  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  Then,  have  them  find  the  teddy  bear  sitting  on  top  of  the 
cuckoo  clock.  Tell  them  that  this  is  where  the  teddy  bear  stays  when  they  are 
not  playing  with  him. 
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Tell  the  children  that  there  are  many  books  which  tell  interesting  facts  about  class- 
room toys  and  are  enjoyable  to  read. 

Explain  that  the  book  Thumpy  Bear  is  a  book  like  this  and  ask  them  if  they  would 
like  to  read  it. 

D.    Procedure 

Present  to  each  child  the  book,  Thumpy  Bear. 

Let  the  children  study  the  picture  of  Thumpy  Bear  on  the  cover,  and  enjoy  the  tex- 
tures of  the  picture.  Ask  them  to  compare  the  picture  of  Thumpy  Bear  with 
the  teddy  bear,  Thumpy  Bear.    (If  picture  was  made.) 

Ask  the  children  to  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  story.  Have  them  compare  the 
length  of  this  title  with  the  length  of  other  titles  read.  Bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  different  places  in  the  stories  where  the  titles  are  placed. 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  story.  Point  out  the  indented  word 
of  the  first  paragraph  and  help  them  to  recall  the  meaning  of  paragraphs,  and 
the  reasons  stories  are  divided  into  paragraphs. 

Recall  with  the  children  the  fact  that  each  paragraph  in  this  story  tells  about 

Thumpy  Bear. 
Give  the  children  experience  in  thinking  through  the  main  idea  expressed  in  a 

paragraph  by  asking  them  to  read  the  first  paragraph  and  give  the  facts  they 

learned  about  Thumpy. 

Continue  to  give  the  children  experience  in  finding  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs  by 
asking  them  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph. 

Tell  them  that  the  second  paragraph  names  the  toys  Thumpy  liked  and  ask  if  they 
can  name  them. 

Then,  help  them  to  begin  to  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  and 
turn  quickly  to  the  second  page  to  complete  the  sentence.  Let  the  children 
practice  turning  the  page  quickly  and  completing  the  sentence  on  the  following 
page.  Explain  to  them  that  many  sentences  are  not  completed  on  the  same 
page  on  which  they  are  begun. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  third  paragraph  tells  what  Thumpy  wished  would  happen. 
Then,  ask  them  to  turn  to  the  fourth  page  and  read  the  third  paragraph. 

After  the  paragraph  has  been  read,  ask  the  children  to  tell  about  Thumpy's  wish. 

Study  the  remaining  paragraph  of  the  story  in  the  same  manner. 

As  the  children  read  the  story,  continue  to  give  them  experience  in  finding  and  un- 
derstanding marks  of  punctuation.  Review  the  marks  of  punctuation  learned 
in  previous  stories  and  have  them  study  marks  of  punctuation  in  the  story 
about  Thumpy  Bear. 

Also,  review  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  by  having  children  find  sentences 
which  ask  a  question,  or  give  a  fact. 
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Continue  to  help  the  children  read  orally  with  expression  by  giving  them  opportun- 
ities to  find  and  read  the  direct  words  of  the  speaker. 

To  test  the  children's  recall  of  the  story  ask  them  to  give  the  reasons  Thumpy  liked 
the  school. 

E.  Follow-Up  Teaching 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  Thumpy  Bear  frequently  to  develop  skill  in  finding 

paragraphs  easily. 
Invite  the  children  who  read  the  story  well  to  read  it  to  other  classes. 
Invite  children  to  think  through  the  story  and  plan  ways  to  dramatize  the  story. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  difference  between  true  stories  and  folk  tales. 
Bring  to  the  children's  attention  other  true  stories  from  children's  literature  books. 

F.  Evaluation 

In  considering  whether  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  experiences  have  been 
provided  by  the  teacher,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  understand  the  difference 
between  true  stories  and  fictional  stories? 

2.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  express  ideas  contained  in 
specific  paragraphs? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  given  sufficient  opportunities  to  develop  vocabulary  related 
to  paragraphs  and  punctuation  ? 

In  noting  the  improvement  in  the  child's  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lesson,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  might  be  asked : 

1.  Can  the  child  name  one  story  he  has  read  which  is  a  true  story  and  one  story 
which  is  a  fictional  story? 

2.  Can  the  child  read  one  paragraph  and  explain  it? 

3.  Can  the  child  use  vocabulary  related  to  paragraphs  correctly? 

The  checklists  should  be  extended,  using  the  objectives  and  explanatory  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  guide.  The  list  of  activities  following 
the  statement  of  each  objective  in  the  lesson  plan  should  be  used  to  formulate  questions 
for  each  list. 

G.  Enrichment 
Additional  Activities 

1.  Listen  to  a  recording  of  animal  sounds  and  identify  the  sounds  made  by  a  bear. 

2.  Visit  a  zoo  and  learn  about  bears  which  are  kept  there. 

3.  Learn  how  real  bears  live. 

4.  Make  a  fuzzy  bear  like  the  picture  of  Thumpy  Bear  which  may  appear  on  the 
cover  of  the  book. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  set  of  50  books,  prepared  from  actual  teaching  experiences  and  needs,  were 
devised  to  prepare  the  user  to  love  books  and  enjoy  reading. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  hand  labor,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  APH  staff,  that  the 
books  could  best  serve  the  field,  if  offered  as  follows : 

1.  Complete  books ;  those  that  lend  themselves  to  machine  reproduction.  These 
books  will  be  provided  by  APH. 

2.  Partially  complete  books ;  books  that  are  complete  in  so  far  as  machine  re- 
production is  possible.  Sections  of  these  books  which  can  be  reproduced  in 
braille  or  thermoform  will  be  provided  by  APH.  Covers  and  decorations 
will  not  be  provided  by  APH. 

3.  Hand  made  books ;  too  costly  to  reproduce,  can  be  done  by  teacher.  Patterns 
and  directions  for  construction  of  these  books  are  furnished  by  APH  in  the 
AFT  pamphlets. 

4.  Hand  made  books;  made  by  the  children  in  the  classroom.  Patterns  and 
directions  for  constructing  these  books  are  furnished  by  APH  in  the  AFT 
pamphlets. 

We,  of  course,  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a  busy  person.  In  many  cases 
she  will  not  have  the  time  to  do  these  books  herself.  So,  while  preparing  the  books  for 
testing  and  evaluation,  we  approached  various  volunteer  groups  to  see  what  interest 
would  be  displayed.  In  practically  every  case ;  home  maker  groups,  teen  age  clubs  and 
golden  years  groups  enthusiastically  offered  their  assistance.  So  often  these  individ- 
uals do  not  have  ready  funds  to  purchase  sufficient  materials  to  keep  busy  with  personal 
projects,  nor  do  they  have  a  need  for  most  of  the  items  once  completed.  This  project 
supplies  these  needs ;  the  materials  with  which  to  work  are  made  available  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  completed  book  is  a  marvelous  incentive. 

One  important  thing  to  remember,  by  the  teacher,  when  confronted  with  this  proj- 
ect is  that  all  the  books  are  not  needed  at  one  time.  Arrange  the  completion  of  the 
books  over  a  period  of  time.    Complete  as  needed. 


LIST  OF  TACTUAL  READINESS  BOOKS 

I.  Hand  Made  Books  —  not  provided  by  APH  —  to  be  made  by  teachers 

A.  The  Texture  Books 
The  Book  of  Toys 

The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles 
The  Book  of  Girls' Clothing 
The  Book  of  Boys' Clothing 
The  Book  of  Shapes 

B.  The  Books  of  Objects 
The  Paper  Book 
The  Button  Book 
The  Flower  Book 
The  Puzzle  Book 

C.  The  Skill  Books 

The  Book  of  Diiferent  Widths 

D.  The  Surprise  Book 

II.  Hand  Made  Books  —  not  provided  by  APH  —  to  be  made  by  children 

A.  The  Child's  Own  Books 
My  Fun  Book 
My  Book  about  Things 
My  Wild  Animal  Book 
The  Playground  Book 

III.  Partially  Complete  Books  —  content  of  books  provided  by  APH  —  covers  and  dec- 
orations not  included 

A.  The  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 
Fun  on  the  Playground  Series 
The  Swing 
The  Slide 
The  Seesaw 
The  Jungle  Gym 

Fun  with  Pets  Series 
The  Little  Kitten 
The  Little  Bunny 
The  Little  Bird 
The  Big  Dog 
The  Little  Dog 
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Fun  with  Toys  Series 
The  Balls 

The  Little  Airplanes 
The  Little  Wagons 
The  Two  Little  Cars 
The  Little  Boats 
My  Funny  Doll 

Fun  with  the  Family  Series 
My  Family 
My  Home 
We  Go  Shopping 
We  Go  on  Trips 

B.  The  Library  Books 
The  Mother  Goose  Book 
The  Fall  Book 

The  Winter  Book 
The  Spring  Book 

C.  The  Structured  Books 
The  Little  Lost  Bell 

Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends 
Thumpy  Bear 

IV.    Complete  Books  —  entire  book  provided  by  APH 

A.  The  Skill  Books 
The  Yarn  Book 
The  First  Block  Book 
The  Second  Block  Book 
The  Third  Block  Book 
The  Fourth  Block  Book 
The  Stick  Book 

The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 
The  Fine  Line  Book 
The  Form  Book 
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MATERIAL  RESOURCES 

Most  of  the  materials  needed  to  complete  these  books  can  be  found  in  local  dime 
stores,  art  supply  houses,  and  handicraft  shops.  However,  some  items  which  you  may 
have  trouble  finding  can  be  ordered  from  companies  listed  below: 

Buttons  —  very  expensive  if  purchased  new,  good  inexpensive  source  —  Goodwill, 
or  other  such  stores 

Art  Foam,  1,  2, 3,  4 

Chenille  Bumps,  2, 4  .^ 

Chenille  Stems,  1, 2, 3, 4 

Cloth  flower  leaves,  1, 2 

1.  Lee  Wards 

Elgin,  Illinois  60120 

2.  J.  C.  Larson  Company 
7330  North  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

3.  DickBlick 

Post  Office  Box  1267 
Galesburg,  Illinois  61401 

4.  Economy  Handicrafts,  Inc. 
47-11  Francis  Lewis  Boulevard 
Flushing,  New  York  11361 
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THE  TEXTURE  BOOKS 

THE  BOOK  OF  TOYS 

Need:  Cardboard  —  91/^'' x  11"  — 10  sheets 
10  Pieces  Fabric  11"  x  12"  — 

Page  1  —  Soft  cotton  —  plaid  color  —  (Front  cover) 

2  —  Hard  finish  linen  —  solid  color 

3  —  Flannelette  —  solid  color 

4  —  Denim  —  stripe  color 

5  —  Gingham  —  small  flower  print 

6  —  Novelty  weave  —  solid  color 

7  —  Crash  —  tweed 

8  —  Cotton  —  small  print 

9  —  Corduroy  —  solid  color 

10  —  Wool  —  solid  color  —  (Back  cover) 
2  —  2"  metal  binder  rings 

Cover  the  cardboard  pages  with  fabrics  as  numbered  above.  Stretch  fabric  smooth 
over  face  of  cardboard  folding  excess  to  backside  of  board  (about  i/^")  and  stitch 
around  edge  (i/4"  from  edge)  to  secure. 

When  all  pages  have  been  covered  with  fabric  follow  instructions  as  given  to  com- 
plete book. 


HOW  TO 
Page  1  —  Front  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  soft  cotton  plaid  —  affix  label 


"BOOK  1  — THE  BOOK  OF  TOYS" 


Cover  back  with  construction  paper 
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Page  2  —  cover  with  fabric  —  hard  finish  linen  —  solid  color 

Needs:  1  piece  13"  x  9"  Red  Wide-Wale  Corduroy 

1  _  3^"  Button  (white) 

2  —  Rubber  Balls  —  3/4"  &  V' 


Double  stitch  along  this  line  to  secure  on  page 

With  right  sides  together  —  sew  around  curved  edges  —  turn  to  right  side 
work  button  hole  —  sew  to  page 


FLAP  — 
Cut  2 


POCKET  — 
Cutl 


BUTTON  HOLE 


Fold  on  dotted  line  —  stitch 


Sew  to  page 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 


Page  3  —  cover  with  fabric  —  solid  color  flannelette 

Needs :  1  piece  9"  x  9"  striped  denim 
2  —  9"  long  pieces  sash  cord 
2  —  small  toy  autos 


TT 


CORD 


Cut  1  —  Fold  upper  edge  under  and  stitch 
Work  button  holes  as  indicated 
Sew  pocket  to  page  —  secure  cord 

as  seaming  is  done  —  gather 

at  bottom 
Insert  2  autos  in  pocket  —  lace 

and  tie  cord 


rnTTTTT-TTTrq 
r 


L^Z/      LUU-LA. 


I    I 


FOLD 


CORD 


I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
\  \ 
\  \ 
\   \ 


Li 


STITCH 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 


Page  4  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  striped  denim 

Needs :  1  piece  7"  x  7"  upholstery  vinyl 
1  dancing  soldier  doll 


Cut 
vinyl 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 


Page  5  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  printed  Gingham 

Needs:  1  piece  12"  x  12"  Red  Wide-Wale  Corduroy 
1  —  ^M'  zipper 
1  —  string  of  large  beads 


sew  in  zipper  — 
(zip  down  to  open) 


'sew  to  page 
as  shown  by 
clotted  lines 


roof  should  overlap 
bottom  section  %" 


COMPLETED  DESIGN 
Insert  beads  when  completed. 


CUT  TWO  PIECES 


CUT  1 


10%' 


ZVa,' 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 


Page  6  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  solid  novelty  weave 
Needs :  1  piece  9"  x  10"  brightly  colored  Terry  Cloth  print 

1  —  51/^"  zipper 

4"  rag  doll 


CUT  1 


fS7 


Cut  on  solid  line  — 

fold  back  as  shown  by 

dotted  line  —  sew  in 

zipper  —  zip  up  to  open 


Sew  along  3  sides  to 

secure  to  page. 

Insert  doll. 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 
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Page  7  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  tweed  crash 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  18"  check  denim 
1  locomotive  engine 


r 


\, 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


— 1 


Cut  1  using  solid  line  as  pattern 
Cut  1  using  clotted  line  as  pattern 


Pocket  should  look 
like  a  box 


Align  the  2  pieces  and  stitch  to  page  around  outsides. 
Insert  Engine. 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 
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Page  8  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  small  cotton  print 

Needs :  1  piece  10"  x  7"  red  felt 

1  —  %"  zipper 

2  —  small  toy  pigs 


Slit  as  indicated  and  sew  zipper  in  —  opening 
right  to  left 

Stitch  around  outside  to  secure  to  page. 
Insert  2  pigs. 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 
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Page  9  —  Cover  with  fabric  —  solid  color  corduroy 

Needs :  1  piece  8"  x  8"  striped  denim 
1  toy  boat 


Fold  to  back  and  stitch 


CUT  1 


Stitch  to  page  along  both  sides  and  bottom  to  form  pocket. 
Insert  toy  boat. 


Cover  back  of  page 
with  construction  paper 


Page  10  —  Cover  back  side  of  page  with  fabric  —  solid  wool 

Cover  front  side  after  fabric  is  stitched  in  place  with  construction  paper 

Assemble  all  pages  —  punch  holes  2"  from  top  and  bottom  on  left  side  —  insert  metal  rings  to  bind. 


II 


THE  BOOK  OF  GROOMING  ARTICLES 


Need:  Cardboard  —  91/2"  x  11"  —  6  pieces 

6  pieces  Unbleached  Muslin  — 11"  x  12" 
2  —  2"  metal  binder  rings 
Cover  the  cardboard  pages  with  unbleached  muslin.    Stretch  fabric  smooth  over 
face  of  cardboard  folding  excess  to  backside  of  board  (about  1/2")  and  stitch  around 
edge  (1/4"  from  edge)  to  secure. 

When  all  pages  have  been  covered  with  fabric  follow  instructions  as  follows  to 

complete  the  book. 

Page  1  —  Front  —  after  covering  with  fabric  label-lower  right  corner 


Cover  back  with  construction  paper. 

Page  2  — Needs:  1  piece  Terry  Cloth  (Brightly  figured)  12"  x  18" 
1  small  safety  pin 

1  piece  Terry  Cloth  (same  as  above)  8"  x  8" 
1  hotel  size  bar  of  soap 
Fabrics  as  needed  for  pockets  (see  pocket  patterns) 

Hem  large  Terry  Cloth  piece  for  towel  —  3  fold  long  way 

Hem  8"  x  8"  Terry  Cloth  as  wash  rag  —  fold  to  fit  pocket 


Fold  back  and  sew 


CUT  1 


Cotton 

Bright  small  print 


WASH RAG 


ff^ 


SOAP 


Sew  sides  and  bottom  to  page  to  form  pocket. 
Insert  washrag. 


Fold  back  and  sew 


CUT  1 


Sew  sides  and  bottom  to  page  to  form  pocket. 
Insert  soap. 
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Page  3  —  Needs:  small  tooth  brush 

small  tube  of  tooth  paste 
fabric  as  indicated  for  pockets 


Tooth 
Brush 


Tooth 
Paste 


Bright  Paisley  Print 


Fold  back  and  sew 


CUT  2 


Sew  along  sides  and  bottom  to 

page  to  form  pockets. 
Insert  Brush  and  Paste. 


Cover  back  of  pages  with  construction  paper 
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Page  4  —  Needs:  Comb 

Hair  Brush 
Pocket  Mirror 
Fabric  as  indicated 


COMB 


HAIR 
BRUSH 


MIRROR 


Light  colored  Paisley  Print 


Fold  back  and  sew 


CUT  3 


Sew  sides  and  bottom  to  page  to 

form  pocket. 
Insert  items. 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 
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Page  5  — Needs:  nail  file  —  4"  to  5"  long 
nail  clipper 

tube  hand  lotion  —  Zy^'  size 
fabric  as  shown 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


NAIL  FILE 


HAND  LOTION 


Fold  back  and  sew 


Cut  1  each  from 
tweed  denim 


Sew  around  sides  and  bottom  to  page  to 

form  pockets. 
Insert  hand  lotion. 


Fold  back  and  sew 


Sew  around  sides  and 
bottom  to  page  to 
form  pockets. 

Insert  nail  file. 


Fold  back  and  sevy 


Sew  around  sides  and  bottom 

to  page  to  form  pockets. 
Insert  nail  clipper. 
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Page  6  —  Needs:  1  men's  work  bandana 
Fabric  as  indicated 


Fold  to  front  and  stitch 


CUT  1 


Sew  sides  and  bottom  to  page  to  form  pocket. 
Insert  folded  bandana. 


Solid  color  pin-wale 
corduroy 


Cover  back  of  page  with  construction  paper 


Assemble  pages  —  punch  holes  2"  from  top  and  bottom  on  left  side  and  insert 
metal  rings  to  bind. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  GIRLS'  CLOTHING 


Each  page  is  illustrated. 

Needs :  8  pieces  of  cardboard  —  9i/^"  x  11" 

8  pieces  construction  paper  —  91/2"  x  11" 
8  pieces  of  Pink  cotton  fabric  11"  x  12" 
Small  pieces  of  various  fabrics  as  listed 
Paste  (wall  paper  or  spray  suggested) 
Elmer's  Glue  or  similar 

Cover  each  page  with  fabric  and  sew  in  place. 
Cover  back  of  each  page  with  construction  paper. 
Front  cover  —  Cover  with  Fabric 
Put  title  in  lower  right  corner 
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Page  1  —  (inside  front  cover) 

mount  pink  fabric  as  above 

Needs:  Ladies  slip  fabric  (nylon  or  rayon  knit)  4"  x  12" 
Undershirt  fabric  (cotton  knit)  4"  x  5" 
Glue 

Glue  above  fabrics  to  cardboard  and  cut  the  following  shapes  — 


Glue  shapes  in  same  position  on  page  as  shown  above 
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Page  2  —  Cover  page  with  pink  fabric 

Needs:  1  piece  dotted  swiss  —  9"x9" 

1  strip  of  dotted  swiss  24"  long  —  ruffled 

Glue  fabric  for  dress  and  collar  on  cardboard  before  cutting  pieces. 


Double  fabric  and  cut. 
Glue  on  dress. 


#\.^jy 


Center  the  completed  dress,  glue  on  page. 
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Page  3  —  Cover  page  with  pink  fabric 

Needs :  1  piece  8"  x  9''  red  Fur 
1  piece  4"  x  4"  white  Fur 
1  piece  4"  x  6"  imitation  Patent  Leather 


Vr\ 

m 

nc^  s 

Glue  pieces  on  page  as  shown. 

The  left  side  of  coat  should  overlap  at  center. 

Do  not  glue  down  center  opening. 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
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Page  4  —  Cover  page  with  pink  fabric 


Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  5"  Blue  Denim 

1  piece  5"  x  5"  Bright  Striped  Denim 
1  piece  6"  x  6"  Bright  Flowered  Cotton 


Glue  fabrics  to  cardboard  before  cutting 


SKIRT 

Blue  Denim 

Cutl 


MOD  JEANS 

Bright  Striped  Denim 

Cutl 


Page  5  —  Cover  page  with  pink  fabric 


Needs :  1  piece  6"  x  7"  flowered  crepe 
1  piece  5"  x  6"  eyelet  material 
1  piece  14"  x  8"  flowered  organdy 
1  foot  of  1/2"  lace 

Glue  fabric  for  dress  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


SUNDAY  DRESS 

Cutl 
Flowered  Crepe 


Do  not  glue  to 
cardboard  —  fold 
on  dotted  line  and 
glue  in  place 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
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Page  5  cont. 


Glue  fabric  for  dress  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


PARTY  DRESS 

Cutl 

Eyelet  Embroidered  Fabric 


yvu 


Gather  when  sewing  on  band 


Sew 
along 
open 
edge. 


Fold  to  center 
-^ ¥- 


APRON 

Cutl 

Flowered  Organdy 


Fold  in  half 


Cut 

Organdy 

twice 

this 

length 

for 

band 

of 

apron. 


Lace 


Glue  shaded  areas 
only  when 
affixing  to  page 
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Page  6  — -  Cover  page  with  pink  fabric 


Needs:  1  piece  6"  x  10"  light  pink  flannelette 

1  piece  7"  x  7"  quilted  fabric 

2  square  inch  fur  in  harmony  with  quilted  fabric 
3"  thin  elastic 


Glue  pajama  top  and 
robe  with  left  side 
overlapping  at  center 

Do  not  glue  centers. 


PAJAMA  PANTS 

Fold  and  cut  2 

Light  Pink  Flannelette 


Fold  back  enclose 
elastic  and  sew 


Sew  2  pieces  together 


When  gluing  pajama  pants  to  page  — 
apply  glue  as  shown  by  shaded  area. 
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PAGE  LAYOUT 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOYS'  CLOTHING 


Each  page  is  illustrated. 

Needs :  8  pieces  cardboard  —  9^"  x  11" 

8  pieces  of  construction  paper  —  9^"  x  11" 
8  pieces  of  yellow  cotton  fabric  — 11"  x  12" 
Small  pieces  of  various  fabrics  as  listed 
Paste  and  glue 

Cover  each  page  with  fabric  and  sew  in  place. 
Cover  back  of  each  page  with  construction  paper. 
Front  cover  —  Cover  with  Fabric 
Put  title  in  lower  right  corner 
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Page  1  —  inside  front  cover 

Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric. 

Needs :  Jockey  short  fabric  —  4"  x  5" 
Undershirt  fabric  —  4"  x  5" 

3  ins.  of  ribbing  from  sock 

4  sq.  in.  body  from  sock 
Glue 


Glue  all  fabrics  on  cardboard  before  cutting. 


SHORTS 

Cutl 

Jockey  Short  Fabric 


SOCK  TOP    /  Cut  2  —  Rib  of  Sock  Fabric 


SOCK     I  Cut  2  —  Body  of  Sock  Fabric 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
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Page  2  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 


Needs :  1  piece  Corduroy  —  6"  x  6" 
1  piece  Shirt  fabric  —  6"  x  7" 
1  piece  bright  figured  silk  or  rayon  —  7"  x  7"  (Tie) 
3  — 1/4"  pearl  buttons 
Glue 

Glue  corduroy  and  shirting  on  cardboard. 


When  gluing  to  page 
overlap  right  half 
of  shirt. 


Cut  2  —  silk 

glue  back  to  back  along  outside  edges 
only  —  fold  together  at  dotted  line  and 
tie  thread  tightly  around  tie  about  Vz" 
below  fold  to  form  knot.  Glue  in  place 
as  shown  on  layout. 


THREAD 
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Page  2  cont. 


BELT  BAND 
Corduroy 


Cut  1  and  glue  as  shown 
by  dotted  line 


Glue  on  page  as  shown 
below. 


Page  3  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 

Needs :  1  piece  striped  denim  —  7"  x  6" 

1  piece  solid  soft  weave  fabric  —  5"  x  6' 
1  piece  solid  color  shirt  fabric  —  4"  x  6" 
Glue 

Glue  all  fabrics  on  cardboard. 


\                    / 

N.                             /■ 

N                       / 

C 

JACKET 

-'■.' 

. 

Cutl 

Cutl 

Striped  Denim 

Striped  Denim 

Cut  2  and  glue 


Glue  to  page  as 
shown  on  layout 


Cut  1  from  shirt 
fabric  and  glue 
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Page  3  cont. 


BELT  BAND  — Cut  1 
Soft  Weave  Fabric 


Glue  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines 


Glue  on  page  as 
shown  in  layout. 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
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Page  4  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 

Needs :  1  piece  6"  x  6"  loose  weave  fabric  (Sweater) 
1  piece  5"  x  6"  coarse  wool 


Glue  both  on  cardboard  before  cutting 


Giue  on  page  in  same 
order  as  shown  here. 
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Page  5  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 

Needs :  1  piece  8"  x  9"  —  dark  colored  fur 
1  —  5"  zipper 


Glue  to  page  —  leaving  center  area  around  zipper  loose 
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Page  6  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 

Needs :  1  piece  7"  x  7"  checked  denim 

1  piece  8"  x  10"  striped  Flannelette 


Glue  fabrics  on  cardboard. 


Glue  to  page  as  shown  in  layout 


Page  6  cont. 


[ 


BAND 

Cutl 

Flannelette 


Glue  Here 


^ 


PAJAMA  PANTS 

Cutl 

Flannelette 


Glue  to  page  as  shown 


PAGE  LAYOUT 


Back  Cover  —  Cover  page  with  yellow  fabric 
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THE  BOOK  OF  SHAPES 


Each  page  is  illustrated. 

Needs:  8  pieces  cardboard  9i/^"  x  11" 

8  pieces  construction  paper  9i/^"  x  11" 
8  pieces  of  unbleached  muslin  11"  x  12" 
Pieces  of  upholstery  and  drapery  fabrics  shown 
Paste  &  glue 

Cover  each  page  with  muslin 

Cover  back  of  each  page  with  construction  paper. 

Page  1  —  Front  Cover. 

Needs:  1  piece  7"  x  7"  Satin  finish  Drape  Fabric 

Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Label  cover  — 
lower  right  corner 


"BOOK  V 
THE  BOOK  OF  SHAPES" 
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Page  2  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs :  1  piece  7"  x  7"  —  nubby  upholstery  tweed 

Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Cutl 
Nubby  Upholstery  Tweed 

Glue  centered  on  page 
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Page  3  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs :  1  piece  10"  x  7"  —  Woven  upholstery  fabric 


Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting 
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Page  4  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs :  1  piece  9"  x  9"  basket  weave  upholstery  fabric 

Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Cutl 
Basket  Weave  Upholstery  Fabric 

Glue  centered  on  page 
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Page  5  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs :  1  piece  9"  x  10"  nubby  Green  tweed  upholstery  fabric 
1  piece  12"  x  12"  red  felt 
1  piece  5"  x  4"  red  wide-wale  corduroy 
8  inch  piece  %"  Velcro 
8  balls  Absorbent  Cotton 

Cut  Velcro  into  8  %"  squares. 

Cut  tree  pattern  from  nubby  Green  tweed. 

Sew  Velcro  (velvet  piece)  squares  to  tree-spaced  as  shown  in  pattern. 

Glue  Tree  to  cardboard  and  cut  out.  Glue  In  top-left  section  of  page. 


Cut  8  felt  circles  —  sew  around 
circle  as  indicated  by  dotted 
line  —  pull  thread  tight  to 
gather  fabric  —  stuff  with 
cotton  to  form  ball  (apple)  — 
pull  thread  tight  and  tie 
securely  —  make  8  apples. 


Bottom  of  apple 
shown  gathered  and  tied. 


Sew  (prong)  Velcro  squares  over  opening  In  bottom 
of  apple  —  make  sure  stitching  is  strong. 


7  apples  are  stuck  on  tree  —  1  In  basket 
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Page  5  cont 


Dotted  squares  show  Velcro 
placement. 


Red  Corduroy  —  cut  ^y^"  wide  — 
gather  at  bottom  —  glue 
securely  around  edges  —  open 
at  top. 
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Page  6  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  9"  loose  weave  drape  fabric  (Red) 

Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Cutl 
Loose  Weave  Fabric 

Glue  centered  on  page 
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Page  7  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs :  1  piece  4"  x  9"  —  nubby  tweed  upholstery  fabric 
1  piece  4"  x  8"  —  satin  drape  fabric 

Glue  fabrics  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Cutl 
Nubby  Tweed  Fabric 

Glue  in  top  section  of  page 


Cutl 
Satin  Drapery 

Glue  in  bottom  section  of  page 
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Page  8  —  Cover  page  with  muslin 

Needs:  Small  pieces  of  each  of  materials  used  for  large  shapes 


Glue  fabric  to  cardboard  before  cutting. 


Nubby  Upholstery  Tweed  Fabric 


Nubby  Tweed  Fabric 


Cut  1  of  each  and  glue 
to  page  in  positions  shown 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  OBJECTS 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


These  books  must  be  made  in  their  entirety.  Railroad  board  or  tag  board  is  sug- 
gested for  cover  and  page  materials  —  colored  for  covers  and  backs  —  off-white  or 
cream  for  pages. 


THE  BUTTON  BOOK 


THE  PAPER  BOOK 


THE  FLOWER  BOOK 


THE  PUZZLE  BOOK 


Pocket  stapled  to  inside 


THE  BOOK  OF 
DIFFERENT  WIDTHS 


BOOK  PREPARATION  NEEDS 


front  and  back  covers  (9i/4"  x  5") 

7  pages  (9"  x  5") 
2  metal  rings 

front  and  back  covers  (91/4"  x  5") 
11  pages  (9"  X  5") 
2  metal  rings 

front  and  back  covers  (9i/4"  x  5") 

8  pages  (9"  X  5") 
2  metal  rings 

front  and  back  covers  (9i/4"  x  5") 
inside  front  cover  (9i/4"  x  4") 


8  pages  (9"  x  5") 
2  metal  rings 

front  and  back  covers  (9i4"  x  5") 
10  pages  (9"  X  5") 
2  metal  rings 


Collate  cover  —  pages  and  backs. 

Punch  two  holes  and  insert  metal  rings  to  complete. 

See  following  instructions  for  decorating  these  books. 
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THE  BUnON  BOOK 

Illustrate  front  of  each  page  only. 

Needs:  35  Buttons  --  sizes  indicated  —  vary  texture  as  much  as  possible 
Elmer's  (or  like)  Glue 
Glue  buttons  to  each  page  as  indicated  in  drawings.  Alternate  light  and  dark  colors  and  textures  to 
stimulate  interesting  tactual  exploration. 


PAGE  NO. 


LAYOUT 


SIZE  &  NO. 


TYPES 


m"  — 2 


m"  — 3 


smooth 


rough 


2  smooth 
1  rough 


smooth 


%"     1 

convex 

%"  — 6 

shirt  buttons 

Va"       5 

flat  pearl 

%"       3 

convex  pearl 

%"  — 2 

flat 

%"       1 

convex 

1%"       1 

flat  smooth 

IV4"  —  1 

convex 

IVs"       1 

rimmed 

7/8"         1 

metal 

%"       1 

flat 

V2"  —  1 

rimmed 

V4"  —  1 

flat 
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THE  PAPER  BOOK 

Each  page  (front  &  back)  is  illustrated. 

Needs :  1  —  4"  x  5"  block  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  paper 

Paste  one  piece  of  paper  on  each  page  in  following  sequence.  Spread  paste  on  upper 
half  of  block  only. 

RECTANGLES  4"  x  5" 

1.  Construction  Paper  (Red) 

2.  Clear  Food  Wrap  (Plastic) 

3.  Braillon  Thermof  ormed  with  all  over  texture 

4.  Shirt  Cardboard 

5.  Crepe  Paper  (Crinkle  Type) 

6.  Rib  side  of  Corrugated  Paper 

7.  Flocked  Design  Paper 

8.  Newspaper 

9.  Braillon 

10.  Wax  Paper 

11.  Foil  Paper 

12.  Sandpaper 

13.  Braille  Paper 

14.  Paper  Doily 

15.  Tissue  Paper 

16.  Volunteer  Brown  Braille  Paper 

17.  Part  of  Paper  Napkin  (Embossed) 

18.  Aluminum  Foil 

19.  Gift  Wrapping  Paper  with  Glitter  Design 

20.  Regular  Crepe  Paper 

21.  Velour  Paper 

22.  Gloss,  slick  surface  cardboard  (Railroad  Stock) 
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THE  FLOWER  BOOK 

Each  page  (front  &  back)  is  illustrated. 

Needs:  50  chenille  sticks  (mixed  colors) 
93  chenille  bumps 
54  leaves  (fabric) 
wire  or  sticks  for  stems 
glue 

MATERIAL  CODES 


CHENILLE  STICKS 
CHENILLE  BUMP 
FABRIC  LEAF 


STEM  (WIRE  OR  STICKS) 
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Page  1 


petals  —  pink 
center  —  yellow 
stem  —  green 


Page  2 


flower  —  yellow 

1  stem  —  green 
leaf  —  green 

petals  —  pink 

2  center  —  yellow 
stem  —  green 
leaf  —  green 


Page  3 


green 

other  4  petals  orchid 

center  —  blue 
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Page  4 


petals  —  purple 
center  —  white 
stem  —  green 
leaf  —  green 


Page  5 


1  petals  —  pink 
center  —  yellow 

2  petals  —  yellow 
center  —  white 

3  petals  —  red 


Page  6 


flowers 

—  pink 

1 

stem  — 

-  green 

leaf 

green 

flowers 

—  yellow 

2 

stem  — 

-  green 

leaf 

green 

flowers 

—  4  blue 

3 

3  lavender 

stem  — 

-  green 

leaf 

green 

50 


Page? 


petals  —  yellow 
center  —  red 


Pages 


petals  —  blue 
center  —  white 
stem  —  green 
leaf  —  green 


Page  9 


petals  —  lavender 

1  center  —  yellow 
stem  and  leaf  —  green 

petals  —  pink 

2  center  —  d.  blue 
stem  and  leaf  —  green 


I 
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Page  10 


petals  —  orange 
center  —  yellow 


Page  11 


outer  petals  —  blue 
inner  petals  —  pink 
center  —  yellow 
leaf  —  green 


Page  12 


large  petals  (8)  —  blue 
all  small  petals  (8)  —  red 
center  —  yellow 
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Page  13 


outer  ring  —  blue 
center  ring  —  yellow 
leaf  and  stenn  —  green 


Page  14 


outer  circle  —  pink 

1  med.  circle  —  white 
inner  circle  —  yellow 
stem  and  leaf  —  green 

outer  circle  —  blue 

2  inner  circle  —  yellow 
stem  and  leaf  —  green 


Page  15 


petals  —  red 

1  center  —  white 

stem  and  leaf  —  green 

petals  —  yellow 

2  center  —  white 

stem  and  leaf  —  green 
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THE  PUZZLE  BOOK 

Each  page  (front  &  back)  is  illustrated. 

Needs :  2  —  6"  x  4"  blocks  of  each  of  the  following  fabrics.    (30  blocks  total) 
Choose  bright  colors. 
Glue 

Glue  the  upper  half  of  the  block  centered  on  each  page.    Matching  block  will  be  en- 
closed in  pocket  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 

1.  Pinwale  Corduroy 

2.  Satin 

3.  Woven  Wool 

4.  Widewale  Corduroy 

5.  Rayon  or  Linen  Crash 

6.  Nylon  Net 

7.  Upholstery  Fabric  (rough  texture) 

8.  Terry  Cloth 

9.  Velvet 

10.  Silk 

11.  Tapestry  Fabric 

12.  Felt 

13.  Hard  surface  Upholstery  Velvet  or  Clipped  Velvet 

14.  Wool  Serge 

15.  Vinyl  —  heavy 
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THE  CHILD'S  OWN  BOOKS 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

This  group  of  4  books  should  be  student  and  teacher  constructed. 
The  pages  are  completed  one  at  a  time  then  punched  and  ringed  when  all  are  fin- 
ished. 

BASIC  BOOK  MATERIALS 

MY  FUN  BOOK 

5  pages  -—  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 

Front  and  back  covers 

2  metal  rings 

MY  BOOK  ABOUT  THINGS 
8  pages  —  cardboard  —  9"  x  7i/^" 
Front  and  back  covers 
2  metal  rings 

MY  WILD  ANIMAL  BOOK 
5  pages  —  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 
Front  and  back  covers 
2  metal  rings 

THE  PLAYGROUND  BOOK 
5  pages  —  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 
Front  and  back  covers 
2  metal  rings 
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MY  FUN  BOOK 

Illustrate  the  front  side  of  each  page. 

Needs :  Front  Cover  —  Back  Cover 

5  cardboard  sheets  —  9"  x  12" 

5  sheets  construction  paper  —  9"  x  12"  (orange  —  yellow  —  green  —  red 

blue) 
other  construction  paper  needed  —  pale  blue  —  bright  red  —  yellow  — 

pale  green 
scraps  of  Craft  Foam  —  pale  yellow  —  green  —  white  —  red  —  blue 
yarn  —  very  heavy  —  orange  —  8" 
Styrof  oam  doll  head  (%"  ball) 

1  black  Chenille  Stick 
soft  stiff  wire  1'  long 

small  piece  crinkle  crepe  paper 

2  metal  rings 


PAGE  FORMAT 


Punch 


j      1^ — Brailled  page  number 


Illustration 


Brailled  Legend 
Child's  Name 


COVER 

Centered  near  the  top  of  the  front  cover  put  these  labels 
Print  — 


MY  FUN   BOOK 


Braille 


My  Fun  Book 


In  the  lower  right  corner  place  Child's  name. 
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Page  1  —  Glue  9"  x  12"  —  Orange  construction  paper  on  9"  x  12"  cardboard  to  cover. 


Braille  legend  — 


ball 


cut  out  —  glue 


See  layout  Illustration  for  placement. 


k 
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Page  2  —  Cover  9"  x  12"  cardboard  with  9"  x  12"  yellow  construction  paper. 


Cut  1  —  yellow 
foam  —  glue 


Cut  2  —  Blue  Craft  Foam  —glue 


Braille  Legend  — 


Roly  Poly 


Cut  out  —  glue 
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Page  3  —  Cover  9"  x  12"  cardboard  with  9"  x  12"  green  construction  paper. 


Cut  1  — yellow 
construction 
paper  —  glue 


Cut  4  —  green  craft 
foam 


Cut  1  — white  craft 
foam 


Glue  as  shown 


Braille  legend  — 


top 


cutout  —  glue 


See  layout  illustration  for  placement 


k 
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Page  4  —  Cover  9"  x  12"  cardboard  with  9"  x  12"  red  construction  paper. 

Glue  4V2"  wide  x  6"  high  rectangle  green  construction  paper  to  center  of  page  2"  down  from 
top  edge. 

Glue  figure  in  center  of  green  area  when  constructed. 


Coil  black  chenille 
stick  —  glue 


Cut  1  —  green 
foam,  glue 


Cut  1  —  green 
foam,  glue 


Cut  1  —  double  crepe 
paper,  glue 


IVz' 


Vz' 


Bend  wire  as 

indicated  —  twist  all 
doubled  wires  together 
mount  head 


Cut  1  —  red 
foam,  glue 


Braille  legend  — 


Jack-in-the-box 


cut  out  —  glue 


Finished  Jack-in-the-box 


See  layout  illustration  for  placement 
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Page  5  —  Cover  9"  x  12"  cardboard  with  9"  x  12"  blue  construction  paper. 


Cut  2  from  Red  Craft 
Foam  —  glue 


Braille  legend  — 


funny  dolt 


cut  out  —  glue 
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MY  BOOK  ABOUT  THINGS 


Illustrate  the  front  of  each  page. 
Needs: 


Page  1 
Page  2 

Page  3 


8  round  beads 
8  elongated  beads 

1  —  ll^"  button  (white  pearl) 
4  — 1^"  buttons  (white  pearl) 

—  2"  safety  pin 

—  large  headed  straight  pin  (blunt  the  point) 

—  bobby  pin 

—  hair  barrette 

— 1/4"  X  3%"  strip  of  coarse  sand  paper 
— 14"  X  S%"  aluminum  foil 

—  1^"  X  B%"  cardboard 

—  2"  rectangular  buckle 

—  2"  oval  buckle 

—  ribbon  bow 

—  ribbon  bow 

—  balls  cotton  —  2  small  —  1  large 

—  %''  square  i/4"  thick  —  wool 

—  3/4"  circle  V^"  thick  —  wool 

Elmer's  glue 

2  metal  rings 


NOTE 

Following  are  layouts  for  each  page.  Affix  items  for  each  page  as  shown  in  list 
above  —  braille  the  reading  exercise  as  given  below  each  layout  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  —  cut  to  size  —  glue  to  page. 

COVER 

Print  —  centered  near  top  of  cover        MY  BOOK  ABOUT  THINGS 

Braille  —  just  below         my  book  about  things 

Print  —  near  bottom  at  right        BEGINNING  BRAILLE  BOOK 


Page  4 

Page  5 

Page  6 
Page  7 
Page  8 


hair  type 
gift  type 
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UYOUTS 


Page  1 

oooooooo 

O  O  OO  OO  (DCD 


BRAILLE 


little  beads 
big  beads 
one  two  three  four 
five  six  seven  eight 


Page  2 


one  big  button 
four  little  buttons 
one  two  three  four 
five  buttons 


Page  3 


5  //=@ 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

BRAILLE                     j 

BRAILLE 

pins 

one  two  three  four 

pins 

many  kinds  of  pins 

• 

paper 

see  the  paper 

many  kinds  of  paper 

Pages 


Page  6 


two  buckles 
one  two  buckles 


two  bows 
one  two  bows 
pretty  pretty  bows 
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Page  7 


Pages 


\ 
k  k 

Q) 

1                   BRAILLE                  j 

^ 

balls  of  cotton 

one  big  ball  of  cotton 

two  little  balls  of  cotton 


blocks 
two  blocks 
one  square  block 
one  round  block 
one  two  blocks 
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MY  WILD  ANIAAAL  BOOK 

Illustrate  the  front  side  of  each  page. 

Needs:  Front  cover  —  back  cover 

5  cardboard  sheets  —  9"  x  12" 

5  pieces  Craft  Foam  —  9"  x  6"  —  1  each  of  these  colors  Dark  Green 

White  —  Pale  YeUow  —  Red  —  Blue 
7  —  i^"  circles  of  plastic  or  buttons  (eyes) 
2  —  metal  rings 


PAGE  FORMAT 


Punch 


-Brailled  page  number 


Illustration 


■Brailled  Legend 


•Child's  name 


COVER 


Centered  near  the  top  of  the  front  cover  put  these  lat)els 


Print 


Braille 


MY  WILD  ANIMAL  BOOK 


My  Wild  Animal  Book 


In  the  lower  right  corner  place  Child's  name. 
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Page  1  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  12"  cardboard  page 

1  piece  6"  x  9"  Dark  Green  Craft  Foam 
1  circle  —  (eye) 

Glue  Craft  Foam  to  heavy  paper  before  cutting. 


Eye  here 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue  — 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


Jumbo  Elephant 

I  like  Jumbo  Elephant. 
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Page  2  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  12"  cardboard 

1  piece  6"  x  9"  White  Craft  Foam 
1  circle  (eye) 


Glue  eye  in 
place 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue  — 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


Zeke  Giraffe 

I  like  Zeke  Giraffe! 
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Page  3  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  12"  cardboard 

1  piece  6"  x  9"  yellow  Craft  Foam 
1  circle  —  (eye) 


Cut  1  —  Yellow  Foam  — 
glue  along  upper  edge  only 


Glue  eye  in 
place 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue  — 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


Thumpy  Bear 

I  like  Thumpy  Bear. 
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Page  4  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  12"  cardboard 

1  piece  6"  x  9"  red  craft  foam 

2  circles  —  (eyes) 


Glue  eyes 


Cut  from  red  foam  and 
glue  in  place  on  page  4 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue  — 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


Monkey  George 
See  Monkey  George. 


Page  5  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  9"  x  12"  cardboard 

1  piece  6"  x  9"  Blue  Craft  Foam 

2  circles  —  (eyes) 


Cut  from  Pink  foam  —  glue 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue  — 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


King  Lion 

I  like  King  Lion. 
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THE  PLAYGROUND  BOOK 

Illustrate  the  front  of  each  page. 

Needs:  4  soda  straws 

1  piece  yam  about  90"  long 

3  chenille  sticks 

1  piece  aluminum  foil  1"  x  5" 

1  wooden  coffee  stirrer  or  tongue  depressor 
3  pieces  construction  paper  2i/4"  x  6" 

2  metal  rings 

7  cardboard  sheets  —  9"  x  12" 


PAGE  FORMAT 


Punch 


Brailled  page  number 


Illustration 


Brailled  Legend 
Child's  Name 


COVER 
Centered  near  the  top  of  the  front  cover  put  these  labels. 


Print 


Braille 


THE  PLAYGROUND  BOOK 


The  Playground  Book 


In  the  lower  right  corner  place  Child's  name. 
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Page  1  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  3  soda  straws 

1  piece  yarn  15"  long 

1  piece  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 


3y2' 


J. 


L_ 


yarn 


T 


Knot  to  prevent  slipping  &  glue 
under  crossbar  only 


Soda  straw  IVa"  —  thread  yarn 
through  to  form  seat 


6V2" 
glue 


U 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


The  Swing 
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Page  2  —  Illustrate  front  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  cardboard  —  9"xl2" 
Beige  yam  —  about  75  inches 

Cut  yarn  as  shown  in  illustration  and  glue  to  page. 


5%' 


■• 

y — y 

2"                      1 

^ — ! 

, 

- 

Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


The  Jungle  Gym 
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Page  3  —  Illustrate  front  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 
3  chenille  sticks 
1  piece  aluminum  foil  —  5"  x  1' 


Chenille  stick 
6"  long  —  shape 
and  glue  in  place 


Aluminum  foil 

5"  X  1"  glued  to  page 


Chenille  stick  4"  long 
glue  in  place 


Steps  —  chenille  stick  cut 

6  %"  lengths  and  glue  in  place 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


The  Slide 
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Page  4  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 
1  stick  6"  long  1/^"  wide 
1  soda  straw 


A 

/    \ 
Glue     A     /\    in  place 


Soda  straws 

2V4"  long  —  glued 

to  page 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue 
See  layout  illustration  for  placement. 


The  Seesaw 
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Page  5  —  Illustrate  front  side  of  page. 

Needs:  1  piece  cardboard  —  9"  x  12" 

1  piece  construction  paper  (dark  color)  2i/i"  x  6" 

2  pieces  construction  paper  (light  color)  2l^"  x  6' 

Form  rings  with  paper  and  glue  edges  together. 


Braille  legend 


Child's  name 


Braille  legend  —  cut  out  —  glue 


The  Barrels 
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THE  SKILL  BOOKS 

THE  BOOK  OF  DIFFERENT  WIDTHS 

Illustrate  front  side  of  each  page. 

Page  1  —  1  piece  hot  pink  sheer  fabric  (6i/4"  long  x  4"  wide) 

Va"  turned  under 


Glue  is  applied  to  turned         

under  edges  only  f 

Glue  centered  on  page. 
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Page  No.  2  1  pc.  black  velvet  ribbon  (5"  x  V/2'') 
Glue  centered  on  page. 

Page  No.   3  1  pc.  cotton  bandana  (red)  fabric  (6"  x  1") 
Glue  centered  on  page. 

Page  No.   4  1  pc.  pink  satin  ribbon  (6"  x  i^") 
1  pc.  pink  satin  ribbon  (6"  x  V^") 
Glue  narrow  ribbon  V/4^"  down  from  top  of  page. 
Glue  wider  ribbon  II/2"  up  from  bottom  of  page. 

Page  No.  5  1  pc.  white  elastic  tape  (61^"  x  14") 
1  pc.  white  elastic  tape  (6i^"  x  V^") 
Glue  as  indicated  for  previous  page. 

Page  No.   6  1  pc.  white  string  8"  long  —  knot  each  end. 

1  pc.  orange  yarn  (heavy)  8"  long  —  knot  each  end. 
Glue  to  page  as  indicated  for  2  previous  pages. 

Page  No.   7  1  popsicle  stick  (41/2"  x  %") 
1  tongue  depressor  (6"  x  %") 
Glue  as  indicated  for  2  items  on  page. 

Page  No.   8  2  rubber  bands  thin  and  wide,  one  — 1/6'^  x  5", 
and  one  — 1/8"  x  6"  wide. 
Glue  as  indicated  for  2  items. 

Page  No.   9  1  orange  chenille  stick  (6"  long) 
1  green  chenille  stick  (6"  long) 
Glue  as  indicated  for  2  items 

Page  No.  10  1  pc.  cord  (6"  x  i/g") 

1  pc.  twisted  cord  (nylon)  (6"  x  i/4") 
Glue  as  indicated  for  2  items  to  page 
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THE  ANALYTICAL/INTERPRETIVE  BOOKS 

FUN  ON  THE  PLAYGROUND  SERIES 
4  Books 

THE  SWING 


Cover  illustration 

Needs:  3  soda  straws 

1  piece  yarn  14"  long 


6V4' 


II                     i  1      -  — 

1 

'         Thread  yarn         1   1 
'          thru  straw          I   1 

II        ^^           !  1 

^ 

t-S 

Knot  each 
bookc 
straw  i 

1  end  of  yarn  and  glue  to 
Dver  before  putting  cross 
n  place. 

6y4' 
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Cover  illustration 

Needs:  2  soda  straws 
glue 


THE  SLIDE 


IV2' 


BVe"  long 


Cut  straws  —  flatten  and  glue  as  shown 
to  Front  Cover 
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THE  SEESAW 

Cover  illustration 

Needs:  2  straws 

1  round  head  paper  fastener 
glue 

Cut  straws  and  flatten  —  glue  3"  straws  on  front  cover  to  form  base.   Pierce  6"  straw  at  center 
—  pierce  book  cover  at  point  of  base  —  insert  fastener  thru  both  and  fasten. 


THE  JUNGLE  GYM 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  5  soda  straws 
glue 


Cut  3  straws  6W  for  uprights  — 
glue  in  place  on  cover 


Cut  4  straws  3Va"  for 
crossbars  —  glue  in  place 


TOP 

BOTTOM 
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FUN  WITH  PETS  SERIES 

5  Books 


THE  LiniE  KIHEN 


Cover  illustration  — 

Needs:  5  sq.  inches  dark  blue  fur 
1  button  1/4"  size  white 
glue 


Glue  button  for  eye 


Cut  shape  from  fur  and  glue  to 
book  front 


THE  LiniE  BUNNY 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  5  sq.  inches  cardboard  or  heavy  construction  paper 
4  sq.  inches  white  flannel  or  flannelette 
Small  ball  of  absorbent  cotton 
1  dark  colored  button  (eye) 
3  —  round  sticks  about  i^"  long 
1  —  scrap  craft  foam  (pink) 
glue 


Glue  flannel  to  cardboard  before 
cutting  —  glue  to  front  of  book 


Glue  on  ball  of  cotton 


Glue  eye  in  place 
Glue  sticks  in  place 

Craft  Foam  —  cut  and 
glue  to  rabbit 
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THE  LIHLE  BIRD 


Cover  illustration  — 


Needs:  1  piece  Velour  Paper  —  medium  blue 
1  pale  blue  feather  (3"  long) 
1  button  (white  —  eye) 
glue 


Glue  eye  here 


Cut  out  of  Blue  Velour  Paper 
and  glue  to  Book  Cover 


Glue  feather  here  extending 
length-wise 


THE  BIG  DOG 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  Charcoal  Grey  or  Black  Craft  Foam  —  5  sq.  in. 
1  white  button  eye 
glue 

Cut  ear  out  of  Craft  Foam  and 
glue  along  upper  edge  only 

Glue  button 
eye 


k 


Cut  out  of  Craft  Foam  and 
glue  to  cover  of  book 


THE  LITTLE  DOG 


Cover  illustration  — 

Needs :  5  sq.  in.  White  Terry  Cloth  —  glued  to  heavy  paper 
1  scrape  blue  Craft  Foam 
glue 


Cutl 

C?  <— Craft  Foam  eye 
glued  in  place 


Cut  out  of  Terry  Cloth 
and  glue  in  place  on 
book  cover 
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Cover  illustration. 


FUN  WITH  TOYS  SERIES 

THE  BALLS 


Needs:  3  pieces  Craft  Foam  6  inch  square  each  a  different  bright  color 
4  yellow  chenille  sticks 
4  red  chenille  sticks 
glue 


Twist  red  and  yellow  chenille  sticks  together  and  cut  2  -  2y4"  —  2-3"  and  2  -  AVa".  Glue 
crossing  balls  as  shown. 


Cut  Craft  Foam  balls  and  glue  as  shown 


PAGE  LAYOUT 


THE  LITTLE  AIRPLANES 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  4  wooden  stirrers  or  popsicle  sticks  2  —  51/2"  &  2  —  31/2' 
glue 


Glue  on  cover  as  shown 
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THE  UHLE  WAGONS 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  2  yellow  chenille  sticks 

4  — 1/4"  cross  cuts  of  broom  stick  —  hole  drilled  in  center  of  each  (wheels) 
2  —  rectangles  of  textured  vinyl   1  —  2i/4"  x  \>/^'  —  1  —  3l^"  x  2" 
glue 


Chenille  stick  5"  long  — 
bent  in  half  and  glued 


Chenille  stick  7" 
long  —  bent  in 
half  and  glued 


THE  TWO  LinLE  CARS 


Cover  illustration 

Needs :  Nubby  textured  upholstery  fabric  6"  x  12' 
4  black  buttons  (wheels)  1" 
2  _  3^"  buttons  (head  lights) 
glue 


Note:  If  fabric  has  a  directional 
texture  cut  car  shapes  so  that 
one  texture  runs  horizontally 
and  the  other  vertically 


Button  glued  in  place 
for  headlight 

1 


\ 


\ 


/ 


<--j —  Button  glued  in  place 
/  for  headlight 


THE  LiniE  BOATS 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  Pieces  /  4"x2"  —  textured  asphalt  tile 
I  4"  X  2"  —  high  gloss  vinyl  tile 
;  6"  X  2"  —  vinyl  tile  —  agragate  finish 
\  2"  X  31/2"  — white  flannel 
/  134"x  11/2"  — white  terry  cloth 
V  31/4"  X  31/4"  — white  cotton 

3  round  sticks  —  1  —  3"  —  1  —  3%"  —  1  —  4" 

glue 


floor  tile 
(hulls) 

sails 


Cutl 
White  Flannel 


Glue  all  pieces  to  cover 
as  shown  in  layout 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
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MY  FUNNY  DOLL 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  square  cut  sticks  —  (lengths  —  as  shown) 
1  cross-cut  1/4"  thick  from  3A"  dowel 

glue 


Orange 


Purple 


Dowel  —  cross-cut 
glued  on  cover 


< Orange  stick  —  2^4"  long 


Purple  stick  —  V2"  long 


< Red  stick  —  3"  long 


< Yellow  stick  2%"  long 


Green 


Green  stick  1"  long 
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FUN  WITH  THE  FAMILY  SERIES 


MY  FAMILY 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  Cardboard 

6  pieces  of  cloth  —  each  —  about  5  sq.  in.  —  contrast  textures 

1  piece  of  ladies  slip  (with  lace  edge)  —  5  sq.  in. 

1  piece  of  ladies  panties  —  5  sq.  in. 

1  piece  of  nylon  hose  —  5sq.  in. 

1  piece  of  black  vinyl  —  5  sq.  in. 

Brown  fake  fur  —  5  sq.  in. 

Blond  fake  fur  —  5  sq.  in. 

1  tiny  button 

glue 


Cut  2  of  body  pattern  of  cardboard  (shirt  or  tablet  back  cardboard) 
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Boy—  1 

Follow  numbered  sequence  for  ease  of  construction. 


Cut  and  glue  to 
body  shape 


Cut  and  glue  in  place 
leave  legs  unglued 


Pants 


Dark  Blue  Denim 
or  Wool 


3       Cut  and  glue  in  place  —  glue 
only  along  dotted  line 


Cut  from  Brown  fur  and 
glue  in  place 


Cut  from  vinyl  - 
glue  in  place 


Shoes 


When  completed  glue  in  place  to  the  left  on  the  front  cover.   Complete  Girl 
figure  and  glue  to  right  (the  arms  of  the  two  figures  will  of  necessity  cross). 
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Girl—  2 


Colors  are  only  suggestions  for  Contrast  exannple. 


1       Stretch  hose  around  legs  and 
glue  on  back  side 


4      Cut  and  glue  to 
body  shape 


Cut  from  Blond 
fur — glue  in  place 

Hair 


2       Cut  and  glue  in 
place 


3       Cut  and  wrap  around  body 

shape  allowing  bottom  edge  to  be 
loose  —  glue  on  back  side 


5      Glue  shaded 
area  only! 


6      Cut  and  glue  to  body  shape  — 

apply  glue  as  shown  by  dotted  lines 


■.dr/rw/T''--  ^ 


Red  Felt  Jumper 


8 


Cut  from  vinyl  — 
rv  glue  in  place 

\  Shoes 


Draw  in  facial  features  to  complete. 
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MY  HOME 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  about  2'  lengths  of  red  &  blue  yarn  (Crewel) 
5  cloth  leaves 

1  chenille  stick  —  cut  in  halves  &  coiled 
glue 
5"  lengths  of  wire 

Roof,  door  and  windows  fornned  with  blue  yarn  —  glue  as  shown. 
Body  of  house  formed  with  red  yarn  —  glue  as  shown. 
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WE  GO  SHOPPING 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  Square  cut  Orange  colored  sticks 

2  cross  section  cuts  of  34"  dowel  — 14"  thick 
scraps  of  Orange  —  Green  &  Yellow  Craft  Foam 
glue 


Yellow  Craft  Foam 
cut  and  glued 


Green 


Cut  sticks  as 

shown  and  glue  in 
place  on  front  cover 


Cross  cut  dowels 
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k 


WE  GO  ON  TRIPS 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  18 leaves  (cloth)       1 ^ 

Wrapped  wire  (type  used  to  make  artificial  flowers)  for  items 

Green  sticks  (square  cut)  i  » 

glue 


^^ 
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THE  SURPRISE  BOOK 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


front  and  back  covers  (9^"  x  5") 

13  pages  (9"  x  5") 

52  letter  size  envelopes 

Affix  envelopes  to  pages  (front  &  back)  as  shown. 

Seal  flaps  on  26  envelopes  and  glue  to  page  1  (flap  side  down); ■ > 

then  glue  another  envelope  on  top  of  the  first,  flap  side  out  and  unsealed. 


Envelope 

< 
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THE  SURPRISE  BOOK 


CONTENTS 

Each  page  (front  &  back)  has  an  envelope  affixed.    Place  the  following  items  in 
envelopes  in  the  order  given. 


1  —  angel 

2  —  tooth  picks  (2) 

3  —  feather 

4  —  farmer 

5  —  cotton  (seed  inside) 

6  — leaf  (2) 

7  —  dwarf  (head) 

8  —  pencil 

9  —  paper  bag 

10  —  napkin 

11  —  bow 

12  ~  jack 

13  —  yarn 


14  —  rug 

15  —  knife  —  fork  —  spoon 

16  —  lid  (doll's  cookware) 

17  —  penny 
18 — horse 

19  —  ball  of  cotton 

20  —  button  (2  different) 

21  —  scissors 

22  —  birthday  candle 

23  —  velcro 

24  —  polished  stone 

25  —  elbo  macaroni  (2) 

26  —  zebra 
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THE  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


THE  MOTHER  GOOSE  BOOK 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  1  piece  White  Flannel  or  Flannelette  7"  x  11"  glued  to  cardboard 
before  cutting 
1  ^  7"  X  7"  square  printed  cotton  (colorful) 
1  —  4"  X  4"  square  yellow  oilcloth  or  vinyl 
1  — black  button  1^" 
Black  Felt  Pen 
glue 
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Page2cont. 

Cut  figure  of  Mother  Goose  from  White  Flannelette 
covered  cardboard.    Dress  as  indicated. 


glue  eye 


Wrap  shawl  and  scarf  around  and  glue 
before  gluing  goose  to  front  cover. 


THE  FALL  BOOK 
Cover 


Cover  and  each  page  illustrated 


Needs:  1  sheet  Orange  construction  paper 
1  sheet  Green  construction  paper 
Paste  or  glue 


Outline  in  black,  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 
Glue  centered  on  cover. 
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Page  1 


Needs :  Yellow  construction  paper 
Red  construction  paper 
glue 


Cut  1  of  each  and  glue 
above  brailled  legend 


Page  2 

Needs :  Yellow  construction  paper 
Red  construction  paper 
glue 


Cut  1  of  each  —  assemble  and  glue  to  page  —  above  brailled  legend. 
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Page  3 

Needs :  1  piece  Red  construction  paper 
glue 

Cut  1  —  each  from  Red  construction 
paper  —  glue  to  page  above 
brailled  legend. 
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b 


Page  4 


Needs:  1  piece  Dark  Green  construction  paper 

1  piece  Brown  construction  paper 

2  soda  straws  (green)  —  (1  —  ^V^'  —  1 


—  7") 


Cut  2 
Brown  Paper 


PAGE  LAYOUT 
above  brailied  legend 


Page  5 


Needs:  2  milkweed  seeds 

Glue  seeds  above  brailied  legend  on  page  about  3Vi"  apart.    (Get  seeds  that  still  have  the  silky 
hairs  attached). 
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THE  WINTER  BOOK 


Cover  illustration 


Needs :  2  styrof oam  balls  —  2"  and  3" 

paper  cup  (Dixie  3  oz.  —  Bathroom  refill) 
cardboard  4"  square 
scraps  —  Blue  Craft  Foam 
glue  &  tape 


C^^ 


glue  hat  in  place  when  finished 


-Xl-'  'y 


cut  balls  In  half  and  glue  as  shown 


cut  paper  cup  in  half  vertically 
then  cut  1  inch  from  t)Ottom 


eyes  cut  from  Craft  Foam 


Buttons  cut  from  Craft  Foam 


Cut  from  cardboard  — 
using  masking  or 
scotch  tape  fasten 
crown  in  place 
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THE  SPRING  BOOK 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  1  piece  White  Terry  Cloth  7"  square  glued  to  heavy  cardboard 
1  stick  4"  long 
1  piece  Red  Felt  —  5"  x  2" 
1  ball  absorbent  cotton 
1  piece  Pink  Craft  Foam  (about  2  sq.  in.) 
1  scrap  Yellow  Craft  Foam 
Black  Thread 
Red  paint 
1  button 
glue 


Cut  1  —  Pink  Craft  Foam 
glue 


Cutl 


Pink  Craft  Foam 
glue 

Cutl  — 

Yellow  Foam 

glue 
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THE  STRUCTURED  BOOKS 

THE  LITTLE  LOST  BELL 

Illustrate  front  cover  and  last  page  of  Braille. 

Needs:  1  small  bell 

1  chenille  stick  —  Yellow 

4  inch  square  of  Tan  Fur 

scrap  of  Red  felt 

Black  thread  &  White  Twine 

glue 

Front  Cover 

Glue  a  question  mark  (?)  made  of  the  chenille  stick  (5"  tall)  centered  on  the  front  cover  near  bottom 
of  page. 

Lost  Page 

Follow  number  sequence  for  ease  of  construction. 


Glue  to  back 
side  of  head 


glue  to  front 
side  of  head 


French  knots 


Cut  1  from  Tan  Fur 


heavy  black  thread  stitched 
thru  fur  and  clipped  —  (%' 
each  side  of  nose) 


Bell  Size 
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cont. 


5        Glue  body  to  center  of  last  brailled  page  near  bottom. 


6 


heavy  white  twine  — 
glue 


Insert  bell  in  mouse's  pocket 


COMPLETED  MOUSE 
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JIMMY  GRASSHOPPER  AND  FRIENDS 


Illustrate  —  First  Brailled  page  —  at  bottom 

Needs:  1  chenille  bump  —  Green 
2  chenille  sticks  —  Yellow 


chenille  bump  —  shape  head 
as  shown  —  glue  in  place 
on  page 


chenille  sticks  —  cut  and 
bend  to  shape  —  glue 
in  place 
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THUMPY  BEAR 


Cover  illustration 


Needs:  Brown  fur  —  7"  x  9" 
2  buttons 

1  sq.  in.  1  craft  foam 

2  sq.  in.  plastic  (pierce  with  needle  all  over  and  use  rough  side  up) 


cut  1  from  White  Craft 
Foam  —  glue  in  place 


cut  1  from  plastic 
glue 


cut  1  from  plastic 
glue 


button  eyes  —  glue  in  place 


cut  1  from  plastic 
glue 
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FOREWORD 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  teachers  v/ho  work  with  young  visually  handicapped 
children  to  become  knowledgeable  about  the  readiness  factors  involved  in  introducing 
reading  to  their  students.  Unfortunately,  programs  designed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  developing  reading  readiness  for  visually  handicapped  children  have  not  been  read- 
ily available.  Therefore,  these  teachers  have,  of  necessity,  relied  upon  programs  in- 
tended for  normally  seeing  children. 

^  It  is  acknowledged  that  many  factors  in  a  reading  readiness  program  for  normally 
seeing  children  are  also  essential  to  such  a  program  for  the  visually  handicapped.  How- 
ever, the  program  for  children  who  are  visually  handicapped  is  usually  more  complex 
and  will  probably  extend  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  This  is  true  because  many 
visually  handicapped  children  have  been  deprived  of  meaningful  experiences  which 
provide  the  foundation  they  need  for  reading.  As  a  result,  they  require  extensive  and 
carefully  planned  opportunities  to  explore  the  world  around  them  in  order  to  build  a 
strong  conceptual  background  prior  to  any  formal  introduction  to  reading.  In  addition, 
some  visually  handicapped  children  must  learn  to  use  their  fingers  as  touch  organs  to 
interpret  the  intricate  system  of  dots  which  comprise  their  reading  code.  This  entails 
a  period  of  careful  and  systematic  training  in  the  effective  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
to  develop  skill  in  all  aspects  of  tactual  discrimination. 

A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  is  a  reading  readiness  program  designed  specifically 
for  visually  handicapped  children  to  meet  the  needs  in  reading  readiness  cited  above. 
The  basic  philosophy  of  the  program  is  that,  by  providing  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  a  large  number  of  interesting  learning  experiences  within  the  environment, 
teachers  can  help  to  build  the  background  of  understanding  and  skills  which  will  pre- 
pare them  to  read  with  ease  and  comprehension. 

This  reading  readiness  program  is  presented  with  the  purposes  and  objectives 
stated  above  as  its  basis.  Teachers  should  use  the  materials  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  guides  or  samples  and  that  each  individual 
teacher  must  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  her  own  students  and  to  her  own  unique  school 
setting.  The  materials  are  not  offered  as  the  only  approach  to  reading  readiness  for 
visually  handicapped  children.  But,  when  used  with  careful  thought  and  planning, 
they  do  provide  one  approach  which  has  been  used  successfully  and  eft'ectively  with 
many  visually  handicapped  children. 
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PRESENTING  THE  FORMAT  OF  THE  MATERIALS 

A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  —  Overview 

A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  consists  of  a  set  of  materials  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  supply  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  with  subject  matter  and  techniques 
which  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  teaching  of  braille  reading  to  young  blind  chil- 
dren. 

The  set  is  composed  of  these  offerings : 

1.  The  guidebook,  entitled  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading. 

2.  Lesson  Plans  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  main  approaches  discussed  in  the 
Guidebook: 

Learning  through  the  Environment 
Learning  through  Spoken  Language 
Learning  through  Hand  Skills 
Learning  through  Books 

3.  A  Pamphlet,  entitled  Aids  for  Teachers,  which  contains  specific  diagrams  and 
patterns  for  making  the  Tactual  Readiness  Books. 

4.  Tactual  Readiness  Books  to  be  used  by  the  children.  These  books  are  listed 
and  described  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  Guidebook.  The  American  Print- 
ing House  will  produce  only  those  books  which  can  be  reproduced  in  braille  or 
on  thermof orm.  The  pamphlet,  Aids  for  Teachers,  can  be  used  by  teachers  to 
produce  with  a  minimum  of  effort  any  of  the  other  books  she  needs  for  her 
particular  situation. 

Format  of  the  Guidebook 

For  clarity  of  discussion,  this  Guidebook  is  divided  into  two  sections : 

Section  I :  A  presentation  of  the  underlying  philosophy,  origin,  and  background  of 
the  Developmental  Program. 

Section  II :  An  introduction  to  materials  with  suggestions  for  implementation. 

Accompanying  Tape:  The  cassette  tape  accompanying  the  Guidebook  offers  to  all 
interested  persons  the  opportunity  to  hear  Mrs.  Kurzhals'  anecdotal  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading. 

****** 
Format  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  lesson  plans  are  concerned  with  four  basic  areas  of  learning : 

1.  Learning  through  the  Environment 

2.  Learning  through  Spoken  Language 

3.  Learning  through  Hand  Skills 

4.  Learning  through  Books 

These  four  areas  are  discussed  individually  in  the  Guidebook. 

The  lesson  plans  are  packaged  in  pamphlet  form  to  facilitate  ease  in  handling  and 
using  them.    The  pamphlet  titles  are  as  follows: 


ft 


Pamphlet  I  —  Learning  through  the  Environment 
Pamphlet  II  —  Learning  through  Hand  Skills 
Pamphlet  III  —  Learning  through  Spoken  Language 
Pamphlet  IV  —  Learning  through  Books 
Pamphlet  V  —  Aids  for  Teachers 

Format  of  Tactual  Readiness  Books 

The  Tactual  Readiness  Books  which  accompany  the  Guidebook  and  Lesson  Plans 
are  in  the  form  of  small,  easily  handled  books  to  be  used  by  the  children.  They  are  or- 
ganized in  a  series  format  with  sample  lesson  plans  provided  for  each  series.  The  dif- 
ferent series  are  described  and  discussed  in  another  section  of  the  Guidebook. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

A  Few  Words  to  Make  Wise  Users 
NO  Guarantees :  This  book  is  intended  as  a  Guide  for  teachers. 

NO  Part  is  the  Final  Word. 

The  suggestions  and  materials  are  offered  as  samples  of  methods  which  have 
proved  successful  in  one  particular  program  for  young  blind  children.  Warn- 
ing is  given  that  no  information  presented  should  be  construed  as  a  Guarantee, 
or  even  looked  upon  as  prescriptive  except  insofar  as  it  lends  itself  to  adapta- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  situation. 

NO  Prescribed  Sequence: 

There  is  no  one  sequence  or  progression  to  follow  in  the  use  of  the  materials.  It  is 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  each  teacher  to  decide  which  materials  are 
to  be  used  and  when  they  will  be  used. 

NO  Segmentation  Implied : 

The  program,  is  not  designed  as  a  segmented  one. 

For  example,  you  do  not  have  to  finish  all  of  the  environmental  experiences,  or 
manipulative  skills  before  you  can  begin  the  lessons  in  oral  language  and  reading  read- 
iness. The  various  sections  are  more  like  strands  that  intertwine  and  are  woven  to- 
gether as  the  program  progresses. 

The  Tactual  Readiness  Books 
Major  Purposes: 

1.  To  implant  into  the  child's  thinking  the  meaning  of  reading 

2.  To  bring  to  the  child's  attention  the  role  that  books  play  in  adding  to  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  experiences 

3.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  a  variety  of  books  to  pique  his  curiosity  and  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  reading 

4.  To  familiarize  the  child  with  the  left-to-right  technique  of  opening  a  book 

For  these  reasons,  all  of  the  materials  are  arranged  in  book  format. 

Pictures  and  objects  may  be  placed  in  some  of  the  books,  and  on  the  covers  of 
others,  by  teachers.  Such  pictures  and  objects  should  be  replicas  of  real  objects  with 
which  the  children  have  already  had  much  experience. 

Used  in  this  way,  the  books  also  help  to  develop  for  the  visually  impaired  user  a 
concept  of  pictures  and  their  purpose.  Illustrations  in  the  books  enable  the  child  to 
explore  tactually  and  learn  to  interpret  a  raised  design.  Developing  his  hand  skill  is, 
of  course,  invaluable  to  a  blind  person. 
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SECTION  I. 

PHILOSOPHY,  ORIGIN,  AND  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Ina  Kurzhals 
Emphasis  on  the  Individual 

^  The  goal  I  have  kept  in  mind  during  the  years  I  have  spent  teaching,  planning  edu- 
cational programs,  and  preparing  materials  has  been  the  creation  of  stimulating  learn- 
ing opportunities  for  visually  impaired  children  so  that  they  can  become  functioning 
members  of  society.  Learning  opportunities  for  visually  impaired  youngsters  can  only 
evolve  from  a  sound  philosophy  of  the  teacher  vi^ho  is  to  create  them.  The  philosophy 
to  which  I  sincerely  subscribe  has  been  formulated  from  many  sources,  all  of  which 
have  incorporated  these  factors : 

a  desire  to  help  each  child  feel  his  own  worth 

a  sincere  attempt  to  make  it  possible  for  a  child  to  develop  ideals,  standards, 

attitudes  and  habits  which  will  enrich  his  life 
an  effort  to  instruct  each  child  in  a  way  which  will  provide  him  the  knowledge 
he  will  need  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  in  order  to  make  decisions  —  in 
other  words  TO  THINK! 

My  Basic  Philosophy: 

In  a  democratic  society,  education  is  the  constant  process  of  reconstructing  all 
the  experiences  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual's  participation  in  a 
society  which  has  as  its  goal  the  maintenance  of  individual  worth. 

My  Views  of  Learning 

What  Is  Learning?  —  For  the  sake  of  expediency,  I  am  assuming  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  highly  limited  answer  to  this  broad  question  in  order  to  make  it  viable  for  our 
present  purposes. 

Learning  —  as  I  interpret  it  —  is  the  intake  of  information  which  has  personal 
meaning  and  value  for  the  individual. 

Learning  Involves  Understanding  of  Human  Behavior 

An  understanding  of  human  behavior  is  a  necessary  tenet  in  comprehending  how 
learning  evolves.  Such  a  comprehension  will  reveal  that  behavior  is  not  the  result  of 
the  forces  actually  exerted  on  an  individual,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  how  things  seem 
to  the  behaver. 

Perceptions  existing  for  the  individual  at  the  time  the  forces  are  exerted  cause  the 
individual  to  behave  the  way  he  does.  Perceptions  are  personal  and  lie  deep  inside  peo- 
ple. Manipulation  of  forces  has  little  place  in  dealing  with  persons ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  understanding  of  processes  which  help  individuals  grow  and  develop  from  within  is 
the  important  emphasis  for  all  who  work  with  personalities. 

A  keen  understanding  of  these  processes  is  the  logical  basis  for  learning,  and  cer- 
tainly, for  teaching. 


TEACHING  AND  READING 
What  about  Teaching? 

The  belief  that  behavior  is  the  result  of  the  individual's  perception  at  a  given  time 
calls  for  quite  a  different  technique  of  working  with  persons  from  that  of  the  mere 
manipulation  of  forces.  It  calls  for  emphasis  on  processes  which  encourage  and  assist 
persons  to  grow  and  change  from  within  rather  than  to  force  or  coerce  them  from 
without.  A  keen  understanding  of  these  processes  is  the  logical  basis  for  effective 
teaching. 

Teaching  As  I  See  It 

Teaching  is  the  complicated  process  of  helping  each  individual  discover  per- 
sonal meaning  in  that  which  is  taught. 

Dissemination  of  Information  —  Only  a  Part  of  Teaching 

Gathering,  organizing,  and  presenting  information  is  only  part  of  the  teaching 
responsibility.  A  teacher  must  be  aware  of  how  the  pupils  perceive  the  material  which 
is  presented.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  frustrating  problem  of  carefully  presenting  sub- 
ject matter  only  to  find  upon  later  questioning  or  testing  that  the  pupils  know  little  of 
what  has  been  presented. 

Personal  Meaning  Promotes  Learning 

The  "discovery  of  personal  meaning"  requires  that  teaching  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  feelings,  likes,  dislikes,  prejudices,  beliefs,  fears,  and  understanding  of 
each  child.  It  means  that  teachers  must  work  with  pupils,  always  assisting  and  encour- 
aging them  in  the  process  of  personal  exploration  and  discovery. 

The  Teacher  —  Key  Factor  in  the  Learning  Process 

An  investigation  of  representative  research  in  the  area  of  reading  points  convinc- 
ingly toward  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  may  well  be  the  key  factor  in  making 
reading  an  actuality  for  the  child ;  in  fact,  may  well  be  the  most  significant  factor  in 
the  whole  learning  process.  There  is  doubt  that  the  interpretation  that  the  teacher 
gives  to  the  meaning  of  learning  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  design  of  materials  and 
techniques  to  be  used  to  instigate  and  promote  learning. 

Learning  Climate  Set  by  the  Teacher 

Feelings  Are  Contagious  —  The  English  playwright  and  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  astutely 
observed  that  "A  teacher  teaches  as  much  by  what  he  is  as  by  what  he  says." 

It  is  the  teacher's  personality  which  sets  the  emotional  climate  for  learning.  Her 
lap  must  be  big  enough  for  all  of  her  children,  for  each  one  must  sense  his  importance 
and  worth  in  her  sight.  Each  child  must  feel  the  warmth  of  acceptance  and  joy  of  suc- 
cess. Each  child  must  feel  the  freedom  to  investigate,  to  attempt,  and  to  make  mis- 
takes without  the  loss  of  respect  from  his  teacher,  his  classmates,  or  himself.  Yet  each 
child  must  experience  the  safety  and  security  of  limitations ;  he  must  have  faith  that 
his  teacher  will  set  the  bounds  within  which  he  can  be  free. 


Motivation  Implies  Expectancy 

Healthy  Self-image  Essential  to  Success  —  A  teacher's  doubt  in  the  ability  of  any 
boy  or  girl  is  readily  sensed  by  the  child  and  frequently  hampers  the  youngster's  prog- 
ress. One's  self-concept  is  colored  by  the  concepts  that  others  hold  of  him.  In  the  book, 
Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom,  by  Rosenthal  and  Jackson,  there  is  a  vivid  illustration  of 
how  a  teacher's  expectancy  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  for  her  students.  Each 
person  portrays  his  moods  and  thoughts  through  silent  language.  A  teacher  must  be 
consistently  sensitive  to  these  expressions.  With  understanding,  he  must  strive  to  nur- 
ture a  realistic,  positive  confidence  vi^ithin  each  child  whom  he  guides. 

Motivation  —  Product  of  Carefully  Structured  Lessons 

Motivation  is  the  keystone  of  carefully  structured  lessons  in  the  classroom.  Each 
child  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  want  to  accomplish  something.  The  sociologists  tell  us 
that  to  achieve  is  one  of  man's  basic  desires  along  with  —  the  desire  to  live  and  let  live, 
the  desire  to  love  and  be  loved,  the  desire  to  belong  to  a  group,  and  the  desire  to  believe 
in  something  everlasting. 

Success  Breeds  Success 

The  hope  each  teacher  possesses  for  a  particular  child  motivates  him  to  put  forth 
much  greater  effort.  Motivation  implies  expectancy.  Expectancy  enhances  motivation. 
Teachers  who  work  with  little  expectancy  can  anticipate  few  satisfactory  results. 
Through  patient  and  consistent  help,  the  teacher  can  aid  the  child  to  accomplish  goals 
often  far  beyond  expectation. 

Confidence  Fosters  Confidence 

The  teacher  must  believe  in  her  students.  She  must  have  the  ability  to  see  through 
and  beyond  the  maze  of  problems  and  discouragements.  She  must  have  faith  in  each 
child's  "becoming."    Confidence  begets  confidence. 

Diagnostic  Survey  Points  the  Way 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  teaching  in  any  area,  but  especially  in  reading,  the  teacher 
needs  to  engage  in  a  solid  diagnosis  of  the  child's  level  of  functioning.  This  procedure 
hopefully  will  be  a  combination  of  accepted  educational  testing  methods  and  the  teach- 
er's close  observations.  The  findings  can  serve  as  a  framework  to  guide  the  teacher  in 
tailoring  the  procedures  to  meet  individual  needs.  Thoughtful  planning  of  the  total 
program  and  of  each  contributing  lesson  will  insure  efficient  learning  and  development. 

Firm  Philosophy  Needed 

A  clear-cut  statement  and  understanding  of  her  philosophy  will  supply  the  guiding 
principles  to  keep  the  teacher  on  the  course  toward  her  ultimate  goals.  This  philos- 
ophy can  serve  as  a  criterion  in  her  evaluation  of  and  selection  of  materials  and  meth- 
ods to  be  used.  It  will  also  enable  her  to  experiment,  to  try  new  ideas,  to  be  as  creative 
as  she  likes  within  the  limits  she  has  set  for  herself. 
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"Proof  of  the  Pudding" 

Accountability  is  a  definite  phase  of  motivation.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating."  Every  teacher  must  ask,  "What  kind  of  results  am  I  getting  from  my 
teaching?"  "Do  I  need  to  change  the  ingredients?"  "How  can  I  make  my  offerings 
more  palatable?" 

Structured  lessons,  intelligently  and  creatively  planned,  and  presented  with  enthu- 
siasm generally  result  in  satisfying  learning  situations  for  children. 

The  empathetic  teacher  frames  the  future  for  her  charges. 


A  TACTUAL  ROAD  TO  READING  AND  THE  READING  PROCESS 

There  is  No  "Royal  Road"  to  Reading 

There  is  actually  no  one  way  to  teach  reading.  Never  in  our  history  have  there 
been  publicized  so  many  different  approaches  to  this  accomplishment.  Each  method 
implies  that  it  offers  the  ideal  solution  to  meeting  the  reading  needs  of  every  child. 

Children  are  learning  to  read  through  a  variety  of  approaches.  Many  others  are 
failing  to  acquire  this  skill  entirely,  or  are  falling  far  short  of  their  potentials. 

Because  the  trend  in  modern  society  is  toward  a  stepped-up  program  of  instruction 
in  reading,  it  is  wise  that  all  teachers  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  this  major  "R"  on 
the  educational  scene  stop  and  re-examine  basic  ideas  about  the  nature  of  reading  and 
the  manner  in  which  reading  should  be  taught. 

Reading  —  a  Many-faceted  Skill/Art 

To  understand  the  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program  as  it  is  treated  in  this  book, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  author's  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  the  nature  of  reading. 

In  his  pamphlet,  What  Is  Reading?,  Dr.  A.  Sterl  Artley  effectively  presents  an 
overview  of  the  meaning  of  reading  under  these  topics : 

Definition:  ''Reading  is  the  art  of  reconstructing  from  the  printed  page  the  writ- 
er's ideas,  feelings,  moods,  and  sensory  expression." 

Purposes :  "How  one  reads  is  conditioned  by  the  purpose  for  which  one  reads  .  .  . 
The  purposes  for  which  a  child  reads  ...  He  may  read  just  for  fun  —  to  enjoy 
the  plot  and  outcome  of  the  story,  or  he  may  read  to  obtain  specific  information 
—  perhaps  for  a  report  he  is  writing  . . .  Each  purpose  affects  his  reading  atti- 
tude.   He  chooses  and  ignores  ..." 

Critical  Approach :  "Critical  reading  is  an  essential  dimension  of  the  reading  proc- 
ess .,  .  From  the  beginning,  a  child  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  sound 
standards  for  judging  the  validity  or  worth  of  what  he  reads  and  for  forming 
valid  opinions." 

Sequential  Nature  of  the  Reading  Process :  "In  any  area  where  the  acquisition  of 
skills  is  involved,  the  instructional  program  needs  to  be  organized  in  a  spiral. 

It  should  build  systematically  on  what  has  gone  before  while  preparing 
for  what  lies  ahead.  One  indicator  of  an  effective  reading  program  is  its 
built-in  provision  for  the  sequential  development  of  essential  reading  skills, 
abilities,  understandings,  and  attitudes." 

End  and  Purpose  of  Reading: 

Though  I  agree  unreservedly  with  the  first  four  areas  of  Dr.  Artley's  presentation, 
it  is  with  real  enthusiasm  that  I  accept  his  last  point : 

"The  end  and  purpose  of  reading  is  personal  development  of  the  reader." 
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It  is  upon  this  final  comment  that  I  base  my  own  philosophy  concerning  the  nature 
of  reading. 

Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program  —  Preparatory  in  Concept 

The  books  developed  for  this  program  give  visually  handicapped  children  the  op- 
portunity to  handle,  explore,  and  familiarize  themselves  with  a  variety  of  books  before 
they  are  actually  introduced  to  formal  instruction  in  braille  reading. 

Blind  children  have  not  had  available  materials  of  this  type  to  create  in  them  a  de- 
sire to  learn  to  read.  Correct  attitudes  and  concepts  about  reading  provide  the  basis 
for  their  future  success  in  reading. 

Program  —  Foundation  for  Various  Approaches 

This  program  has  as  its  prime  purpose  helping  children  to  develop  their  ability  to 
think.  In  pursuing  this  purpose,  it  also  attempts  to  establish  a  realistic  readiness  for 
reading.  For  these  reasons,  specific  drill  in  word  attack  skills  is  not  stressed.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  lessons  are  presented,  children  will  incidentally  pick  up  ways 
to  achieve  word  attack  skills.  Reading  by  rote  after  the  teacher  reads  provides  the 
reader  with  two  approaches  to  developing  skills:  first,  he  learns  to  associate  meanings; 
second,  he  gets  through  the  interpretation  a  clue  as  to  what  words  are  expected  of  him. 

Reading  the  same  word  in  a  number  of  situations  helps  him  to  determine  on  his 
own  how  the  word  appears  and  the  difference  between  the  appearance  of  one  particu- 
lar word  with  the  appearance  of  another  particular  word.  Introducing  the  child  to  let- 
ters which  stand  for  sounds  is  acquainting  him  with  the  phonetic  approach  to  help 
determine  the  name  of  the  word. 

Backgrounds  Considered 

Visually  handicapped  children  who  have  not  had  an  adequate  background  are 
helped  to  function  at  a  level  which  will  enable  them  to  participate  successfully  in  a  read- 
ing program  at  an  appropriate  time.  The  program  also  provides  a  variety  of  stimulat- 
ing and  enjoyable  books  for  those  children  whose  backgrounds  have  been  less  deprived. 


SECTION  II. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MATERIALS 

LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  very  essence  of  interpreting  printed  symbols  from  a  page  in  a  book  is  the  fund 
of  knowledge  the  reader  brings  to  the  task  —  the  background  he  has  accumulated  upon 
which  to  build.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  the  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Pro- 
gram recognize  the  fact  that  all  phases  of  a  child's  life  provide  experiences  that  influ- 
ence his  initiation  into  reading.  The  program,  however,  has  set  the  goal  of  attempting 
to  provide  meaningful  experiences  for  the  child's  growth  and  development  in  two  spe- 
cific contributing  areas. 

First,  the  classroom,  where  the  child  spends  much  of  his  time,  and  second,  the 
outside  environment  (world  outside  the  classroom),  where  he  can  further 
expand  his  knowledge  through  purposefully  planned  field  trips  and  excur- 
sions. 

Motivation  for  these  journeys  into  the  environment  grows  naturally  out  of  a  pre- 
liminary study  in  a  subject  area  —  science,  or  perhaps  social  studies.  Such  a  study 
might  suggest  an  investigation  in  the  "outside  world"  of  the  "real"  thing. 

The  Value  of  Both  Kinds  of  Experiences 

Just  as  a  comfortable  chair  serves  as  an  invitation  to  an  adult  for  a  relaxing  read- 
ing session,  a  child's  classroom  environment  serves  him  as  a  framework  for  his  achieve- 
ment. Visits  to  locations  outside  the  classroom  permit  the  child  to  see  himself  as  a  part 
of  a  world  much  larger  than  the  classroom. 

LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Importance  of  the  Classroom  Setting 

The  school  environment  in  which  a  visually  impaired  child  is  placed  plays  a  vital 
role  in  motivating  him  and  maintaining  his  interest  in  learning.  The  broad  term  "en- 
vironment" refers  to  all  of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  influences  which  play  a  part 
in  the  development  of  a  child.  In  school  the  classroom  is  one  particular  setting  in  which 
the  child  spends  much  time.  The  two  phases  to  be  considered  in  discussing  the  class- 
room environment  are  these :  the  emotional  involvement  of  the  child  in  the  class,  and 
the  physical  surroundings. 

Feeling  of  Security  Needed 

A  child  entering  his  classroom  should  experience  a  feeling  of  security  and  belong- 
ing. This  requires  the  teacher  to  express  personal  interest  in  the  child  by  showing  him 
attention.  A  morning  greeting,  pointing  out  something  of  special  interest,  chatting 
with  him  about  an  experience  of  his,  complimenting  him  on  his  performance  —  all  en- 
gender in  the  child  a  good  feeling  about  himself,  and  help  him  to  develop  a  healthy  self- 
image  in  addition  to  helping  him  to  build  a  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  class. 
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Physical  Surroundings  Play  Important  Role 

The  physical  surroundings  should  first  of  all  be  child  oriented.  There  should  be 
many  centers  of  interest  at  various  levels  of  development  so  that  the  child  is  encour- 
aged to  explore.  He  should  have  a  workable  acquaintance  with  all  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  in  the  room.  He  can  feel  at  ease  in  a  setting  with  which  he  is  familiar  and 
can  respond  knowingly  about  what  he  is  doing. 

Environmental  Setting  at  the  Utah  School 

Early  in  my  teaching  career  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  I  wrote  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Volume  48,  Number  1,  January 
1954.  In  this  article  I  described  the  classrooms  designed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  learning  opportunities  for  young  blind  children. 

Since  the  article  was  published,  the  Primary  Department  at  the  school  has  been 
moved  several  times.  However,  the  philosophy  supporting  the  development  of  the 
physical  environment  has  remained  the  same.  There  are  a  number  of  designated  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  children  with  the  particular  activity  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  specified  area.  This  procedure  helps  the  visually  impaired  child  to  become 
mobile  in  finding  areas  independently  and  aids  the  teacher  in  the  organization  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  to  implement  the  particular  kinds  of  teaching  to  be  done  in  each 


area. 


Equipment  Arranged  to  Facilitate  Activities 

In  the  areas  where  the  structured  classes,  such  as  reading  or  math,  are  held,  there 
are  tables  and  desks  where  children  work  either  in  groups  or  individually. 

In  the  library  corner  there  are  low  cupboards  which  hold  a  variety  of  handmade 
books  which  are  easily  accessible  to  all  children  regardless  of  the  level  at  which  they 
are  functioning.  This  arrangement  enables  the  children  to  spend  free  time  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  reading  materials  developed  in  the  scheduled  reading  class  and 
any  others  they  desire. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  use  a  "help-yourself "  approach  to  all  of  the  mate- 
rials. 

Manipulative  Materials  Provide  Variety 

In  other  cupboards  there  are  many  kinds  of  commercial  materials  which  help  to 
develop  texture  discrimination  and  hand-finger  dexterity.  These  materials  include 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  different  shaped  beads  for  stringing,  pegboards,  puzzles,  nesting 
toys,  and  discs.  This  variety  of  materials  aids  in  the  development  of  essential  concepts, 
especially  those  in  mathematics. 

Science  and  Social  Studies  Area  a  Popular  One 

In  the  science  and  social  studies  areas  are  pens  to  house  animals  and  cupboards  to 
hold  items  gathered  from  the  out-of-doors.    Collections  of  seeds,  rocks,  shells,  feathers 
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coal,  leaves,  bird  nests,  cotton,  and  wool  are  some  of  the  items  which  are  a  part  of  the 
scientific  storehouse. 

The  social  studies  area  proudly  includes  two  doll  houses  with  a  different  number  of 
rooms  in  each  filled  with  appropriate  furniture.  These  houses  serve  a  real  purpose  in 
the  social  studies  unit  about  the  family.  A  true  replica  of  a  barn  with  models  of  farm 
animals  and  farm  equipment  helps  to  enliven  the  follow-up  discussion  after  a  trip  to  a 
real  farm. 

"Music  Hath  Charms" 

In  the  music  area  there  are  a  piano,  xylophones,  tape  recorders,  record  players,  and 
cupboards  which  hold  rhythm  instruments  and  materials  for  creative  work  in  music. 

As  fitting  supplements  there  are  pom  poms  which  the  children  have  helped  to  make 
to  shake  to  lively  music,  flags  to  wave,  small  bells  attached  to  cloth  bracelets  which  can 
be  pulled  over  the  hands  and  feet  for  children  to  wear  while  dancing. 

Creative  Play  Has  Its  Place 

Creative  dancing  is  encouraged  by  providing  the  children  with  silk  scarves  which 
they  can  unfold,  stretch  out,  and  hold  in  a  multitude  of  ways  and  positions  while  flit- 
ting about  like  butterflies. 

In  the  area  set  aside  for  creative  play  there  are  an  indoor  jungle  gym,  seesaw, 
slide,  and  rocking  horses.  Playing  on  this  equipment  motivates  the  children  to  read  the 
first  series  of  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  in  the  readiness  materials. 

There  are  large  different  shaped  blocks  for  building. 

Favorite  among  the  areas  is  the  playhouse  corner  with  its  children's  furniture, 
dress-up  clothes,  and  dolls  for  dressing  and  undressing.  It  is  here  that  the  children  can 
pretend  to  do  what  members  of  their  family  do  in  an  actual  home  situation. 

In  a  special  area  there  is  a  sand  table  where  water  is  mixed  with  sand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  to  handle  spoons,  ladles,  pans,  sifters,  and  rolling  pins.  In  this  area 
also  children  have  access  to  materials  which  help  them  as  persons  with  limited  vision  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "arts  and  crafts."  Among  these  items  are  low  cupboards, 
house  paints,  crayolas,  scissors,  clay,  glue,  yarns,  screenboards,  and  paper.  The  use  of 
such  materials  enables  the  children  to  develop  the  concept  that  materials  can  be  changed 
in  various  ways. 

Creative  Environment  Produces  Ideas 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  physical  environment  that  ideas  are  created  and  expressed. 
Groundwork  is  laid  for  purposeful  experiences  which  help  to  build  a  background  for  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  said  and  read. 

LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  ''OUTSIDE  WORLD" 

Field  Trips  Do  Not  "Just  Happen" 

An  educational  experience  away  from  the  classroom  does  not  "just  happen."  It 
avoids  being  a  "spur-of-the-moment"  event.    If  the  trip  is  to  be  educationally  valid,  it 
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must  be  —  first,  motivated  by  and  developed  out  of  a  need  and  desire  expressed  by  the 
children;  second,  it  must  be  meticulously  planned  toward  definite  goals.  The  needs 
should  be  specific  enough  for  the  children  themselves,  upon  their  return,  to  determine  if 
they  have  achieved  the  goals;  in  other  words,  an  evaluation. 

Multiple  Benefits  —  Result  of  Thoughtful  Planning  and  Careful  Execution 

"Top  notch"  field  trips  will  meet  two  types  of  clear  cut  standards : 

Mechanics  of  the  Trip  and  Educational  Results  of  the  Trip 

The  students  as  well  as  the  teacher  need  to  be  fully  informed  about  all  of  the  de- 
tails. 

Mechanics  of  the  Trip : 

1.  The  purpose  —  clearly  defined 

2.  The  place  (or  places)  to  be  visited  —  reason  for  its  selection,  permission  to 
visit  from  authorized  persons 

3.  The  time  —  date,  hour  of  departure,  approximate  length  of  visit,  anticipated 
time  of  return 

4.  Transportation  (Type:  bus,  car,  truck,  on  foot),  permission  to  ride,  discussion 
of  safety  rules 

5.  Behavior  in  general  —  discussion  of  responsibilities  of  each  individual  as  well 
as  those  of  the  group 

6.  Individual  needs  —  type  of  clothing  to  wear,  special  shoes  (if  needed),  amount 
of  money  to  carry,  lunch,  etc. 

Educational  Results  of  the  Trip : 

A  Sampling  of  What  Field  Trips  Can  Accomplish 

The  range  for  field  trips  is  a  wide  one:  from  exploratory  journeys  around  the 
school  plant  and  campus  to  an  airplane  trip  over  the  city  —  if  invited  and  "Mama  says  I 
may  go !" 

The  range  of  what  field  trips  can  accomplish  is  just  as  wide ;  in  both  ranges,  facts 
take  on  new  meaning.    Let's  take  a  look  at  a  sampling. 

A  "topnotch"  field  trip  provides  firsthand  information  about  and  even  participa- 
tion in  activities  that  heretofore  children  have  known  only  by  "word  of  mouth" 
or  reading.  They  become  observers ;  facts  they  collect  on  their  own  seem  more 
easily  grasped  and  retained. 

A  "topnotch"  field  trip  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  purposeful  plan- 
ning and  practical  decision  making. 

A  "topnotch"  field  trip  enables  students  to  learn  the  techniques  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  making  arrangements  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

A  "topnotch"  field  trip  pushes  out  the  walls  of  the  classroom  to  include  the  commu- 
nity; it  subjects  children  to  relationships  with  others  and  introduces  new 
values.  Interest  in  school  work  is  enlivened  as  they  see  how  it  relates  to  the 
world  around  them. 
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A  "topnotch"  field  trip  gives  students  actual  practice  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
others  for  the  courtesies  shown  them  on  their  trip ;  it  thereby  enhances  their 
use  of  oral  language. 

A  "topnotch"  field  trip  permits  the  students  to  relive  their  adventures  by  sharing 
them  with  their  families  and  friends. 

The  successful  field  trip  brings  to  the  child  a  wealth  of  involvements  that  he  can 
get  in  few  other  ways. 

Trips  As  Readiness  in  the  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program 

For  the  visually  handicapped  child,  trips  to  the  garden,  orchard,  field,  fair  and  store 
have  a  two-fold  merit:  they  stimulate  and  hold  the  child's  interest;  they  furnish  him  ex- 
periences in  picking,  pulling,  lifting,  gathering,  placing  and  arranging. 

The  appropriate  time  for  each  trip  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  child's  class  pur- 
suits. During  the  study  of  a  Unit  on  Food  is  a  logical  time  for  visiting  a  vegetable  gar- 
den or  orchard,  or  both,  to  gather  foods  and  bring  them  back  to  school  for  preparing 
and  eating.  A  unit  on  the  different  kinds  of  stores  would  motivate  a  trip  to  the  neigh- 
borhood grocery  store  or  supermarket  to  buy  ingredients  to  make  cookies;  or,  perhaps, 
a  trip  to  a  roadside  "Farmer's  Market"  to  select  a  pumpkin  for  the  Halloween  party. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  students  to  find  reasons  for  wanting  to  extend  their  world. 
Joint-Planning  Essential 

At  our  school,  when  the  purpose  for  the  trip  has  been  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the 
students  and  the  teacher,  definite  planning  begins.  The  discussion  that  ensues  is  a  valu- 
able lesson  in  group  participation.  Oral  language  finds  a  natural  usage  as  the  young- 
sters enthusiastically  suggest  their  ideas  and  add  them  to  the  general  planning.  It  is 
often  surprising  to  a  teacher  to  discover  what  excellent  contributions  can  come  from 
very  young  minds.  With  other  members  of  the  group  they  try  to  find  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  Why  are  they  going ?  Where  and  when  they  are  going ?  What  arrange- 
ments must  they  make  beforehand?  From  whom  do  they  have  to  get  permission  to 
go?  Who  gives  permission  for  the  visit?  Answers  furnish  the  makings  of  a  very 
lively  discussion. 

En  Route  —  a  Learning  Time 

Many  of  the  suggestions  offered  as  part  of  the  readiness  program  will,  no  doubt, 
seem  obvious  to  those  persons  who  have  worked  only  with  sighted  children.  For  young- 
sters with  visual  impairments,  every  step  of  the  way  is  a  planned  one.  Nothing  can  be 
taken  for  granted. 

During  the  trip,  each  child  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  things  around 
him  —  especially  the  new  and  strange  things  —  and  to  ask  questions  so  that  he  will  not 
miss  anything  that  might  be  of  real  interest  to  him.  The  opportunities  for  learning  are 
obvious.    Observation  brings  action  and  action  engenders  conceptual  learning. 

The  "Follow-Up"  Must  Have  Value 

It  is  normal  and  extremely  helpful  for  all  children  to  enjoy  through  memory  learn- 
ing-and-fun-filled  experiences.    With  blind  children  the  re-structuring  of  the  experi- 
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ences  enjoyed  on  a  trip  is  a  most  necessary  factor  in  fixing  the  trip  in  his  mind ;  but  more 
important,  of  training  himself  to  relive  —  in  a  consecutive  order  —  the  shared  events 
of  the  trip.  A  summarizing  of  this  kind  helps  to  clinch  new  concepts  for  the  blind  child 
and  enables  him  to  integrate  them  with  other  areas  of  learning. 

In  mathematics,  realistic  story  problems  are  an  outgrowth  of  this  procedure.  The 
teacher  helps  the  child  to  recall  and  then  think  the  problems  through  to  solutions.  By 
this  process,  the  meaning  of  numerals  can  take  on  personal  meaning  for  each  child.  If 
a  pet  store  has  been  visited,  for  example,  the  children  can  recall  the  number  of  different 
kinds  of  dogs  there  are  in  the  store.  They  can  add  the  number  of  dogs  of  each  kind  and 
thus  determine  the  total  number  of  dogs  in  the  store. 

Further  integration  of  mathematical  concepts  with  other  aspects  of  the  trip  can  be 
achieved  through  the  time  element  of  the  trip.  Using  this  element,  it  is  simple  to  make 
logical  calculations  by  using  answers  to  questions  like:  At  what  time  did  we  leave  on  the 
trip?  At  what  time  did  we  return?  How  long  were  we  gone  —  in  hours?  —  in  min- 
utes ?    There  is  really  no  end  to  the  mathematical  possibilities. 

Parental  Involvement  —  A  Real  Asset 

The  parents  of  handicapped  youngsters  are  usually  aware  of  the  vast  advantages 
of  broadening  the  contacts  of  their  children.  The  more  often  the  parents  can  be  in- 
cluded in  these  enriching  extra-curricular  activities  set  up  through  the  school,  the  bet- 
ter they  can  relate  to  what  the  school  is  trying  to  provide  for  their  children. 

Parents,  or  other  adults  interested  in  the  children,  can  serve  in  many  capacities :  as 
contact  persons  to  make  arrangements  for  the  trip ;  as  chaperones  for  the  youngsters  on 
buses,  or  in  cars,  helping  them  to  get  on,  or  in,  or  out;  as  walking  companions  when  the 
trip  is  on  foot;  as  guides  who  prepare  in  advance  a  commentary  to  accompany  a  tour  of 
a  place  of  historical  interest ;  as  "trouble-shooters"  in  case  of  a  real  emergency  and  in  a 
myriad  of  other  ways. 

One  main  requirement  is  that  the  teacher  thoroughly  brief  these  aides  concerning 
all  phases  of  the  trip.  Only  if  these  persons  are  thoroughly  informed  about  the  objec- 
tives of  the  trip  and  given  specific  duties  for  which  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  can 
they  be  expected  to  be  of  real  assistance. 

LEARNING  THROUGH  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 

The  importance  of  spoken  language  is  expressed  by  the  writer  in  an  article  entitled 
"Fashioning  Learning  Opportunities  for  the  Child  With  Impaired  Vision"  published  in 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Volume  62,  Number  5,  May,  1968.    Quote : 

"A  child's  success  in  a  reading  program  depends  on  the  vocabulary  he  has 
developed  to  communicate  his  ideas  orally  and  his  ability  to  interpret  from  past 
experiences  ideas  developed  by  others." 

Definite  techniques  are  used  in  the  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program  to  build  and 
improve  the  spoken  language  of  each  child.  The  teacher  speaks  descriptively  to  the 
children  as  they  are  involved  in  an  experience.    At  the  completion  of  each  experience 
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the  children  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  develop  a  story  together.    These  stories  are 
read  at  appropriate  times  during  the  year.    Following  is  a  typical  story : 

ANIMALS  AT  THE  STORY  FARM 

"We  went  to  the  Story  Farm  in  Ogden  Valley.  We  saw  many  different 
animals.  Two  little  dogs  came  to  meet  us.  They  were  soft  and  we  held  them. 
A  great  big  dog  named  Flack  came  up  to  us  and  we  petted  him.  We  went 
across  a  stream  of  water.  We  heard  Mother  Duck  and  her  thirteen  ducklings. 
Mrs.  Story  took  two  lambs  out  of  the  pen  and  let  us  hold  them.  They  were 
dark  and  woolly.  They  were  too  little  to  eat  grass.  They  drank  milk  out  of  a 
bottle.  We  walked  over  to  the  guinea  pig  pen.  Mrs.  Story  took  mother  guinea 
pig  out  of  the  pen  for  us  to  see,  and  Mrs.  Neil  took  baby  guinea  pig  out  of  its 
pen  for  us.  They  had  long,  soft  fur.  We  saw  a  deer.  He  was  frightened 
when  we  tried  to  get  close  to  him.  Bossy  Cow  stood  quietly  while  each  one  of 
us  tried  to  milk  her.  Baby  Calf  was  close  by  Bossy  Cow.  There  was  a  big 
goat.  She  had  whiskers  under  her  chin.  Her  baby  was  in  a  pen.  We  heard  the 
buffalo  make  a  grunting  sound.  He  wiggled  around  when  we  came  near.  We 
each  had  a  horseback  ride.  We  said,  "Whoa"  when  we  wanted  the  horse  to 
stop.  Before  we  left.  Mother  Cat  came  to  see  us.  She  had  four  babies;  two 
were  white  and  two  were  black.  Mrs.  Story  gave  us  each  a  peacock  feather 
for  our  room  before  we  left.  We  like  all  of  the  animals  on  the  farm  and  we  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  teachers  write  down  every  sentence  a  child 
states  during  "story  sharing."  The  children  who  are  found  to  have  meager  vocabu- 
laries and  have  difficulty  saying  anything  are  helped  individually  to  become  articulate. 
Often  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  child  repeat  words  spoken  by  the  teacher  until  the 
child  gains  enough  security  in  himself  to  say  "something."  The  teacher  gives  the  child 
every  opportunity  in  other  areas  to  learn  to  verbalize.  She  helps  him  say  and  sing 
words  of  a  simple  song  and  to  repeat  rhymes.  She  encourages  him  to  share  ideas  with 
classmates  when  playing.  She  gives  this  assistance  continuously  until  the  child  is  able 
to  express  his  own  thinking  spontaneously. 

Records  are  kept  of  the  stories  told  by  each  child.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  note 
improvement  made  and  to  give  individual  assistance  when  it  is  needed. 

Following  are  two  stories  told  by  a  totally  blind  child  —  the  first  story  was  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  the  second  story  told  at  the  close  of  school. 

"On  Saturday  my  grandma  turned  on  the  record  with  Peter,  Paul  and 
Mary  on  it.  I  listened  to  it.  I  like  the  songs  they  sing,  and  their  voices.  Their 
voices  sound  good  together.  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  are  young  folks  who  like  to 
sing  together." 

"This  summer  I  am  planning  to  take  trips  with  my  grandma.  I  want 
Grandma  to  take  me  to  the  granary  to  get  grain  for  me  to  eat.  We  will  take  a 
trip  to  the  feed  store  to  look  at  the  feed  for  the  farm  animals.  We  are  going 
to  the  furniture  store  to  look  for  yard  chairs  and  yard  beds.  We  will  have  tea 
parties  out  in  the  back  yard.    We  are  going  to  the  pet  shop  this  summer  to  see 
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all  the  animals.  We  will  look  at  the  flowers  in  the  flower  shop  and  buy  some 
carnations.  We  want  to  go  to  Liberty  Park  and  go  on  the  rides.  I  want  Grand- 
ma to  take  me  to  Wasatch  Playground  so  I  can  swing  on  the  bars,  jump  on  the 
inner  tubes  and  take  a  walk.  We  are  going  to  see  the  warehouse  in  Murray 
that  has  minerals  that  burn  and  a  furnace  that  ticks.  We  are  going  to  the  clock 
shop  to  hear  all  the  clocks  and  see  what  time  it  is.    We  will  have  a  beautiful 


summer." 


LEARNING  THROUGH  HAND  SKILLS 

Development  of  Hand  Skills  —  Basis  of  Braille  Reading 

Skill  in  handling  and  identifying  materials  is  essential  to  the  blind  child.  It  is 
through  the  handling  of  an  extensive  variety  of  materials  meaningfully  that  he  learns 
to  use  his  hands  in  a  purposeful  manner.  The  more  awareness  the  child  has  of  ways  in 
which  he  can  use  his  hands  purposefully,  the  more  adequately  he  can  work  with  mate- 
rials which  prepare  him  to  go  into  the  braille  reading  program. 

Hand  Skills  Essential  to  Concept  Building 

Initially,  the  child  learns  to  search  for  and  locate  objects.  He  becomes  sensitive  to 
such  details  as  shape,  weight,  size,  and  texture.  As  he  is  aided  in  mastering  the  skills 
of  learning  how  to  grasp  well,  to  hold  securely,  and  to  manipulate  satisfactorily,  he 
gains  an  understanding  of  such  terms  as :  tall  —  short,  big  —  little,  rough  —  smooth, 
thick  —  thin,  and  round  —  square  —  oblong.  He  learns  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words  used  to  explain  the  location  of  objects :  next  to,  on  top  of,  underneath,  and  over. 
He  must  be  consistently  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  thought  processes  of  identify- 
ing objects  at  hand,  associating  the  shape  and  appearance  of  objects  being  handled  with 
other  familiar  objects,  recalling  experiences  related  to  objects,  and  devising  new  ways 
and  activities  of  maneuvering  objects. 

Choice  of  Objects  —  Matter  of  Judgment  and  Time 

The  accumulation  of  materials  for  purposeful  learning  in  the  classroom  is  a  matter 
which  requires  careful  thought  and  much  time.  It  is  desirable  that  all  objects  chosen  be 
durable  in  order  that  they  can  stand  much  handling  and  use.  It  is  of  value  to  the  child's 
learning  experiences  that  among  the  objects  chosen  there  are  some  which  produce  in- 
teresting sounds  and  others  which  have  unusual  textures.  Objects  which  promote 
decision  making  and  vocabulary  expansion  have  great  worth.  Any  objects  selected 
should  be  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  child  to  formulate  ideas  far  beyond  the 
mere  manipulation  of  the  object  itself.  For  example,  dropping  a  marble  in  a  hole  in  a 
post  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane  illustrated  a  definite  scientific  principle  which  the 
child  will  later  be  expected  to  know. 

Usefulness  of  Materials  Lies  in  Organization 

It  is  essential  to  present  material  to  the  blind  child  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  always 
be  made  aware  of  the  objective  of  what  he  is  doing.    His  materials  must  be  not  only 
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easily  accesible  but  also  organized  to  the  point  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  follow  sim- 
ple, concise  directions  related  to  the  materials.  A  strong  tray  (14"  x  22")  can  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  working  area.  The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  tray  before  he  works  with  objects  on  it.  As  he  moves  the  materials 
about  the  tray,  he  becomes  familiar  with  such  terms  as  top,  bottom,  middle,  right  side, 
left  side,  and  the  corners.    This  information  helps  later  when  he  uses  papers  and  books! 

Approaches  to  Concept  Development 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  introductory  information  about  the  use  of  the  materials  in 
this  book  tliat  there  is  no  sequential  treatment  that  must  be  followed.  In  the  matter  of 
concept  development  through  the  use  of  hand  skills,  however,  I  have  found  that  the  in- 
formation logically  seems  to  fall  into  a  sequential  pattern,  to  me,  a  satisfactory  ap- 
proach. 

Sequential  Approach  —  Logical  One 

I  have  introduced  the  materials  in  this  order: 

Large,  simple  objects  —  to  —  small,  complex  ones 

The  daily  goal  with  my  groups  has  been  that  the  child  must  accomplish  something 
related  to  the  material  presented  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  before  each  lesson 
concludes.    One  hand  skill  is  more  or  less  mastered  before  another  one  is  introduced. 

Variety  of  Activities  "Turns  the  Trick" 

Variety  and  success  (no  matter  how  minute)  are  the  watchwords.  No  lagging  in- 
terest finds  its  way  into  a  learning  session  which  includes  procedures  like  these: 

1.  Placing  big  blocks  along  the  top  of  the  work  tray 
Reversing  the  procedure  with  small  blocks  along  the  bottom 

2.  Stacking  blocks :  one  small  one  on  top  of  each  large  one 

3.  Maneuvering  a  Jar  Ring  Routine:  one  small  ring  inside  of  each  large  ring  and 
then  a  marble  in  the  center 

4.  Scattering  jacks :  all  jacks  on  tray ;  treasure  hunt  for  all 

5.  String  beads :  only  beads  of  designated  shapes,  flat  ones,  etc. 

Follow-Up  —  "Do  It  Yourself"  Session 

After  the  child  has  engaged  in  several  successful  activities  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  he  should  then  be  given  time  to  experiment  on  his  own  with  the  same  mate- 
rials in  any  way  he  wishes.  Progress  in  his  oral  language  can  be  evaluated  at  the  same 
time  if  he  is  persuaded  to  share  his  opinions  about  what  he  has  learned. 

List  of  Materials 

The  following  materials  arranged  for  presentation  in  a  sequential  order  have  pro- 
duced encouraging  results  in  assisting  children  to  become  adequate  in  the  use  of  their 
hands. 
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Handling,  Placing  and  Stacking 

Blocks  of  various  sizes 

Berry  cartons 

Jar  rings  of  various  sizes 

Buttons 


Plastic  dishes  of  various  sizes 

Marbles 

Jacks 

Nesting  plates  and  boxes 


Putting  Together 

Posts  (graduated  in  size)  of  various  sizes  for  holding  rings 
Pop  beads  '  Plastic  chain  links 

Stringing 

Wooden  beads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
Wooden  spools 

Arranging 

Peg  boards  of  various  shapes  with  pegs  of  different  sizes 
Peg  board  for  spools 

Fitting 

Puzzle  boards  with  various  shaped  blocks 

Puzzle  boards  with  various  shaped  objects 

Puzzle  boards  containing  holes  for  stand-up  shapes 

Containers  with  various  shaped  holes  for  various  shaped  blocks 

Pushing  and  Pulling 

Beads  on  a  large  upright  frame 
Beads  on  a  small  square  frame 

Opening  and  Closing 

Dishes  with  covers 
Boxes  with  covers 

Screwing  and  Twisting 

Wooden  bolts  with  nuts 
Metal  bolts  with  nuts 

Assembling 

Tinker  toys 

Snap  blocks  arranged  to  make  cars 

Wooden  blocks  held  together  with  metal  bolts  and  nuts  to  make  cars 

Maneuvering 

Inclined  planes  for  marbles  to  roll  down 

Jack-in-the-box 

Tops 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BOOKS 

Braille  —  Not  a  Simple  Medium 

This  entire  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program  is  geared  toward  arousing  the 
child's  interest  in  books  and  in  learning  to  read.  It  avoids  pressuring  him  to  acquire 
skills  before  he  is  physically  and  psychologically  ready.  Braille  is  not  a  simple  medium. 
All  teachers  who  have  worked  with  blind  children  know  of  the  many  difficulties  such 
children  may  encounter  in  learning  to  master  braille.  The  braille  code  itself  is  complex 
because  of  the  many  signs,  contractions,  and  short-word  forms  which  must  be  learned. 
The  fact,  too,  that  braille  punctuation  signs  have  similar  configurations  to  braille  letter 
signs  presents  another  hurdle  for  the  beginning  braille  reader.  Even  the  handling  of 
braille  books  and  locating  a  story  on  a  page  can  pose  still  other  challenges. 

The  Right  Approach  Essential 

Children  introduced  to  the  use  of  braille  through  first  learning  the  braille  alphabet 
may  soon  lose  interest  and  become  bored.  Too  early  a  presentation  of  commercial  books 
and  other  materials  can  often  prove  to  be  frustrating  to  children.  Materials  read  easily 
in  print  are  not  necessarily  read  easily  in  braille.  Any  approach  to  braille  reading  which 
is  difficult  enough  to  stifle  interest  causes  the  child  to  give  up  and  make  little  headway 
toward  his  goal. 

The  methods  to  be  used  in  presenting  to  the  child  the  medium  which  is  to  become  a 
main  avenue  for  his  academic  learning  throughout  his  entire  life  must  be  the  result  of 
careful  preliminary  planning. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  TACTUAL  READINESS  BOOKS 

THE  TACTUAL  READINESS  BOOKS 
Series  Format  Followed 

The  Tactual  Readiness  Books  are  presented  in  a  series  format.  They  include  the 
following  series  : 

1.  Texture  Books 

2.  Books  of  Objects 

3.  Child's  Own  Books 

4.  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

a.  Fun  on  the  Playground  Series 

b.  Fun  with  Pets  Series 

c.  Fun  with  Toys  Series 

d.  Fun  with  the  Family  Series 

5.  Skill  Books 

6.  Surprise  Book 

7.  Library  Books 

8.  Structured  Books 

Series  1:  Texture  Books 

The  Book  of  Toys 
The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles 
The  Book  of  Girls'  Clothing 
The  Book  of  Boys'  Clothing 
The  Book  of  Shapes 

These  books  are  made  of  textured  materials.  Because  of  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  constructed  and  the  nature  of  their  construction,  they  will  not  be  produced  by 
the  American  Printing  House.  Directions  and  patterns  for  their  construction  by  the 
teacher  are  in  the  AFT  pamphlet.  It  is  not  required  that  the  exact  books  described  here 
be  constructed.  Each  teacher  can,  of  course,  design  her  own  books  to  incorporate  ideas 
she  wishes  to  get  across  to  the  child. 

The  Book  of  Toys :  Since  toys  are  a  natural  interest  of  children,  the  books  in  this 
series  are  about  toys.  A  small  familiar  toy  is  placed  in  the  pocket  sewed  on 
each  page  of  the  book.  No  two  pockets  are  the  same  in  design,  nor  do  they  open 
in  the  same  way.  One  has  a  drawstring;  another,  a  zipper;  still  others  are  un- 
buttoned with  different  size  buttons.  Thus  the  child  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
open  the  pocket,  find  something  that  has  meaning  to  him  because  of  the  previ- 
ous experience  he  has  had  with  playing  with  toys  in  the  classroom,  and  as  a 
final  pleasurable  experience  discuss  with  the  teacher  what  has  pleased  him. 

The  Book  of  Grooming  Articles :  This  second  book  deals  with  items  necessary  f  or 
preparation  for  school.  In  various  size  pockets  sewed  on  the  pages  the  child 
finds  a  small  bar  of  soap,  a  toothbrush,  a  comb,  a  nail  file,  even  a  washcloth  and 
a  towel.    These  are  all  items  the  child  can  identify,  describe,  and  discuss. 
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The  Books  of  Girls'  and  Boys'  Clothing :  The  next  two  books  have  small  cutouts  of 
clothing  for  girls  and  boys.  These  cutouts  are  from  the  same  materials  as 
"real"  clothing.  Books  of  this  kind  aid  the  child  in  distinguishing  different 
kinds  of  cloth  and  in  naming  and  classifying  articles  of  clothing. 

The  Book  of  Shapes :  The  last  book  in  this  series  has  a  different  shape  appliqued  on 
each  page.  These  shapes  can  be  identified  and  compared  with  the  same  or  sim- 
iliar  shapes  of  blocks  which  the  child  has  previously  learned  to  discriminate. 

Texture  Books  Play  an  Interesting  Role 

There  is  real  value  for  the  child  in  having  access  to  such  books  as  those  described 
—  the  Texture  Books.  By  using  them  as  a  preliminary  approach  to  reading,  he  gains 
two  things :  in  addition  to  the  chance  he  gets  to  associate  the  ideas  in  the  books  with 
those  he  has  formed  about  his  environment,  he  gets  practice  in  using  hand  skills  which 
will  serve  him  well  later  in  handling  his  braille  books. 

First  Step  to  Reading 

In  his  most  informative  book,  How  Children  Learn,  the  author,  John  Holt,  cites 
becoming  acquainted  with  and  casually  looking  at  books  as  a  necessary  first  step  to 
reading. 

Series  2:  Books  of  Objects 

The  Paper  Book 
The  Button  Book 
The  Flower  Book 
The  Puzzle  Book 

Progressive  Steps  Toward  Further  Growth 

When  the  child  is  '*at  home"  with  the  Texture  Books  and  seems  capable  of  respond- 
ing well  about  the  contents  of  each  book,  he  can  be  introduced  to  smaller  cardboard 
books,  each  of  which  contains  a  special  category  of  objects.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
their  construction,  these  books  will  not  be  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House. 
Patterns  and  directions  for  making  them  are  included  in  the  AFT  pamphlet. 

Because  of  the  previous  experiences  the  child  has  had  with  the  textured  books,  the 
Books  of  Objects  offer  definite  meaning  for  him.  By  now  he  has  probably  attained  a 
facility  for  working  independently  with  books.  He  has  begun,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to 
relate  to  other  children  as  well  as  to  his  teacher  his  findings  in  books. 

The  Paper  Book :  This  book  has  glued  to  each  of  its  pages  a  sample  of  different 
kinds  of  paper.  Some  of  the  samples  included  are  those  which  the  children 
have  used  in  their  arts  and  crafts  projects;  consequently,  the  children  can 
quickly  identify  and  relate  to  them.  Among  the  types  of  paper  offered  for  iden- 
tification are  these :  gum  wrappers,  aluminum  foil,  crepe  paper,  paper  doilies, 
paper  straws,  wallpaper,  newspaper,  and  sandpaper.  As  the  youngster  exam- 
ines each  sample,  he  is  induced  to  recall  personal  incidents  in  which  he  has  used 
and  enjoyed  working  with  particular  classes  of  paper. 
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The  Button  Book:  This  book  has  an  intriguing  assortment  of  buttons  arranged  on 
each  page  according  to  different  sizes.  With  the  teacher,  the  child  carefully 
studies  each  page.  He  examines  the  location  of  the  buttons  on  the  pages  while 
he  makes  guesses  about  how  and  where  the  buttons  are  normally  used.  In  this 
way,  he  begins  to  realize  that  objects  can  be  in  different  places  on  a  page  and 
often  in  different  definite  patterns. 

The  Flower  Book :  The  next  book  in  this  series  is  identified  as  The  Flower  Book. 
On  each  page,  chenille  has  been  arranged  to  simulate  the  shape  of  a  flower  or 
flower  cluster.  This  special  book  needs  to  be  introduced  after  the  children 
have  gathered  different  kinds  of  flowers.  The  attempt  to  reproduce  the  shapes 
of  the  petals  of  certain  kinds  of  flowers  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact 
helps  the  children  to  develop  the  concept  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  printed  books. 

This  book  leads  naturally  into  a  discussion  of  why  certain  flowers  have 
odors  and  others  do  not,  how  flowers  are  dependent  upon  the  insect  world  for 
their  pollination,  and  many  other  exciting  related  areas.  There  is  never  a  vac- 
uum in  teaching. 

The  Puzzle  Book:  The  last  book  in  this  group  is  called  The  Puzzle  Book.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  "matching"  book.  This  book  helps  children  identify  and  work 
with  different  textures  of  cloth.  There  is  a  pocket  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover.  The  child,  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  if  necessary,  takes  one  piece  of 
cloth  at  a  time  out  of  the  pocket  and  places  each  piece  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the 
book. 

When  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  all  out  of  the  pocket  and  are  placed  in  a  line  at 
the  top  of  the  book,  the  teacher  invites  the  child  to  look  at  the  first  piece  of 
cloth  glued  to  the  page.  She  asks  him  then  to  find  the  piece  of  cloth  at  the  top 
of  the  book  which  is  just  like  the  piece  glued  to  the  page.  When  the  child  finds 
the  piece,  the  teacher  directs  him  in  placing  his  find  on  the  identical  piece  of 
cloth  at  the  top  of  the  page.  This  procedure  continues  until  all  the  pieces  are 
found  and  matched  with  their  counterparts.  Thus  the  "puzzle"  is  solved  and 
the  child  has  added  the  meaning  of  ''puzzle"  to  his  concepts. 

Books  Become  Part  of  the  Library  Corner 

Dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  children  are  the  old  familiar  things.  When  these  Books  of 
Objects  become  a  part  of  their  Library  Corner,  the  children  can  return  to  them  and  en- 
joy them  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  accomplishment.  The  journey  over  a  familiar  road 
offers  opportunities  for  new  discoveries  all  along  the  way. 

Series  3:  Child's  Own  Books 

My  Fun  Book 
My  Book  about  Things 
My  Wild  Animal  Book 
The  Playground  Book 
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The  Pleasures  of  Authorship 

"Who  can  make  a  book?"  "Does  it  take  some  special  talent  that  only  special  per- 
sons have?"  Questions  like  these  can  lead  the  child  into  considering  himself  as  a  pos- 
sible "maker  of  books."  He  likes  to  look  at  books,  he  likes  to  know  what  is  in  them;  so 
why  should  he  not  like  to  make  his  own  books?  Then,  too,  if  they  are  his  own,  he  can 
take  them  home  with  him  to  think  over  and  re-examine  with  his  family.  In  this  way  he 
can  be  endoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  books  are  truly  filled  with  "food  for  thought." 
The  "Gateway  to  Literature"  and  its  magic  pathways  have  been  cracked  open. 

The  mechanics  of  making  a  book  —  even  a  simple  one  —  require  advance  planning 
and  detailed  execution.  Since  the  children  make  these  books  they  will  not  be  produced 
by  the  American  Printing  House.  Directions  and  patterns  for  making  them  are  con- 
tained in  the  AFT  pamphlet.  The  child  does  not  have  to  make  the  books  described  here, 
however.  He  is  free  to  make  books  about  any  subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
whole  routine  can  give  a  young  person  enough  respect  for  a  book  that  he  will  under- 
stand why  he  is  asked  to  take  care  of  his  books  and  treat  them  as  friends. 

Subject  Matter  —  Joint  Teacher-Child  Decision 

The  safest  choice  of  subject  matter  will  involve  pictures  of  objects  with  which  the 
child  through  play  has  had  experience.  The  first  book  we  made  turned  out  to  be  a  book 
of  toys.  It  was  a  popular  choice  as  it  made  use  of  things  we  knew.  We  discovered 
that  such  toys  as  a  ball,  a  roly  poly,  a  top,  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  a  doll  made  of  beads 
are  almost  foolproof  to  identify  when  the  shape  of  each  is  cut  from  heavy  paper. 

"We  Learn  to  Do  by  Domg" 

All  hand  skills  any  child  has  developed  can  certainly  come  into  full  play  when  he 
attempts  to  become  a  "maker  of  books."  He  starts  with  a  piece  of  construction  paper 
of  a  color  of  his  own  choice.  From  his  past  activities  with  books,  he  already  under- 
stands the  terms:  top,  bottom,  right  and  left  sides,  and  corner. 

Together,  the  child  and  the  teacher  decide  upon  the  picture  of  the  kind  of  toy  which 
is  to  decorate  the  first  page.  From  previously  cutout  pictures,  the  teacher  selects  one 
which  seems  to  meet  the  child's  own  specifications.  She  describes  it  to  him  in  detail.  If 
he  agrees  with  her  selection,  and  he  usually  does,  the  teacher  hands  him  the  picture. 
Then  it  is  that  the  fun  really  starts.  The  teacher  encourages  the  child  to  run  his  fingers 
over  and  around  the  picture  while  she  discusses  with  him  the  name  and  shape  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  picture  is  printed.  She  might  suggest  what  kind  of  construction 
paper  will  serve  as  a  proper  background.  The  all-important  decision  takes  place.  At 
last,  with  the  teacher's  help  the  child  glues  the  picture  on  the  chosen  paper.  The  efforts 
of  the  child-teacher  team  continue  in  this  way  until  the  desired  number  of  pages  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Brailler  to  the  Rescue! 

The  teacher  calls  the  child's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  still  incomplete. 
It  has  no  name,  no  identification  of  the  maker,  and  no  numbers  on  the  pages.  When  the 
child  questions  how  all  of  this  information  can  be  supplied,  the  teacher  introduces  the 
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magic  writing  machine  —  the  brailler  (or  braille  writer),  and  points  out  to  the  child  the 
usefulness  of  learning  to  braille. 

Mission  Accomplished! 

The  teacher  lets  the  child  make  his  own  title  page.  She  presses  his  fingers  carefully 
on  the  keys  of  the  braillewriter  and  helps  him  to  braille  the  name  of  the  toy  in  the  pic- 
ture, his  own  first  name,  and  the  number  of  the  page.  This  writing  is  all  done  on  a 
separate  piece  of  braille  paper.  The  only  capital  letter  used  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
writer's  name.  After  it  is  finished,  this  information  is  cut  out  and  each  caption  is  glued 
on  the  page  of  the  book  in  its  appropriate  place :  the  name  of  the  toy  under  the  picture, 
the  page  number  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  and  the  bookmaker's  name  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner. 

A  Book  Is  Born! 

Each  page  of  the  book  evolves  by  involving  the  child  in  the  same  manner.  When  all 
of  the  pages  are  completed,  the  teacher  explains  to  the  child  how  a  book  is  assembled. 
She  shows  him  both  the  front  and  back  covers  and  points  out  the  function  of  each.  When 
the  front  cover  is  accepted  as  the  place  for  the  title,  the  teacher  guides  the  child  into  an 
appropriate  one  by  telling  him  that  the  title  serves  as  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to 
take  a  look  inside  the  book.  The  title  appears  on  the  front  cover  in  braille.  The  book  is 
ready  for  binding  when  all  of  its  pages  have  been  arranged  consecutively.  At  last  —  a 
book  is  born. 

My  Fun  Book:  The  title  of  the  first  book  in  this  series  is  appropriately  My  Fun 
Book.  Its  main  idea  is  to  let  the  child  find  pleasure  in  creating.  The  fact  that 
his  creation  is  an  integral  part  of  his  future  learning  experiences  is  all  to  his 
credit. 

My  Fun  Book  —  First  Giant  Step  toward  Braille  Reading 

The  completion  of  his  first  handmade  book  and  its  re-examination  is  for  the  blind 
child  the  actual  beginning  of  braille  reading.  Since  this  book,  with  its  use  of  braille 
labels,  is  his  very  own,  he  can  be  easily  persuaded  to  study  its  contents.  His  teacher  will 
find  that  he  is  ready  to  follow  her  suggestions.  It  will  be  fun  for  him  to  review  the  fact 
that  the  pages  are  in  consecutive  order.  It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  him  to 
be  able  to  identify  the  braille  numbers  on  the  pages.  Soon,  upon  the  teacher's  request, 
he  can  pick  out  the  pages  she  asks  him  to  identify  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  con- 
secutive order.  All  of  these  successes  start  him  enthusiastically  on  the  road  to  tactual 
reading. 

Books  Establish  Learning  Foundation 

In  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  this  first  book  as  well  as  the  others  that  come 
after  it,  the  child  establishes  a  firm  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  further  learning. 

All  of  the  follow-up  sessions  with  the  handmade  books  involve  brailling  —  perhaps 
not  beyond  the  first  letter  of  the  words  which  name  the  toys,  or  the  letters  in  the  child's 
name  —  enough  to  promote  curiosity  about  braille.    The  follow-up  sessions  also  help  to 
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attune  the  child  to  beginning  sounds  of  words  which  begin  with  the  same  sound.  An- 
other technique  is  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  child  study  sheets  with  several  words  on 
each  braille  line  —  without  the  use  of  capitals  or  marks  of  punctuation.  This  involves 
word  recognition :  a  ball  —  a  little  ball  —  see  a  little  ball.  Proper  use  of  the  index  fin- 
gers in  reading  is  emphasized. 

My  Book  about  Things:  This  book  in  Series  3  offers  children  added  opportunity  to 
become  more  enlightened  about  braille  symbols. 

In  this  book  a  variety  of  common  objects  are  placed  at  the  top  of  different 
pages.  Written  under  the  objects,  braille  words  emphasize  the  name,  size,  and 
number  of  objects,  including:  beads,  buttons,  pins,  paper,  ribbon  bows,  cotton, 
and  blocks.  After  the  child  investigates  the  objects  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the 
teacher  invites  him  to  find  the  words  below  them  which  name  and  tell  about 
the  objects.    Under  the  teacher's  direction,  the  child  reads  the  words  by  rote. 

Other  Handmade  Books :  At  intervals  throughout  the  year,  the  child  makes  his  own 
books.  As  in  the  books  already  described,  any  motif  serves  as  a  starting  stim- 
ulus —  limited  only  by  the  child's  ideas  and  the  teacher's  ingenuity. 

My  Wild  Animal  Book  and  The  Playground  Book,  two  of  the  other  books 
in  our  collection,  have  become  favorites  both  for  making  and  browsing.  The 
brailled  names  of  the  objects  in  The  Playground  Book  and  the  brailled  sen- 
tences in  My  Wild  Animal  Book  have  given  the  children  further  practice  with 
recognizing  braille  symbols.  The  children  seem  to  find  it  extremely  interesting 
that  the  names  of  the  wild  animals  begin  with  capital  letters  in  the  same  way 
as  their  own  names  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Series  4:  Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

Fun  on  the  Playground  Series 
Fun  with  Pets  Series 
Fun  with  Toys  Series 
Fun  with  the  Family  Series 

Designed  to  Nurture  and  Promote  Interest  in  Reading 

When  the  purpose  for  learning  to  read  has  been  implanted  in  the  child's  mind  and 
when  he  has  had  pleasure  in  handling  books  he  has  had  a  part  in  designing,  the  skill  of 
learning  to  read  well  and  with  ease  can  become  a  reality  for  the  child.  The  Analytical/ 
Interpretive  Books  will  fashion  this  skill  for  him.  These  books  are  designed  to  ease  the 
struggle  for  many  children  who  find  commercial  books  too  difficult  and  to  preserve  the 
interest  in  reading  which  has  been  aroused.  The  content  of  these  books  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  child  gains  status  first  by  reading  about  his  own  participation  in  an  ac- 
tivity, and  then  by  inviting  a  friend  to  join  him  in  the  adventure.  The  books  contain  sim- 
ple stories  in  braille  and  will  be  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House.  Directions 
and  patterns  for  making  the  pictures  for  the  covers  are  contained  in  the  AFT  pamphlet 
if  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  them. 
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Division  into  Series  and  Sub-series 

In  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books,  the  first  sub-series  is  entitled  Fun  on  the 
Playground.  It  includes  books  about  the  swing,  the  slide,  the  seesaw,  and  the  jungle 
gym.  The  second  sub-series,  entitled  Fun  with  Pets,  covers  this  popular  area.  The  third, 
entitled  Fun  with  Toys,  explores  the  world  of  toys,  while  the  last,  entitled  Fun  with  the 
Family,  presents  this  important  area  of  a  child's  life. 

Carefully  Planned  Format: 

1.  All  of  the  books  are  the  same  size  as  the  majority  of  their  commercial  counter- 
parts so  that  the  child  later  can  move  into  commercial  materials  without  frus- 
tration. 

2.  Each  book  has  a  limited  number  of  pages  (3  or  4).  This  fact  enables  the  child 
to  enjoy  a  sense  of  accomplishment  at  being  able  to  complete  a  whole  book 
quickly. 

3.  The  pagination  adheres  to  the  format  the  child  will  later  meet  —  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

4.  The  books  are  written  in  Grade  Two  Braille. 

5.  The  vocabulary  for  each  book  has  been  confined  to  those  words  which  have  a 
braille  form  which  is  easily  recognized  and  to  those  words  which  can  be  picked 
up  readily  from  the  context  of  the  story. 

6.  Kach  sentence  begins  the  same  distance  from  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  page 
and  is  one  line  in  length. 

7.  The  linos  are  double-spaced. 

8.  Only  two  end  marks  of  punctuation  are  used:  the  period  and  the  question 
mark. 

9.  Each  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 

10.    A  different  picture  on  each  cover  page  could  guide  the  child  in  the  selection  of 
the  book  he  wants  to  read. 

Sub-Series  1:  Fun  on  the  Playground 

The  Swinj^:  The  first  story  in  this  series  is  about  the  swing.    The  picture  on  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  made  of  paper  straws  and  yarn  and  depicts  a  playground  swing. 
(Details  for  reproducing  this  cover  are  given  in  the  Aids  for  Teachers  pamphlet.) 
Tlie  name  of  this  story  is  one  word  —  Fun. 

First  Page:  Each  sentence  on  this  page  presents  a  child's  feelings. 

The  first  sentence  says: 
I  like  a  swing. 

The  second  sentence  gives  an  invitation. 
See  me  swing. 

The  third  and  fourth  sentences  express  the  same  thought. 
It  is  fun. 
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Second  Page:  Each  sentence  on  this  page  tells  what  happens. 

The  first  sentence  declares : 

I  go  up. 
The  second  sentence  comments  about  the  opposite  direction. 

I  go  down. 

The  third  deals  only  with  the  movement  of  the  swing. 
Up  and  down. 

The  fourth  sentence  asks  for  spectator  interest. 
See  me  go  up  and  down. 

Third  Page:  The  child  invites  a  friend  to  join  his  fun. 

The  first  sentence  says : 
Come  and  swing. 

The  second  includes  a  word  of  exclamation  with  punctuation  omitted. 
Oh  come  and  swing 

The  third  and  fourth  sentences  repeat  the  final  sentence  on  the  first  page : 
It  is  fun. 

The  Swing:   Teaching  Approaches 

At  thia  stage  in  the  program  the  teacher  refrains  from  attempting  to  impose  upon 
the  child  any  specific  correct  method  of  reading  braille.  The  instructional  procedure 
for  working  with  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  is  definitely  not  one  of  drill.  The 
teacher  needs  to  permit  the  child  himself  to  determine  which  of  his  fingers  are  the 
most  sensitive  to  braille  dots.  Improvement  in  speed  and  eft'iciency  in  reading  will 
come  later  with  the  proper  tutorial  guidance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  braille  reading 
journey,  too  much  explanation  and  insistence  on  any  one  way  can  prove  frustrating 
and  retard  reading  progress. 

Step  by  Siep  Approach 

After  discussing  with  the  child  the  picture  to  be  used  on  the  cover  of  the  book  re- 
veahng  the  title  of  the  book,  the  teacher  invites  the  child  to  open  the  book  and  find  the 
first  page.  She  helps  him  to  locate  the  page  number  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
the  page.  She  directs  him  to  the  title  of  the  book  in  the  center  of  the  page  by  asking 
him  to  pull  his  fingers  from  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  top  center  of  the 
page.  By  dropping  down,  he  can  find  the  braille  word  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
book. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  ''handedness"  of  the  child  before  she  can  in- 
struct him  concerning  which  hand  to  pull  across  the  first  sentence  which  she  has 
brought  to  his  attention.  The  fingers  of  the  dominant  hand  are  pulled  across  the 
braille  dots,  and  the  child  reads  with  the  teacher  by  rote  and  with  expression.  The 
teacher  has  the  child  repeat  the  process  with  the  other  hand  and  then  with  both  to- 
gether.   Each  time  he  repeats  the  words  by  rote. 
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Constant  Interpretation  Must  Be  a  Part  of  the  Procedure 

Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  material  being  read  must  always  be  stressed. 
The  child  hears  the  teacher  say, 

"This  sentence  tells  how  you  feel  about  the  swing."  or 
"This  is  the  sentence  which  tells  how  you  go  when  you  swing." 
With  such  leading  statements,  the  child  is  certainly  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  sen- 
tences say,  "I  like  a  swing."  or  "Up  and  down." 

Mechanics  Must  Not  Overshadow  Meaning 

Meaning  comes  first.  Attention  to  the  mechanics  involved  in  the  use  of  the  fingers 
must  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  focus  on  the  essence  of  what  is  being  read. 
If  a  child  is  unable  to  put  into  his  own  words  what  he  has  read,  the  skill  of  recognizing 
words  is  of  little  value  to  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  child  to  persist  with  any  one  book  until  he  knows  every 
word  in  it  and  reads  it  perfectly.  All  children  need  to  feel  progress  in  their  undertak- 
ings. The  child  can  come  back  to  his  books  and  enjoy  them  again  as  old  friends  who 
await  him  on  the  library  shelves. 

The  Slide:  The  second  book  in  this  sub-series  is  about  the  slide.  The  teacher  will 
find  it  wise  to  wait  for  an  appropriate  time  to  introduce  this  book.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  one  morning  after  the  children  have  spent  time  going  down  the  slide  on 
the  school  playground.  Being  aware  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  book,  the  teacher 
can  bring  into  the  talk  of  the  children  on  the  playground  words  which  are  in 
the  story.  There  is  no  problem  to  make  a  time  appropriate  for  reading  about 
what  the  children  have  experienced. 

The  Slide:  Teaching  Approaches 

If  a  picture  is  used  on  the  cover  of  each  of  the  books,  the  child  discovers  that  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  this  book  is  quite  different  from  the  picture  on  the  book  about 
the  swing.    The  straws  on  the  cover  now  resemble  the  slide  on  the  playground. 

In  presenting  this  book  the  teacher  uses  techniques  similar  to  those  she  used  with 
the  first  book.  She  encourages  the  child  to  find  the  number  of  each  page,  and  to  locate 
the  title. 

The  name  of  the  second  story  has  two  words : 
Go   Go 

The  word  "go"  is  probably  familiar  to  the  child  since  it  was  a  part  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  first  book.  With  a  little  help,  he  will  know  the  title  of  the  second  story 
without  difficulty  and  feel  confident  that  he  has  begun  to  read. 

First  Page:  Each  of  the  following  sentences  on  page  one  is  read  by  rote  after  the  mean- 
ing has  been  interpreted. 

Here  I  go. 
Oh  see  me  go. 
Up  up  up 
Down  down  down 
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The  teacher  makes  no  mention  of  braille  signs  or  contractions  at  this  stage.  It  is 
enough  to  relate  to  the  child  that  this  is  the  way  the  word  looks  in  braille. 

Second  Page: 

Up  I  go. 

One  two  three. 

Down  I  go. 

One  two  three.  ' 

It  is  fun. 

The  Slide:   Meaning  of  Numerals  Introduced 

As  you  have  observed  on  the  second  page,  words  which  are  the  names  of  numbers 
are  used.  This  information  lets  the  child  count  the  steps  as  he  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
slide  on  the  playground.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  integration  of  the  meaning  of 
numerals  into  the  reading  framework. 

Third  Page:  This  page  contains  a  reiteration  of  words  previously  involved.   It  serves  as 
a  review. 

See  me  go  up. 

See  me  go  up  the  slide.  ~ 

See  me  go  down. 

See  me  go  down  the  slide. 

Oh  oh  oh 

It  is  fun. 

Work  Sheets  Check  Progress 

In  ordei'  that  the  teacher  may  determine  whether  or  not  the  child  is  beginning  to 
discriminate  braille  words,  she  tests  his  skills  by  using  individual  worksheets.  These 
sheets  have  two  holes  punched  at  the  top.  These  holes  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  top  of  the 
page  so  the  child  will  know  how  to  place  the  page  before  he  begins  to  work.  This  pro- 
cedure helps  the  child  to  realize  that  pages  must  be  correctly  placed  before  he  can  begin 
to  read. 

No  Capitals  or  Punctuation 

The  sentences  used  in  the  beginning  worksheets  are  without  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion.   The  use  of  both  of  these  comes  after  the  child  starts  to  recognize  words. 

Several  worksheets  are  used  with  the  introduction  of  each  new  book.  This  prepares 
the  child  for  future  use  of  worksheets. 

The  Seesaw :  The  third  book  in  this  series  concerns  itself  with  the  seesaw.  Again 
straws  have  been  used  to  make  a  simple  picture  of  this  piece  of  playground 
equipment.  The  AFT  pamphlet  gives  exact  information  about  how  to  make 
the  cover. 

The  name  of  the  story  has  three  words : 
Oh    oh    oh 

The  word  Oh  is  a  familiar  one  from  the  second  book. 
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First  Page: 

Come  here. 
Oh  come  here. 
Come  see  the  seesaw. 
Oh  oh  oh. 

"Seesaw"  is  the  new  word.    It  can  be  learned  rapidly  through  the  context. 

Second  Page:  This  page  re-emphasizes  the  word  "seesaw." 

The  seesaw  can  go  up. 
The  seesaw  can  come  down. 
Go  up. 
Come  down. 
Go  up  and  down. 

Third  Page:  This  page  involves  play  with  other  children. 

You  go  up. 

I  come  down. 

I  go  up. 

You  come  down. 

It  is  fun. 

Oh  it  is  fun. 

One  glance  at  the  information  on  each  page  reveals  the  pattern  of  development 
which  is  evolving  with  each  additional  page. 

The  Jungle  Gym :  The  last  book  in  the  series  concludes  the  use  of  the  familiar  play- 
ground as  subject  matter.  The  cover  of  this  book  continues  the  practice  of 
using  a  straw-made  design  to  suggest  the  playground  jungle  gym.  (Pattern 
in  AFT) 

Before  the  book  is  used  as  a  text,  the  children  have  had  enjoyment  climb- 
ing in  and  out,  and  up  and  down  on  the  jungle  gym  on  the  playground.  When 
the  child  examines  the  straw-depiction  of  the  jungle  gym  to  be  used  on  the  cov- 
er of  the  book,  he  can  recall  and  relive  happily  the  pleasure  he  has  had  on  this 
play  equipment.  There  is  likely  to  be  real  enthusiasm  when  the  teacher  assists 
the  child  to  read  by  rote  the  title  of  the  new  book : 

"The  Jungle  Gym" 

Page  One:  In  this  series  there  are  more  sentences  on  each  page.    The  sentences  on  this 
page  express  these  ideas : 

Here  I  am. 

See  me. 

See  me  go  up. 

See  me  come  down. 

Look  look. 

Look  at  me. 

Here  I  am. 
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Page  Two:  Repetition  furnishes  a  pleasant  drill  of  the  familiar. 

Come  and  play. 

Come  and  play  with  me. 

I  can  go  in. 

I  can  come  out.  , 

In  and  out. 

In  and  out  I  go. 

Come  and  play  with  me. 

Page  Three :  Here  for  the  first  time  we  come  to  longer  sentences.  The  child's  reactions 
to  this  combination  of  long  and  short  sentences  provide  a  simple,  yet  reliable,  indi- 
cation of  the  child's  grasp  of  the  total  reading  program  up  to  this  point. 

Come  and  play  on  the  jungle  gym. 

Oh  it  is  fun. 

It  is  fun  to  play  on  the  jungle  gym. 

We  can  have  fun. 

We  can  have  fun  on  the  jungle  gym. 

Come  and  play. 

Summary :  This  completes  the  description  of  the  materials  and  the  teaching  techniques 
suggested  for  the  presentation  of  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books. 

The  three  other  books  in  this  series  lend  themselves  to  the  same,  or  a  similar  treat- 
ment. More  detailed  information  concerning  the  effective  implementation  of  the  mate- 
rials in  these  additional  books  appears  in  the  Lesson  Plans. 

Analytical/Interpretive  Books  —  Source  of  Enrichment 

There  is  no  time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  the  books,  nor  is  it  important  that 
the  child  know  all  the  words.  Through  his  association  with  the  books,  he  has  enriched 
himself.  He  has  learned  the  process  of  braille  reading  —  without  going  through  an  in- 
tensive period  of  drill.  He  has  added  to  his  braille  reading  vocabulary  a  number  of  the 
words  he  will  use  later  in  commercial  pre-primers.  He  has  had  the  pleasure  of  handling 
again  and  again  reading  material  which  has  been  within  the  range  of  his  experiences. 
Most  interesting  of  all,  he  has  begun  to  relate  ideas  to  what  is  being  read. 

Series  5:  Skill  Books 

The  Yarn  Book 

The  Block  Books  (4) 

The  Stick  Book 

The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 

The  Fine  Line  Book 

The  Form  Book 

The  Book  of  Different  Widths 

Now  that  the  child's  reading  in  the  braille  medium  has  been  "launched,"  the  teacher 
can  play  the  role  of  detective.    She  can  use  the  observations  she  has  made  of  the  child's 
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performance  to  direct  her  in  setting  up  a  plan  to  help  the  child  to  overcome  any  prac- 
tices which  might  hamper  him  in  becoming  a  successful  braille  reader.  Since  she  is 
now  aware  of  the  child's  needs,  she  can  use  as  aids  for  correction  or  prevention  the 
Skill  Books.  This  initial  stage  in  the  reading  process  is  a  vital  time.  It  is  the  time  cer- 
tainly to  eradicate  bad  habits  and  to  establish  desirable  skills.  "An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion" goes  a  long  way  in  preparing  the  child  to  reach  the  goal  of  being  a  skillful  braille 
reader. 

Outlined  Material  —  Guide  to  Information  in  Skill  Books 

The  following  outlined  material  offers  information  about  the  books  in  this  series. 
The  outline  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  teacher  who  might  want  to  construct  and  use 
these  skill  books  with  her  students. 

Descriptions  of  materials  in  the  books  refer  to  the  original  handmade  copies.  The 
American  Printing  House  will  produce  them  in  thermoform  copies.  Teachers  may  use 
the  thermoform  copies,  or  may  construct  the  books  themselves  if  they  prefer. 

The  discussion  of  the  information  in  each  of  the  books  in  this  series  follows  this 
pattern :  the  type  of  student  who  might  need  the  information,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  book  has  been  designed,  a  description  of  the  book  and  its  contents,  and  suggested 
teaching  format  which  might  be  of  value  to  a  teacher. 

I.  The  Yarn  Book:  suggested  for  use  with  the  student  who  has  trouble  in  learning  to 
move  his  fingers  rhythmically 

A.  Purpose:  This  book  is  designed  to  aid  in  developing  rhythmic  finger  move- 
ment for  the  student  who  might  find  this  movement  hard  to  execute. 

B.  Description: 

1.  Size  and  Format:  Attach  strands  of  yarn  to  each  of  16  pages  (6"  x  6") 

2.  Beginning  and  end  of  strand :  Indicate  each  with  a  knot. 

3.  Difficulty  of  the  yarn  design  increases  with  each  page. 

C.  Procedure:  Present  this  activity  as  a  game. 

1.  Teach  the  child  to  — 

begin  at  the  left-hand  top  of  the  page  and  move  right ; 
move  the  index  finger  of  the  dominant  hand  along  the  yarn ; 
follow  the  yarn  to  the  knot  at  the  right-hand  bottom; 
repeat  this  activity  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other  hand ; 
continue  this  routine  throughout  the  book ; 
complete  each  page  correctly  before  beginning  a  new  one. 

2.  Special  Note: 

If  the  student's  fingers  stray  off  the  yarn,  the  game  starts  anew. 

II.  The  Block  Books :  suggested  for  use  with  the  student  who  has  difficulty  in  locating 
the  parts  of  a  page  of  a  book. 

A.  Purpose:  These  books  are  set  up  to  aid  a  child  in  finding  any  part  of  the  page 
of  a  book,  also  to  determine  the  number  of  blocks  on  a  page  and  the  location  of 
each. 
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B.  General  Format :  Each  of  the  4  books  has 

1.  a  cardboard  cover 

2.  a  title  (in  braille  and  in  inkprint)  which  asks  the  child  to  "Come  and  Find" 

3.  Wooden  blocks  in  different  positions  on  each  page 

C.  Description  of  Book  One 

1.  Simply  constructed  —  to  enable  the  child  to  become  familiar  with  specific 
locations  on  each  page. 

2.  Description  and  diagrams  of  first  7  pages : 
One  Block  Pages:    (6' x  6") 

Page  1:  Block  in  center 

Page  2:  Block  in  the  middle  at  the  top 

Page  3 :  Block  in  the  middle  at  the  bottom  ^ 

Page  4:  Block  in  the  upper  left  corner 

Page  5:  Block  in  the  upper  right  corner 

Page  6 :  Block  in  lower  left  corner 

Page  7:  Block  in  lower  right  corner 

3.  Two-Block  Pages 

Page  8:    Two  blocks  in: 

Left  and  right  upper  corners 

Page  9:    Two  blocks  in: 

Left  and  right  lower  corners 

Page  10:  Two  blocks: 

One  in  upper  left  corner 
One  in  lower  left  corner 

Page  11:  Two  blocks: 

One  in  upper  right  corner 
One  in  lower  right  corner 

Page  12 :  Two  blocks : 

Opposite  corners: 

Upper  left  —  lower  right 

Page  13:  Two  blocks 

Opposite  corners : 
Upper  right  —  lower  left 

4.  Multi  Block  Pages 

Page  14:  Four  blocks: 

Upper  right  and  left  corners 

Lower  right  and  left  corners 
Page  15:  Five  blocks: 

1  block  in  each  corner 

1  block  in  center  of  page 
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Page  16:  Seven  blocks: 

3  blocks  across  the  top 

3  blocks  across  the  bottom 

1  block  in  the  center 

D.  Description  of  Other  Block  Books 

1.  Three  other  Block  Books  in  this  series  are  constructed  in  a  similar  pattern. 

2.  Purpose:  The  three  additional  books  present  plans  for  supplementing  the 
development  of  awareness  concerning  the  parts  of  a  page.  This  informa- 
tion is  introduced  and  consistently  drilled  in  The  First  Block  Book. 

3.  Each  of  the  supplementary  books  increases  in  difficulty  with  each  addition 
of  the  number  of  blocks  and  the  complication  of  the  arrangement  of  them 
on  the  pages. 

E.  Procedure:  The  best  use  of  these  books  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  who  is  using  them  and  the  special  deficiencies  of  each  student. 

III.  The  Stick  Book:  suggested  for  use  with  the  child  who  has  difficulty  in  developing 
the  skill  of  moving  the  fingers  from  lines  to  line  down  the  page. 

A.  Purpose:  This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  child  who  is  unable  to  move  his  fin- 
gers along  a  line,  reverse  that  movement  along  the  same  line,  and  then  move 
down  the  page  to  another  line. 

B.  General  Format: 

Narrow  arithmetic  counting  sticks  of  varying  lengths  are  glued  across  the 
page.  The  sticks  are  arranged  differently  on  the  pages  of  the  book  starting 
with  simple  arrangements  and  advancing  to  more  complicated  patterns. 

IV.  The  Stick  Book  with  Division  of  Lines 

A.  Purpose:  This  book  is  designed  to  help  the  child  work  independently  first  with 
the  index  finger  on  the  left  hand  and  then  with  the  one  on  the  right  hand. 

B.  Procedure:  Instruct  the  child  to  follow  these  steps: 

Step  1:  Begin  by  placing  the  index  finger  on  his  left  hand  at  the  left  begin- 
ning of  the  first  stick  at  the  top  of  the  page.  (This  is  the  starting 
point.) 

Step  2 :  Follow  this  stick  to  its  end  in  the  center  of  the  page. 

Step  3 :  With  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  continue  across  the  center 
break  along  the  stick  on  the  right  side. 

Step  4 :  Move  this  finger  to  the  end  of  this  stick. 

Step  5 :  Move  both  index  fingers  simultaneously  yet  independently. 

V.  The  Fine  Line  Book 

A.  Purposes:  To  aid  the  user  in  becoming  adept  in  working  with  fine  lines  and 
to  aid  him  in  recognizing  titles  and  beginning  and  ending  lines. 

B.  Format:  All  lines  are  machine  stitched  in  the  original  copy. 

C.  Procedure:  Same  as  with  other  Line  Books. 
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VI.  The  Form  Book  I 

A.  Purpose :  To  encourage  the  child  to  work  consistently  with  both  hands. 

B.  Format: 

1.  Made  of  heavy  cardboard  shapes:  circles,  squares,  rectangles,  ovals,  and 
diamonds. 

2.  Whole  shapes  used  on  the  first  several  pages. 

3.  Divided  shapes  appear  on  the  remaining  pages. 

C.  Procedure: 

1.  Help  the  child  to  determine  the  kind  of  shape  by  tracing  it  with  his  fingers. 

2.  Encourage  the  child  to  identify  the  shape  as  a  whole  or  a  part. 

3.  Ask  the  child  to  give  the  location  of  the  shape  on  the  page. 

VII.  The  Book  of  Diflferent  Widths 

A.  Purpose:  To  aid  the  child  in  determining  differences  in  widths  and  textures. 

B.  Format: 

1.  Made  up  of  varying  widths  and  textures  of  materials. 

2.  Samples  begin  with  wide  materials  and  coarser  textures  and  diminish  to 
narrower  widths  and  finer  materials. 

C.  Procedure:  Encourage  the  learner  to  use  all  of  his  fingers  adroitly  to  guide 
liim  in  distinguishing  the  widths  and  textures. 

Series  6:  The  Surprise  Book 

A.  Purpose :  To  increase  awareness  of  sounds ;  to  introduce  initial  sounds. 

B.  Format: 

1.  Size:  9"x6" 

2.  On  each  page  is  glued  an  envelope  containing  an  object  with  a  name  begin- 
ning with  a  specially  selected  initial  sound  (shoe  —  sh,  etc.) 

C.  Procedure: 

1.  Present  this  book  only  after  the  child  has  developed  enough  reading  vocab- 
ulary to  make  introducing  the  initial  sounds  of  words  effective. 

2.  Assist  the  child  in  finding  on  the  cover  of  the  book  the  words  which  invite 
him  to  open  the  book  to  discover  what  is  inside. 

3.  React  with  him  as  he  opens  the  envelope  on  each  page,  pulls  out  the  sur- 
prise and  names  it. 

4.  Stress  for  him  the  initial  sounds  of  the  names  of  his  discoveries  (Final  and 
medial  sounds  can  come  later.) 

5.  Teach  the  child  to  replace  each  object  in  its  envelope  before  he  goes  on  to 
the  surprise  in  the  next  envelope.  (For  continued  practice,  at  intervals 
change  the  objects.) 

The  American  Printing  House  will  not  produce  this  book,  but  will  provide  patterns 
and  instructions  for  making  it  in  the  AFT  pamphlet. 
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Series  7:  Library  Books 

The  Mother  Goose  Book 
The  Fall  Book 
The  Wmter  Book 
The  Spring  Book 

When  the  children  have  successfully  completed  a  number  of  the  Analytical/Inter- 
pretive Books,  handmade  library  books  become  a  part  of  the  reading  program.  These 
books  consist  of  braille  stories  and  will  be  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House. 
The  pictures  on  the  covers  will  not  be  included,  but  patterns  for  making  them  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  AFT  pamphlet.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  The  Mother  Goose  Book.  On 
the  cover  is  a  picture  of  a  goose  made  out  of  felt  wearing  a  scarf  and  shawl.  Different 
materials  used  to  make  the  picture  are  of  interest  to  the  children.  On  each  page  is  a 
familiar  rhyme  which  the  child  has  learned  from  memory.  As  the  child  reads  each  line 
by  rote,  he  speaks  smoothly  and  with  expression.  Much  rote  reading  is  necessary  in 
braille  to  develop  smooth  flow  of  words. 

Other  library  books  are  made  about  the  seasons.  The  Fall  Book  deals  with  the 
many  things  that  children  gather  outdoors  in  the  fall.  The  vocabulary  developed 
through  the  study  of  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  is  re-emphasized  in  the  books 
about  the  seasons.  The  pages  of  The  Fall  Book  are  composed  of  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

Leaves 

Page  1 

See  the  red  leaves. 
See  the  yellow  leaves. 
Fall  is  here. 

Flowers 

Page  2 

See  the  red  flowers. 
See  the  yellow  flowers. 
Fall  is  here. 


Apples 

See  the  big  apples. 
See  the  red  apples. 
Fall  is  here. 

Cattails 

See  the  cattails. 
Cattails  come  in  the  fall. 
Cattails  come  in  the  fall. 
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Pages 


Page  4 


Page  2 


Milkweeds 

Page  5 
See  the  milkweeds. 
See  the  milkweed  seeds. 
Milkweed  seeds  fly  away  in  the  fall. 

The  Winter  Book  expresses  the  fun  children  have  outdoors  in  the  snow; 

Fun  in  Winter 

Pagel 
Winter  is  fun. 
I  like  to  run. 
I  like  to  run  in  the  snow. 
I  like  to  run  and  run. 

Winter  is  fun. 

I  like  to  jump. 

I  like  to  jump  in  the  snow. 

I  like  to  jump  and  jump. 

Pages 

Winter  is  fun. 

Come  and  play. 

We  can  run. 

We  can  jump. 

We  can  run  and  jump  in  the  snow. 

Page  4 
We  can  make  a  snowman. 
See  the  snowman. 
See  the  big  snowman. 
We  made  the  snowman  out  of  snow. 
Funny  funny  snowman. 

The  Spring  Book  tells  about  signs  of  spring  about  which  the  children  have  learned. 
The  vocabulary  in  this  book  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  the  children  are  read- 
ing at  a  higher  level  when  this  bok  is  introduced. 


Spring  Is  Here 

The  days  are  warm. 
Boys  and  girls  play  outside. 
They  play  games. 
They  run  and  jump. 
They  have  fun. 

Dandelions  come  in  the  spring. 
They  are  yellow. 

Boys  and  girls  find  them  in  the  grass 
Boys  and  girls  pick  them. 
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Page  1 


Page  2 


Page  3 

Pussywillows  come  in  the  spring. 
Pussywillows  are  flowers. 
Boys  and  girls  find  them  on  the  trees. 
Boys  and  girls  pick  them. 


Robins  come  in  the  spring. 

They  sing. 

They  sing  in  the  trees. 

Tra-lee-lee. 

Tra-lee-lee. 


Page  4 


Page  5 


Rain  comes  in  the  spring. 
Boys  and  girls  walk  in  the  rain. 
They  run  in  the  rain. 
They  skip  in  the  rain. 
They  jump  in  the  rain. 
They  sing  in  the  rain. 
Boys  and  girls  like  spring. 

The  teacher  and  the  children  can  enjoy  making  any  number  of  these  books  for  chil- 
dren to  browse  through  and  enjoy  reading.  It  is  from  the  reading  of  these  books  that 
the  child  develops  the  understanding  that  reading  opens  avenues  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests. 

Series  8:  Structured  Books 

The  Little  Lost  Bell 

Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends 

Thumpy  Bear 

The  successive  stages  in  this  Developmental  Program  for  learning  to  read  braille 
have  given  the  child  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  reading.  He  has  enhanced 
his  own  personal  development  through  reading  about  experiences  in  which  he  has  been 
a  part.  He  has  gained  a  better  understanding  about  the  technique  of  reading  braille. 
He  has  learned  a  number  of  words  which  appear  at  the  pre-primer  reading  level.  And 
he  has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  materials  to  correct  specific  reading  faults.  This 
background  has  prepared  the  child  to  begin  reading  commercial  pre-primers. 

The  Scott  Foresman  Readers  introduce  the  children  to  story  book  characters  Sally, 
Dick  and  Jane.  The  children  in  the  stories  engage  in  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  activ- 
ities in  which  the  blind  child  has  been  a  part.  This  helps  the  teacher  with  motivating 
the  story  to  be  read.  Many  of  the  stories  can  be  dramatized.  This  increases  the  desire 
to  read.  It  is  necessary  at  times  for  the  teacher  to  re-interpret  a  particular  story  in 
light  of  the  child's  background  and  understanding. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  interpret  marks  of  punctuation  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  braille  page  to  some  children.    The  Structured  Books  are  used  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  vocabulary  is  based  on  that  found  in  the  Scott  Foresman  Readers  and  the 
stories  are  interesting  and  fun.  After  the  story  has  been  interpreted,  time  is  devoted  to 
worksheets  which  re-emphasize  the  new  words  in  braille  and  those  words  which  cause 
the  reader  difficulty.  This  procedure  gradually  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  braille 
code.  Time  is  given  to  the  study  of  punctuation  marks  and  to  the  structure  of  the  page 
in  braille.  These  books  will  be  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House,  except  for 
the  pictui-es  on  the  covers.  Patterns  for  making  them  are  contained  in  the  AFT  pam- 
phlet. 

The  Little  Lost  Bell,  a  story  in  this  series,  gives  the  child  interesting  material  to 
read  while  interpreting  marks  of  punctuation  and  finding  the  beginning  of  a  new  sen- 
tence in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the  story,  a  little  mouse  asks  his  friends  about  his 
little  lost  bell.  The  children  do  not  find  out  who  is  talking  until  the  end  of  the  story. 
Following  is  the  story  as  it  appears  on  each  page  of  the  braille  book.  The  first  page  is 
called  the  title  i)age  and  has  just  the  title  of  the  book  with  no  number.  On  the  last  page 
may  be  included  a  picture  of  a  mouse  with  a  little  bell  which  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
mouse's  pocket. 

The  Little  Lost  Bell 

Page  1 

"Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear! 
Where  is  my  little 
bell?    I  can't  find 
it.    I  have  looked 
here.    I  have  looked 
there.    Oh,  dear!    Oh, 
dear !    Where  is  my 
little  bell?    I  will 
ask  my  friends." 


Page  2 


"Red  Hen,  have  you  seen 
my  bell  ?    1  have 
lost  my  little  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not 
seen  your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 


"Yellow  Duck,  have 
you  seen  my  bell  ? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not  seen 
your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 
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Page  3 


Page  4 


"Black  Pony,  have 
you  seen  my  bell? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not 
seen  your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 


"Brown  Puppy,  have 
you  seen  my  bell? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not 
seen  your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 


"Green  Snake,  have 
you  seen  my  bell? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not 
seen  your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 


"Blue  Bird,  have 
you  seen  my  bell? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No,  I  have  not 
seen  your  bell." 
"Thank  you." 


"White  Rabbit,  have 
you  seen  my  bell  ? 
I  have  lost  my  bell. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 
"Little  Mouse,  have  you 
looked  in  your  pocket? 
You  may  find  it  in  your 
pocket. 
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Page  5 


Page  6 


Page? 


Pages 


Page  9 
Do  look  in  your  pocket." 
"I  will  look  in  my 
pocket.   I  will  see 
if  the  little  bell  is 
in  my  pocket. 
Yes,  yes  it  is ! 
Yes,  the  lost  bell 
is  in  my  pocket. 

Page  10 

Oh,  thank  you, 
White  Rabbit  for 
helping  me  find  my 
little  lost  bell." 

Jimmy  Grasshopper  and  Friends,  another  story  in  the  series,  helps  the  child  under- 
stand indentation  of  each  new  paragraph.  A  picture  of  a  grasshopper  in  the  book  might 
interest  the  child  in  reading  the  book.  This  book  has  the  title  with  the  words  arranged 
in  the  following  way : 

Jimmy  Grasshopper 

And 

Friends 


Page  1 


"Hello,  hello!    My 
name  is  Jimmy  Grasshopper. 
I  live  in  the  green  field. 
I  like  to  sing.   I  like  to  hop. 
I  like  to  play  all  day.    I  will 
ask  my  friends  to  come 
and  play. 

^*Oh,my!    Oh, my!   Where 
are  all  my  friends  ?    I  will 
go  and  look  for  them. 


"Hello,  Sammy  Snake. 
What  are  you  doing  ?    Please, 
come  out  to  the  field  and 
play  with  me.    We  will  sing. 
We  will  hop.    We  will  play  all 
day.    We  will  have  a  good  time." 

"S  -  s  -  s  -  s.    No  Jimmy 
Grasshopper.    I  can't  come  out 
to  play.    I  have  to  work  today. 
No,  I  can't  play." 
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Page  2 


Page  3 
"Oh,  I  see  Blackie  Crow. 
Hello,  Blackie  Crow.   What  are 
you  doing?    Please  come 
out  to  the  field  and  play 
with  me.    We  will  sing. 
We  will  hop.   We  will  play 
all  day.    We  will  have  a 
good  time." 


"Caw.   Caw.   Caw. 
No,  Jimmy  Grasshopper.   I 
can't  come  out  to  play. 
I  have  work  to  do.    No, 
I  can't  play." 

"Oh,  I  see  Buzzy 
Bee.    Hello,  Buzzy  Bee. 
What  are  you  doing?    Please 
come  out  to  the  field  and 
play  with  me.   We  will  sing. 


Page  4 


Page  5 


We  will  hop.   We  will  play 
all  day.   We  will  have  a 
good  time." 

"Buz-z-z-z.    No, 
Jimmy  Grasshopper.    I  can't 
come  out  to  play.    I  have 
work  to  do.    No,  I  can't 
play." 

"Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear! 
I  can't  find  a  friend 
to  play  with." 

Page  6 

"Whoo-oo-oo-oo-oo.    Hello, 
Jimmy  Grasshopper.    I  will 
play  with  you. 

Whoo-oo-oo-oo-oo.    I 
will  blow  you  here.    I 
will  blow  you  there.    I 
will  blow  you  up.   I 
will  blow  you  down. 
I  will  sing  with  you. 
I  will  play  with  you 


all  day.   We  will  have  fun." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Wind.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Wind. 
You  are  a  good  friend." 
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To  help  the  child  read  a  part  of  the  sentence  on  one  page,  and  then  turn  to  the  fol- 
lowing page  to  complete  the  sentence,  the  writer  planned  the  story  Thumpy  Bear.  A 
little  fuzzy  bear  may  be  fastened  to  the  binding  for  the  child  to  look  at  before  reading 
the  book.    This  is  the  story : 


Thumpy  Bear 

I  have  a  story  to  tell  you. 
It  is  about  a  little  brown  bear 
named  Thumpy.   Thumpy  lived  in 
a  big  store  with  many  toys. 
There  were  toys  for  little  boys 
and  girls.   There  were  toys  for 
big  boys  and  girls. 

Thumpy  Bear  liked  all 

the  toys,  but  best  of  all  he 
liked  the  toys  for  little  boys  and 
girls.   He  liked  Long  Nose,  the 
elephant.   He  liked  Snow 
Drop,  the  lamb.   He  liked 
Scat,  the  kitten.   But  Thumpy 
was  sad. 

All  day  long  he  sat  on 
a  shelf.   All  day  long  he 
saw  the  children  come  and  go.   All 

day  long  he  wished  one  little 
girl  or  one  little  boy  would 
see  him  and  take  him  home. 

One  day  a  tall  lady 
came  to  the  big  store.   She 
looked  here.   She  looked  there. 
She  looked  at  this.   She 
looked  at  that.   She  walked 
right  over  to  the  toys.   She  looked 
at  this  toy.    She  looked  at 

that  toy.   She  looked  at  Long 
Nose,  the  elephant.   She  looked 
at  Snow  Drop,  the  lamb.   She 
looked  at  Scat,  the  kitten.   She 
looked  at  Thumpy  Bear. 
"Oh,  this  is  the  toy 
animal  I  want.   I  will 
take  this  little  brown  bear  to 
school  for  all  the  boys  and 
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Page  1 


Page  2 


Pages 


Page  4 


Page  5 

girls.   I  know  they  will  like 
this  little  bear." 

The  tall  lady  picked  up 
the  little  brown  bear  and 
looked  at  him.   She  looked  at  his 
black  nose.   She  looked  at 
his  ears.   She  read  the  sign 
around  the  little  brown  bear's  neck. 


Page  6 


"Oh,"  she  said.   "This  bear's 
name  is  Thumpy.   Thumpy  is  a 
good  name  for  a  bear." 

The  tall  lady  bought  the 
bear  from  the  big  store.   She  took 
him  to  school  to  meet  the  children. 
When  they  saw  Thumpy,  they 
clapped  their  hands. 

"Oh,  we  like  this  little  bear. 


We  will  play  with  him.   We  will 
sing  for  him.   We  will  dance 
for  him.   We  will  read  to  him. 
We  will  take  good  care  of  him." 

Each  day  at  the  close  of 
school,  Thumpy  was  put  on 
top  of  the  Cuckoo  Clock. 
Whenever  Thumpy  became 
lonesome,  the  little  cuckoo 
would  pop  out  and  say. 


"Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, 
cuckoo." 


Page? 


Pages 


These  books  have  appeal  for  children.  They  never  tire  of  reading  them.  The  re- 
peated reading  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  code  used,  punctuation,  and  the  structure 
of  the  page.  This  repetitive  work  develops  for  the  child  skill  in  reading  and  helps  him 
to  progress  satisfactory  in  the  reading  program. 
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SUMMARY 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  in  the  time  the  Tactual  Road  to  Reading  Program  has 
been  a  part  of  the  education  of  young  blind  children  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind 
children  have  learned  to  enjoy  books.  With  the  exception  of  several  children  who  had 
no  effective  use  of  their  hands,  all  have  given  indication  of  having  learned  to  read  at 
their  potential.  A  healthy  self  image  is  a  most  desirable  asset  for  the  visually  impaired 
child.  Though  his  accomplishments  are  not  at  the  same  level  as  all  children,  to  know 
that  he  is  doing  what  other  children  do  builds  for  him  status  and  security. 

It  takes  much  time  and  thought  to  teach  reading  in  the  manner  described  in  this 
book,  but  no  one  should  enter  the  teaching  profession  who  isn't  willing  to  experiment 
and  evaluate  the  way  in  which  individual  children  learn  and  to  plan  and  to  follow  a  con- 
sistent program. 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  the  following 
statement  in  his  address  before  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 
in  September,  1969 : 

*1  believe  there  should  be  no  higher  nationwide  priority  than  assuring 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970'8  that  the  Right  to  Read  shall  be  a  realitv  for 
all."  ^ 
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APPENDIX 

Analytical/Interpretive  Books 

Only  the  first  sub-series  of  the  Analytical/Interpretive  Books  appears  in  ink  print 
form  in  the  text  of  the  Guidebook.  This  appendix  makes  available  the  ink  print  ver- 
sions of  the  remaining  sub-series. 

Sub-Series  2:  Fun  with  Pets 

Book  One  The  Little  Kitten 

Page  1 
See  the  little  kitten. 
Come  little  kitten. 
Come  come  come. 
Come  and  play. 
Meow  meow  meow. 

Little  kitten  can  play. 
Little  kitten  can  run. 
Run  little  kitten. 
Run  run. 

Little  kitten  can  jump. 
Jump  little  kitten. 
Jump  jump  jump. 

Little  kitten  can  run. 
Little  kitten  can  jump. 
I  like  to  see  little  kitten  run. 
I  like  to  see  little  kitten  jump. 
I  like  to  play  with  little  kitten. 
Little  kitten  is  fun. 

Book  Two  The  Little  Bunny 

Pagel 
Oh  see  the  little  bunny. 
Come  little  bunny. 
Come  here. 

Come  here  to  me  little  bunny. 
Hop  hop  hop. 

Page  2 
Hop  little  bunny. 
Hop  to  me. 
Little  bunny  can  hop. 
Little  bunny  can  hop  hop. 
Little  bunny  can  hop  fast. 
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Page  3 


Pages 

Hop  fast  little  bunny. 

Hop  away. 

Hop  away  little  bunny. 

Away  away  away. 

I  do  not  see  little  bunny. 

Little  bunny  can  hop  away. 

Book  Three  The  Little  Bird 

Page  1 
Look  at  little  bird. 
The  little  bird  is  pretty. 
The  little  bird  can  sing. 
Sing  little  bird. 
Sing  to  me. 

Page  2 

The  little  bird  can  sing. 
Tweet  tweet  tweet. 
Oh  hear  the  little  bird. 
Sing  little  bird. 
Sing  to  me. 
Tweet  tweet  tweet. 
Hear  little  bird  sing. 

See  the  little  bird  fly. 

Fly  away  little  bird. 

Fly  away. 

Oh  see  the  little  bird  fly  away. 

I  do  not  see  little  bird. 

I  do  not  hear  little  bird. 

Little  bird  can  fly  away. 

Book  Four  The  Big  Dog 

Page  1 
I  see  a  dog. 
He  is  big. 
He  is  black. 
He  can  run. 
He  can  run  fast. 


Pages 


I  do  not  like  the  dog. 

He  is  big. 

Go  away  big  dog. 

Go  away  away. 

I  do  not  like  big  dog. 


Page  2 
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Pages 
See  the  big  dog  run. 
He  can  run  fast. 
Go  away. 
Go  fast. 

I  do  not  like  big  dog. 
I  like  little  dog. 

Book  Five  The  Little  Dog 

Pagel 
See  the  little  dog. 
Come  little  dog. 
Come  come  come. 
Come  and  play. 
Bow  wow  bow  wow. 


Page  2 


Little  dog  can  play. 
Little  dog  can  run. 
Run  little  dog. 
Run  to  me. 
Little  dog  can  jump. 
Jump  little  dog. 
Jump  jump  jump. 

Little  dog  can  run. 
Little  dog  can  jump. 
I  like  to  see  little  dog  run. 
I  like  to  see  little  dog  jump. 
I  like  to  play  with  little  dog. 
Little  dog  is  fun. 

Sub-Series  3:  Fun  with  Toys 

Book  One  The  Balls 


Page  3 


Page  1 
I  see  a  little  ball. 
1  see  a  big  ball. 
I  see  a  middle-size  ball. 
I  can  play  ball. 

Page  2 
I  can  play  ball. 
Big  ball  can  go. 
Little  ball  can  go. 
Middle-size  ball  can  go. 
Go  go  go. 
It  is  fun  to  play  ball. 
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You  can  play  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  little  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  big  ball. 
You  can  play  with  the  middle-size  ball. 
Oh  it  is  fun. 
It  is  fun  to  play  ball. 

Book  Two  The  Little  Airplanes 

Pagel 
Come  and  see. 

Come  and  see  the  little  airplanes. 
See  two  little  airplanes. 
Little  airplanes  can  fly. 
Look  look  look. 
Look  at  the  little  airplanes  fly. 


Fly  up  little  airplanes. 

Fly  down  little  airplanes. 

Up  and  down. 

Up  and  down. 

Up  and  down  they  go. 


Page  2 


Pages 


Page  1 


Come  and  play. 

Come  and  play. 

You  can  play  with  one  airplane. 

I  can  play  with  one  airplane. 

We  can  play  with  the  airplanes. 

Book  Three  The  Little  Wagons 

We  have  two  little  wagons. 
We  have  two  red  wagons. 
One  two  red  wagons. 
We  like  the  wagons. 

Page  2 
We  like  to  play. 

We  like  to  play  with  the  wagons. 
We  can  go. 

We  can  go  in  the  wagons. 
Go  go  go. 
We  can  go  in  the  wagons.     ' 
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One  wagon  is  little. 
One  wagon  is  big. 
I  can  go  fast  in  the  little  wagon. 
I  can  go  fast  in  the  big  wagon. 
You  can  go  fast  in  the  little  wagon. 
You  can  go  fast  in  the  big  wagon. 

Page  4 
Away  we  go. 
Away  we  go  in  the  wagons. 

Book  Four  The  Two  Little  Cars 

Page  1 
See  my  two  little  cars. 
The  cars  can  go. 
The  cars  can  go  fast. 
Go  fast  little  cars. 

Page  2 
Look  at  the  cars. 
Look  at  the  cars  go  fast. 
Go  fast. 
Go  fast. 

See  the  cars  go  fast. 
Oh  oh  oh. 

Page  3 
Come  and  play. 

Come  and  play  with  my  two  cars. 
You  can  play  with  one. 
I  can  play  with  one. 
We  will  have  fun. 

Book  Five  The  Little  Boats 

Page  1 
Here  is  one  little  boat. 
Here  are  two  little  boats. 
Here  are  three  little  boats. 
I  can  play  with  three  little  boats. 

Page  2 
Little  boats  can  sail. 
Sail  little  boats. 
Sail  away. 

Sail  away  away  away. 
Sail  away  from  me. 
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Come  back  little  boats. 
Come  back  to  me. 
Come  back  to  me  little  boats. 
See  the  boats  sail  back  to  me. 

Book  Six  My  Funny  Doll 

Page  1 

I  have  a  funny  doll. 

It  is  a  stick  doll. 

See  the  head. 

See  the  body. 

See  the  arms  and  hands. 

See  the  legs  and  feet. 

Page  2 
Can  you  find  the  head  ? 
Can  you  find  the  body  ? 
Can  you  find  the  arms  and  hands? 
Can  you  find  the  legs  and  feet? 
Do  you  like  the  funny  doll? 

Page  3 
I  look  at  the  doll. 
I  look  and  look. 
I  find  the  head. 
I  find  the  body. 
I  find  the  arms  and  hands. 
I  find  the  legs  and  feet. 
It  is  fun  to  look  at  the  funny  doll. 

Page  4 
You  look  at  the  doll. 
You  look  and  look. 
You  find  the  head. 
You  find  the  body. 
You  find  the  arms  and  hands. 
You  find  the  legs  and  feet. 
It  is  fun  to  look  at  the  funny  doll. 

Sub-Series  4:  Fun  with  the  Family 

Book  One  My  Family 


Page  1 
I  have  a  father. 
My  father  helps. 
My  father  helps  me. 
My  father  works. 
My  father  works  for  me. 
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Page  2 

I  have  a  mother. 

My  mother  helps. 

My  mother  helps  me. 

My  mother  works. 

My  mother  works  for  me. 

Pages 
I  have  brothers  and  sisters. 
My  brothers  help  me. 
My  sisters  help  me. 
My  brothers  work. 
My  brothers  work  for  me. 
My  sisters  work. 
My  sisters  work  for  me. 


Page  4 


I  help  my  father. 
I  help  my  mother. 
I  help  my  brothers. 
I  help  my  sisters. 
I  work  for  my  father. 
I  work  for  my  mother. 
I  work  for  my  brothers. 
I  work  for  my  sisters. 
We  work  and  work. 
We  are  happy. 


Book  Two  My  Home 

Page  1 
I  like  my  home. 

My  mother  works  in  the  home. 
My  father  works  in  the  home. 
My  sisters  work  in  the  home. 
My  brothers  work  in  the  home. 
I  work  in  the  home. 
We  all  work  and  work. 


Page  2 


I  like  my  home. 
We  have  fun  at  home. 
We  play  with  father. 
We  play  with  mother. 
We  play  and  play. 
We  have  fun. 
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I  like  my  home. 

Friends  come  to  my  home. 

My  bi'other  plays  with  friends. 

My  sister  plays  with  friends. 

1  play  with  friends. 

We  have  fun. 

Book  Three  We  Go  Shopping 

Page  1 
We  go  to  the  grocery  store. 
We  get  bread. 
We  get  cookies. 
We  get  apples. 
We  get  milk. 

Page  2 

We  go  to  the  clothing  store. 
We  look  at  shoes. 
We  look  at  coats. 
We  look  at  hats. 
We  buy  clothes. 

Page  3 
We  go  to  a  drug  stoi-e. 
We  see  soap. 
We  see  toothpaste. 
We  see  a  toothbrush. 
We  see  combs. 
We  buy  a  comb. 
It  is  fun  to  go  shopping. 

Book  Four  We  Go  on  Trips 

Page  1 
We  go  to  the  playground. 
We  go  up  and  down  in  the  swing. 
We  go  down  the  slide. 
We  go  up  and  down  on  the  seesaw. 
We  have  fun. 

Page  2 
We  go  to  the  park. 
We  walk  on  the  grass. 
We  look  at  the  trees. 
We  look  at  the  bushes. 
We  look  at  the  flowers. 
We  have  fun. 
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Page  3 

We  go  to  the  pet  store. 
We  see  little  dogs. 
We  see  big  dogs. 
We  see  little  cats. 
We  see  big  cats. 
We  see  pretty  birds. 
We  see  pretty  fish. 
We  have  fun. 

Page  4 

We  go  to  the  zoo. 
We  see  wild  animals. 
We  see  big  elephants. 
We  see  tall  giraffes. 
We  see  little  monkeys. 
We  have  fun. 
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